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JAPAN REVISITED. 


A JAPANESE WATERING PLACE. 


By SiR EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I., K.C.LE., AND ‘‘ CHOKUNIN” OF ‘‘ THE RISING SUN OF JAPAN.” 


II. 


BW Beni was too full of friends and 

gayeties for the repose of which I was 
in need ; accordingly a refuge was sought 
and found in this delicious little «« Sleepy 
Hollow’’ of the Japanese hills. We have 
hired a native house here overlooking 
the sea; and for the past five or six 
weeks have been living pleasantly and 
lazily in the Japanese manner, upon 
Japanese food, talking nothing but Jap- 
anese ; in fact, establishing a temporary 
Japanese household. 

The southern shore of the empire is 
indented with many deep bays, of which 
that between the peninsula of Idzu and 
the Gulf of Yeddo is one of the sunniest 
and most picturesque; while, of all the 
minor inlets and coves which break its 
winding coast, this particular tiny ocean 





nook is, perhaps, the greenest and love- 
liest. Here is the Riviera of Japan, all 
along from Odawara to Cape Uwo-misaki, 
basking in the Pacific sun, with a back- 
ground of mountains, beautiful and glow- 
ing, at seasons when, in other parts of 
the country, all is inclement and chilly. 
Oranges, palms and a hundred sub-tropi- 
cal plants and flowers, not common else- 
where, grow abundantly in Atami and its 
neighborhood ; and the valiey, at the foot 
of which our tiny town is built, divides, 
as it recedes from the sea, into numerous 
converging vales, all falling steeply from 
high ridges, which thus afford a perfectly 
inexhaustible variety of mountain and for- 
est walks. Rice and barley fields terrace 
the lower levels, in a series of descending 
shelves ; higher up, on the abrupt slopes, 
it is only here and there that the industri- 
ous peasant has scraped and burned clear 























a patch of horizontal ground, where he 
can grow a Sackful of grain or pulse. The 
rest is all pure, wild, original nature 
thickets of tall bamboo ; hillsides of wav- 
ing spear grass and reeds ; groves of dark 
firs and cryptomeria, with close under- 
growth of ferns, azalea and hydrangea 
bushes, and the ever-springing coarse 
bamboo grass, wherein few creatures can 
live except lizards, snakes, foxes and the 
tanuki, or badger. But countless streams, 
descending from the crests of the Hikone 
pass, make music in these green hills ; and 
every fresh knoll or ledge in them, as 
you climb and wander, reveals some 
new and exquisite combination of moun- 
tain and ocean, rocky coast and flowery 
meadow, distant islands and far-off head- 
lands, melting into the mingling blue of 
sea and sky. 

Nevertheless there are hundreds of other 
such heavenly bays along this broken 
coast’ and Atami would never have been 
selected as a resort of Japanese fashion, 
except for its Onsen, or hot spring. In 
the middle of the little town there opens 
a chasm, fringed with red and gray 





stones, from which periodically issues a 
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veritable and unfailing geyser of boiling 
liquid, called, most respectfully, O Yu, 
‘©The Honorable Hot Water.’’ It was 
discovered a thousand years ago by a 
Buddhist priest, named Man-gwan, and, 
bubbling up ever since, it has created 
Atami, and healed, so everybody declares 
and believes, innumerable woes and ail- 
ments. A local guide, written in Ja- 
panned English, says confidently : 

‘««Rheumatism, Stomach diseases, Scor- 
fula, Paralysis, Dropsy, Optical diseases, 
Hysterical ailments, Skin diseases, dis- 
order of blood circulation and Consump- 
tion, as well as inflammations of throat, 
stomach and mucious membrane, &c., 
&c., are cured by bathing in the spring ; 
and water will act as a purgative by 
drinking.’’ 

It is a strangely behaved spring, boiling 
up three times a day and three times a 
night with much uproar and volumes of 
steam, while every ten days or so it has a 
bubbling fit of twelve hours, and then is 
silent and dry again for another twelve. 
These caprices are not of scientific inter- 
est merely. In Atami we all depend for 
our daily baths upon «‘The Honorable 
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Hot Water.’’ There are thirty-five inns, 
large and small, with many private 
houses like our own, which lead the gey- 
ser, by bamboo pipes, into their bath- 
rooms, and it supplies such pleasant and 
salubrious daily bathing that we are all 
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Dr. INOUYE at 1889. One can (or 3.170 
grammes) of the salt and two hundred 
litres of warm water soluted together, is 
of the same substances to the original 
spring in analysis, as the Yokohama labo- 
ratory testified it. If a people cannot 
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STREET IN ATAMI. 


miserable when the gnomes of the under 
world turn off, as they occasionally will, 
our wonted sources. At the immediate 
spot where the geyser issues there is an 
establishment where visitors sit, all ages 
and sexes together, in the hot steam, as it 
rolls up from the red and gray bowlders. 
The water contains a large percentage of 
chlorate of soda, with chlorate of mag- 
nesia, calcium—which spoils it for soap— 
a trace of iron and another of silicic acid. 
These salts are easily extracted by evapo- 
ration, and are canned for use elsewhere. 
Our local guide writes, in its own special 
style : 

*‘ Atami Hot Spring is famous for the 
miraculous cures on various maladies, 
but some of people is unable to get an op- 
portunity to come and bathe here. This 
salt being an extract of the spring made 
fit for transportation, was invented by 


come to Atami is better to bathe in that 
water once or twice a day, and take good 
exercise in clean airs, Prof. Dr. K. IKEDA 
says, and he will procure such an effect as 
to bathe in the original spring.”’ 

A little cake or cracknel is also made 
of the spring water and the coix lachryma 
seed. The other productions of the small 
township are a curiously fine and strong 
writing paper, called gampishi, or « wild 
goose skin,’’ and wooden articles cut and 
carpentered out of the various timber 
trees found on the hills, such as camphor, 
mulberry, cherry, laurel, sandal and oak. 
The ‘‘ goose-skin’’ paper is made of mul- 
berry bark, and the chief dealer in it, at 
his shop, ‘‘ End of the street of the Gey- 
ser,’’ proudly proclaims that « it was 
prized by the National Exhibition, 18go.”’ 
Mayeda San, who deals in the medicinal 
cakes, and calls himself «‘Supporter to 
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H. I. J. M.’s Court,’’ advertises that they 
are ‘ full of nourishment and good remedy 
for consumption and ill digestion.’’ The 
svoodwork is really wonderful ! The roots 
and knots of trees are sawn into thin 
planks and veneers, and then polished 
and made up with other and more ordi- 
nary material, into the most dainty and 
fantastic little articles, as pretty as they 
are useful. Desks, chests, closets (todana), 
tables, mirror stands, jewel boxes, cigar 
cases, game boards, trays, toys, and a 
hundred other similar things are day 
by day patiently elaborated by the sim- 
ple tools of these Atami craftsmen, who, 
like all of their kind in Japan, are con- 
_summately skilful joiners, turning out 
work, by trick of perfect thumb and eye, 
so true and faultless in finish that a 
micrometer could not detect a bad joint 
or false measurement. If you could see 
these little fairy furnitures in your States, 
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confectionery (the shop inscribes itself: 
‘« cakes and infections !’’), bought a ’rick- 
sha load of the lovely wooden boxes and 
cabinets, and laid in some ‘‘ wild goose- 
skin’’ stationery, you have exhausted 
the local resources of Atami. Stay! I do 
it wrong! There is one little shop where 
you may lie on a mat and blow darts at a 
suspended egg, two shots a gorin ; and 
there is a billiard table with no pockets, 
wooden balls, and bamboo sticks for cues ; 
and there is an archery gallery with a 
range of ten or twelve yards. That is 
positively all, except at night, when wan- 
dering minstrels perambulate, or a pro- 
fessional story teller, supported by a 
drum, recites tales and sings in a loft 
over a fish shop. He said a bold thing 
the other evening, diverging into politics 
and speaking of the hard-working peas- 
ants, who are the mainstay of the land. 
‘‘Japan,’’ quoth he, ‘is a wooden tub 





HOT-WATER PIPES. 


every lady would want to fill her boudoir 
with them; for they are much more 
beautiful and really artistic than the lac- 
quered rubbish now so popular. 

When you have witnessed the geyser 
spout once or twice, tasted the geyser 


bound with copper hoops, filled with 
water, with a goldfish swimming in it; 
the goldfish is the emperor—the Tenshi- 
Sama ; the water is the priests and nobles ; 
the wooden staves are the merchants and 
artisans ; and the copper hoops are the 
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heimin—the farming people. What would 
become of tub, water and fish but for 
those hoops ?’’ Also he recites most mov- 
ing tragic tales of the old times of Japan- 
ese chivalry, when bashi ni nigon nashi, 
‘a samurai had no double tongue,’’ and 
the promise of a loyal man was ase no 
gotoku, ‘like sweat, which never goes 
back.’’ But I think you could not 
stand two evenings with that mukashi- 
banashi no hito ! 

Atami, it will be seen, employs none of 
the arts of a fashionable watering place. 
She has not even geishas (dancing girls), 
only her hot spring, her splendid sea 
front, and her incomparably beautiful 
amphitheatre of encircling mountains. 
As the spring settles down upon the 
coast these grow lovely in color and 
variety, to a degree which outdoes any- 
thing I remember on the Italian or French 
Riviera. The peasants—always stealing 
from the hills every little patch of level 
ground available for barley, beans or 
rice—have pierced the glens and ravines 
and threaded the forests with many a 
narrow path, and it hardly matters which 
of these you follow, if you wish to 
lose yourself in lovely solitudes with 


nature in her most secret beauty by your 
side, and exquisite landscapes and sea- 
scapes framed for your eye in the open- 
ings of the woods and folded mountains, 
In this country, where the climatic zones 
meet, you see vast coppices of bamboo, 
looking like a forest of green, gigantic 
ostrich plumes, mingled with fir and 
laurel and oak, and the ivy climbing up 
the stem of the date-palm tree. You see 
familiar woodland flowers of home inter- 
mixed with blood-red and lilac azalea blos- 
soms, large purple-black arums, white, 
violet and yellow lilies, the hotaru-no- 
hana, or ‘‘firefly’s blossom,’’ and the 
wild camellia. Fine forest trees abound, 
albeit, I fear, the Japanese are seriously 
thinning down their national resources 
in this direction. On every path you 
will meet the woodcutter, in blue gown 
with Chinese letters of good luck upon it, 
and black hair tied back with a blue and 
white cloth, toiling down with his load 
of firewood. Near to the town, at the 
temple of «‘ Kinomiya,’’ stands, in a thick 
grove, an immeasurably ancient camphor 
tree, the trunk of which is still some 
thirty feet in circumference. The com- 
monest timber trees are the pinus orien- 
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THE GEYSER QUIESCENT. 


talis, the Japanese fir and the crypto- 
meria. Not very much animal life moves 
among these verdant silences. The hoto- 
togisu—the Japanese cuckoo—who comes 
across the Shide mountain and the 
Sanzu river—fabulous places in the other 
world—to tell the farmer when it is time 
to sow his rice, has not yet begun his slow 
song ; but there are eagles (washi), kites, 
crows, with finches and tits ; and in the 
thicket, weasels, yellow and brown lizards, 
and the yamakagachi—a pretty, graceful 
snake with red head and shoulders and 
golden belly. In the rice borders a great 
russet frog keeps up the immortal chorus 
of Aristophanes, and a little, bright-green 
species of batrachian hops about the wet 
leaves, and tries to make you believe he is 
himselfa leaf. Over every pool and runnel 
dart the steel-blue and black dragon flies, 
like tiny spears, much hunted by the 
country boys and girls; which reminds 
one of that brief, pathetic Japanese poem, 
written, as an epitaph upon her little lad 
of seven, by the most famous poetess of 
Japan : 
“ Tombo-tsuri ! 
Ky6 wa doko made 
Itta, yara!” 


which may be Englished : 


“My chaser of the dragon fly ! 


! 


My son! my son! 


How far, I wonder, have those little feet, 
This sad day, run?” 


Besides the sea-coast route from Oda- 
wara—seventeen splendid miles of jin- 
rikisha!—a good mountain road leads 
up the principal valley to Jikkoku Tége, 
or the «Pass of the Ten Provinces,”’ 
whence you can see at one coup d’ceil 
Idzu, Sagami, Musashi, Awa, Kadzusa, 
Shimoda, Totomi, Suruga, Shinano and 
Kai. From the same point, or near it, 
may be viewed Mount Fuji, Hikone, the 
far-off islet of Enoshima, the shores 
of Kamakura, and westward the lower 
country towards Nagoya and Gifu, lately 
devastated by the great earthquake. Ata- 
mi itself must stand upon somewhat 
dangerous ground, for while the solfa- 
taras of O Jigoku are just above us on 
the crest of the mountains, and we have 
in our midst the geyser always boiling 
up from some mysterious furnace of the 
under world, just in front of us, upon the 
sea, and always visible in fine weather, 
sits the great island of Oshima, which 
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has for its centre an ever-active volcano. 
On any clear day we can see from the en- 
gawa, the balcony of my Japanese house, 
the white flag of smoke which issues 
from the « Hill of Fire,’’ and forms banks 
of clouds, drifted by the wind and tinted 
by the rising or setting sun ; and it is to 
be noticed that these clouds always seem 
to gather most densely when our geyser 
in Atami has one of its periodical fits of 
all-day ebullition. 

In many localities near at hand steam 
and hot water issue at intervals from the 
earth; and there is one spot on the neigh- 
boring sea shore where, at low tide, a jet 
of vapor may often be seen puffing from 
the sand itself. 

Every day, unless the weather be very 
bad indeed, the hardy fisher folk of Atami 
put forth in their boats to catch fish for 
the hotels, and even send their surplus 
spoil to Odawara and Tokyo. Their little 
craft are constructed upon a model which 
has not changed since the invasion of Ja- 
pan by Kublai Khan. The material is white 
fir wood, unpainted, and only three broad 
planks are used for each side of the boat, 
which is finished off with copper fasten- 
ings and plates of thin copper, quickly 





PICKING TEA. 


turned by the action of the sea water into 
a brilliant green, on the head of the high 
stempiece and the rudder frame. The 


rudder works in the hole of a thick beam, 
fitted across the stern, and lifts or is low- 
ered by asimple mechanism. The oars of 
these sampans are worked, as in a Vene- 
tian gondola, by a continuous backward 
and forward movement, never leaving the 
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water, acting, in fact, likea screw propeller, 
or the undulating stroke ofa fish’s fin. But 
there is no rowlock ; the oar, made in two 
pieces with a slight elbow, pivots on a 
little wooden peg, and is kept down upon 
it by acord fastened tothe thwarts. Row- 
ing all together in a standing position, 
swinging wildly sideways and forwards 
in their fluttering, long-sleeved, fishing 
gowns, a Japanese boat’s crew looks very 
strange to the western oarsman ; yet they 
make wonderful speed with their quaint 
craft, and are excellent and fearless mar- 
iners. The methods of fishing are sim- 
ple. They draw the seine in favorable 
localities ; but for the most part employ a 
vast stationary net, laid with buoys and 
shore lines, off the little promontory, which 
they raise partially from time to time, 
many boats assisting in the operation. 

On the summit of Uwo-misaki, the head- 
land overlooking the sea where this fishery 
goes on, there is planted a little hut, in 
which solitary and perilous spot dwells a 
confederate of the fishermen, whose duty 
it is to watch the entry of the tunnies, the 
tai, the sawara (Cybium niphonium) and 
other finny victims into the gateway of 
the great net. When a large influx takes 
place he signals to the fishing 
huts rooo feet below; and 
then—fair or foul—out they 
go to makeacatch. The gear 
of these boats is very primi- 
tive, the cordage twisted grass, 
the principal fastenings wood- 
en pegs, the anchor just a sim- 
ple pine bough cut off, with 
projecting branches to serve 
as flukes, and weighted with 
a stone from the beach. 

They are mostly powerful 
and fearless swimmers, these 
‘«toilers of the deep.’”? There 
are men here who have swam 
all the way across the sea to 
the little island of Hatsuma, 
which is at least seven miles 
distant from our shore. I sawa young 
fellow lately recovering from the water, 
in not less than ten fathoms, a lost net. 
He had a piece of thick bamboo with him, 
over which he threw his arm from time 
to time to get rest; and then he would 
dive like a wild duck and be out of sight 
for thirty seconds or more, emerging pres- 
ently to grasp his bamboo again and wait 
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ATAMI FROM THE SHORE. 


for breath. He recovered the net at last 
and brought it in through the surf. 

A little steamer comes, now and then, 
to keep us in touch with the outer world, 
and take our parcels, our fish and our tea 
round to Tokyo. Except for lack of har- 
bors this would be a delightful coast for 
yachting. The beauties of it, whether 
seen from sea or land, cannot be exagger- 
ated. Round the headland of Uwo-misaki 
is a stretch of broken shore which the na- 
tives themselves call Nishiki Ura. « Ni- 
shiki’’ is the name of a certain silk bro- 
cade, richly embellished with flowers and 
brilliant colors, and this enchanting por- 
tion of the Idzu mainland well deserves 
its title of «« The Embroidered Coast."’ 
The green hills break there into red and 
gray and black and yellow glens and 
cliffs, festooned with ferns, wild flowers, 
and climbing plants, while, inside the 
islets, along the rocky beach, are many 
caves, the abode of large white bats and 
sea birds, into which the Pacific breakers 
roll with softened thunder. In one of 
these, at low tide, will be found a fresh- 
water spring issuing from the dark cliff, 


clear, sweet and fresh ; so that a ship, if 
she only knew it, might there refill her 
water tanks from a source covered at high 
tide by a fathom or two of the sea. 

On the way to Odawara, about half a ri 
from Atami, is the ancient temple of Id- 
zusan, established 1500 years ago, buried 
in the green bosom of the mountain, and 
approached, as usual, by the curious con- 
ventional gateway called torii, or «« bird- 
perch.”’ If you walk thither on the hill 
road, now blazing with scarlet azaleas and 
the golden blossom of the kabu, you will 
pass the quiet and well-kept hakasho, the 
cemetery of Atami. Educated Japanese 
seem to be, just at present, without any re- 
ligion at all to speak of ; but the common 
people (always the real preservers of faith 
in the future life) are pious and believing, 
albeit they also take their religion very 
lightly and happily, entirely holding the 
view that it 

** never was designed 


” 


To make our pleasures less. 


Superior in this, and many other theo- 
logical points, to western races, they are 
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THE GREAT NET AT ATAMI, 


especially commendable for their care of 
their dead, and respect for the names and 
resting places of them. There is a square- 
built heap of stones by the sea shore with- 
in sight of my house which marks the 
grave of three boys drowned by a roller 
that washed them off the beach; and 
every day I notice fresh flowers in the 
bamboo hana-ike placed upon it. So, also, 
in the little cemetery, among the crowded 
gravestones—and they are very close to- 
gether indeed, because, after cremation, 
it is only a bone or two wrapped in paper 
which is put into the earth—you will 
always observe a certain proportion with 
freshly plucked flowers around them and 
the little precincts of each tomb carefully 
swept and garnished. It is, in fact, the 
gentle, universal rule that children should 
keep the graves of their 
parents absolutely neat 
and beautiful for forty- 
nine days after decease. 
Then the intervals of at- 
tention grow longer, but 
there are still regular pe- 
riodical visits and stated 
times for setting up the 
So-to-ba, or toba—those 
long, thin laths which 
are to be seen planted 
round every Japanese 
grave. No doubt sotoba 
is a corruption of the 
Sanscrit word stupa, 
which was the «tope’’ 
or mound raised over a 
Buddhist. Indeed, this 
is proved by the stick or 





——— lath having notches on it, espe- 
cially to represent the points on 
| the stupa where wouldgcome in 
the ball, crescent, raid 
square and cube, representing, 
in the original, ether, air, fire, 
water and earth. It is good to 
look at a sotoba, and to read, if 
you can, the Sanstrit name upon 
it—for the dead have entirely 
new and fanciful appellations, 
kaimy6, bestowed upon them. 
If you have done anything rather 
wrong that morning, and burn a 
senko stick at a friend’s or rela- 
tive’s tomb, the peccadillo will 
not count against you, it is de- 
clared, when the funeral fire, 
kadobi, is lighted at your own door that 
your soul may also find its way to the 
next world. 

There is not much to do, as I have re- 
marked, at Atami, and people do not come 
here to be industrious ; moreover, it is the 
wet season, albeit springtime, and you 
cannot count with safety upon steadfast 
sunshine yet for twenty-four hours to- 
gether. The Japanese style these April 
and May showers uzuki-no-hana-no-ame, 
the «‘Rain of the Flowers of the Fourth 
Month.’’ Uzuki was the ancient name 
of April, and the flower of the period is a 
white clustered blossom, something like 
privet in growth and habit, which at the 
present season fills the thickets with its 
delicate rosette of tender color, and is 
styled by Japanese poets Haru-no-yuki, 
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” 


««Snowball of the Spring.’’ But rain 
and sunshine, thus alternating, make 
everything grow uncommonly fast, and 
when we went yesterday to take part in a 
tea-leaf picking party upon the hills, it 
was really marvellous to see how the bar- 
ley had shot up and filled its bearded ears 
in the last few days. Barley is, even 
more than rice, hereabouts, the food of 
the agricultural people, who never taste 
meat, and not very often even fish. Our 
tea-leaf picking party was very pict- 
uresque and merry, the more so since we 
took up cakes and 
tea to the hillside, 
to regale the 
twenty or thirty 
laughing musu- 
mees, who were 
squatted up and 
down the rows of 
little bushes pluck- 
ing off the new- 
budded leaflets, to 
make the first and 
most delicate ‘o 
cha’’ of the year. 
As girl after girl 
emptied her sleeve 
or skirt into the 
big cane basket, 
amid jokes and 
snatches of song 
and twanging of 
samisens, it was 
curious to reflect 
what different 
scenes that same 
tea would sharé in, 
when it had been 
‘«fired’’ and dried 
and packed, and sent to your United 
States. It is thither that the bulk of such 
Japan tea as the natives do not themselves 
consume, goes, as you well know. We 
English used to get all our tea from China, 
but an extraordinary revolution has oc- 
curred in the supply ; the Celestial empire 
now furnishes Great Britain with only 
twenty-five per cent. of the annual con- 
sumption, while India and Ceylon send us 
seventy-five per cent. In 1888 India sup- 
plied 90,000,000 pounds! Think of the 
cups of tea which that would make, and 
then measure what is owed to Buddhism 
by society in general, since it was by 
Buddhist priests that the tea plant was 
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first cultivated and propagated. Together 
did the gentle religion and the genial cup 
come into Japan. As Isat under the shade 
of the plum trees on the mountain side, 
close to a dilapidated Buddha throned 
upon the opened lotos blossom, it really 
seemed that «‘ the Ineffable’’ would have 
been more appropriately sculptured amidst 
tea leaves and tea flowers. 

About a mile and a half from Atami, 
along the jinrikisha road towards Oda- 
wara, you will come to a little village 
which has for a distinguishing feature a 
broad flight of 
stone steps lead- 
ing up into the 
mountain forest 
and down to the 
sea beach. I hard- 
ly like to say that, 
if you have lei- 
sure, you must 
climb that steep 
and rugged stair- 
way, because there 
are no less than 
892 steps from bot- 
tom to top, divided 
into six-and-twen- 
ty ‘flights,’ with 
as many landings. 
It is not everybody 
who has breath 
and inclination to 
ascend nearly 1000 
broken and irreg- 
ular steps, laid 
chiefly with round 
and oval bowlders 
from the sea beach ; 
and the strongest 
will be a little bit glad of rest when he 
reaches the top. But I will say you ought 
to climb this ancient stairway, because, in 
the dark, in the almost black, grove of fir 
and cryptomeria to which it conducts you 
stands the extremely venerable and fa- 
mous shrine of Idzusan, the tutelary god 
of the peninsula, already alluded to. 

Fifteen hundred years ago the first tem- 
ple was built upon this commanding sum- 
mit, which looks down the coast of Idzu, 
and over the boundless Pacific. No wood- 
en temple endures long in the changeful 
climate of Japan, and even the immeasur- 
ably sacred shrines of Yamada and Ise are 
reérected two or three times every century, 
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but in the exact manner of the antique 
building and upon the same site, to an 
inch. Thus, when you have laboriously 
scaled that prodigious stairway of Idzu- 
san, and entered the broad forecourt of 
the temple under the torii, the building 
which you behold, with its silent air of 
mystery and black environment of whis- 
pering forest, retains only some old-world 
carvings in wood and the holy tokens 
hidden in the inner adytum of the original 
edifice. Nay, but it retains also its spirit 
and its spell; for evidently all unchanged 
is still the effect produced on the mind of 
the pilgrim by the great, solitary temple, 
the sighing mountain groves, the majestic 
folds of the mountain round about, and 
the enchantingly beautiful panorama of 
sea and sky, upon which his eyes gaze 
from the foot of the god’s abode. It isa 
Shinto «‘ Miya,’’ plain and severe in style, 
its timber work unpainted, its ornaments 
almost none except the fluttering strips 
of white paper—the gohei—here and there 
suspended, and the plain white curtains 
which drape the front of the closed hokora, 
stamped with eight small circles surround- 
ing acentral larger one. The big drum 
which announces the daybreak and sunset 
prayers stands to the left of the hokora, 
on a wooden frame, its skin painted with 
the mystical Shinto sign. 

There is nobody in the temple to inter- 
rupt the pilgrim’s prayers or meditations 
—nobody but the god, whose big treasure 
chest stands in front of the shrine, with 
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bars at the top, through 
which—if a Japanese vis- 
itor—you will fling a coin 
or two. People must be- 
lieve in him, and believe 
hard, too, for you will no- 
tice on the cross beam of 
the torii, near the temple 
front, innumerable 
stones and pebbles 
lodged. They are dexter- 
ously thrown up there by 
votaries—by mothers 
who want their babies 
cured, by lovers who 
want their mistresses 
more tenderly disposed, 
by traders who want a 
good profit on their next 
bargain, and by fisher- 
men who want the tun- 
nies tocome into their nets. It is no easy 
matter to pitch a stone up on to the beam 
so as to make it lodge. If it stays there 
once out of three times the god has cer- 
tainly heard ; Idzusan will surely attend 
to their desires. What can the old gen- 
tleman, toiling with his bamboo staff up 
those dreadfully endless steps, have re- 
maining of any such belief, however, who 
during his eighty years of life has seen 
his old Japan, with her gods and govern- 
ments, disappear, and a new country with 
new times and manners and ideas take 
its place ? Somebody, however, justly re- 
marks, as we go down the mountain stair- 
case again, Iwashi no atama mo shinjin 
kara kami sama ni narimas, which is, be- 
ing interpreted, «Faith can turn a her- 
ring’s head intoadivinity.”’ But Iam glad 
the Shinto priest, writing scriptures in the 
outer court, did not hear the rash remark. 
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By THOMAS P. GORMAN. 


“ 


BIT of French medizevalism trans- 
7 planted to the North American 
woods.’’ ‘A survival of the institutions 
of the twelfth century.’’ The foregoing 
are some of the remarks made by visitors 
to the monastery of the Trappist monks 
established near Oka, in the province of 
Quebec, upon a piece of rocky, swampy 
and apparently worthless land, which no 
farmer would touch, though it is nearly 
200 years since colonization began in the 
neighborhood. The success of the Trap- 
pist monks who were expelled from France 
in 1880 in transforming what appeared to 
be worthless hills and swamps into smil- 
ing fields and fruitful gardens is an 
evidence of what voluntary labor can ac- 
complish in a short time when the cost of 
living is reduced to a minimum. 

The village of Oka has a history of its 
own, dating from before the French revo- 
lution. Here the Sulpicians obtained a 
grant of land from the King of France 
and established a mission designed to 
convert the Iroquois to Christianity. Oka 
is situated on the Ottawa river, which at 
this point widens into the Lake of Two 
Mountains—so called from the mountains 
which rise on either side and throw their 
shadows upon its waters. The village is 
ninety miles below Ottawa, the capital of 
the Dominion, and thirty miles above 


Montreal. The steamers of the Ottawa 
River Navigation company touch at Oka, 
where a splendid wharf has been built by 
the seminary authorities. The place can 
also be reached by carriage road from 
Montreal or by rail to Como. Ten miles 
below Oka is St. Anne’s, where the waters 
of the Ottawa meet those of the St. Law- 
rence. At St. Anne’s Tom Moore spent 
some time. It was there he wrote his 
‘««Canadian Boat Song,’’ and the house in 
which Moore lived is still pointed out to 
tourists. Some miles above Oka is the 
famous Carillon dam, oneof the engineer- 
ing wonders of this continent. This dam 
extends all the way across the Ottawa 
river, creating an artificial cataract nearly 
a mile wide and twelve or fifteen feet high. 
This work was constructed by the gov- 
ernment of Canada at great expense for 
the purpose of flooding out a rapid on the 
river and increasing the depth of water in 
the Carillon canal. Carillon is also an 
historic spot. It was here that a small 
band of sixteen young Frenchmen met 
and resisted a host of Iroquois, who were 
descending the Ottawa to destroy the 
French settlement in 1660. The French- 
men fought forten days, or until the last 
of their number fell, and inflicted such 
loss upon the savages that the latter were 
obliged to abandon their designs. The 
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valor of the «‘ Hero Martyrs of Carillon ’”’ 
is told in French-Canadian song and story. 

In 1717 the lands upon which the village 
of Oka is built, together with a large area 
of the surrounding country, were donated 
by the King of France to the ecclesiastics 
of the order of St. Sulpice in trust to 
provide for the education of the Indians. 
The grant to the Sulpicians was confirmed 
by the British crown after the conquest of 
Canada by England in 1763. The Indians 
on the Oka seigniory have frequently 
sought to maintain a claim to proprietor- 


ship in the lots occupied by them, but their . 


claims have been rejected by the govern- 
ment of Canada. Out of this struggle 
between the Indians and the Sulpicians 
over the proprietorship of the soil have 
grown those difficulties which have made 
Oka and its Indians known to the whole 
North American continent. 

The law officers of the Canadian gov- 
ernment have on various occasions de- 
clared that the Indians have no property 
in the lots which they occupy ; that the 
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title of the Sulpicians is indisputable. A 
bitter sectarian feeling has been aroused 
at times over the matter, in consequence 
of the action of the Iroquois, some years 
ago, in formally renouncing the religious 
faith taught them by the Sulpicians and 
embracing Methodism. This had the 
effect of enlisting on their behalf the sym- 
pathies of a large portion of the popula- 
tion of the Dominion, and in almost every 
Methodist conference held during recent 
years ‘‘ The Oka Question ’’ has been dis- 
cussed and the cause of the Indians warm- 
ly championed. 

The Sulpicians claim that they received 
the lands from the crown on condition 
that they should civilize the Indians, as- 
sist them and instruct them in the Roman 
Catholic faith; that they are still anx- 
ious to fulfil that trust, and that those Ind- 
ians who refuse to accept their teachings 
have no claim to assistance or considera- 
tion at the hands of the seminary. The 
Dominion government has endeavored 
to solve the difficulty by moving those 
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MONKS CONFESSING THEIR FAULTS, 
Indians who are Methodists to a settle- 
ment in western Ontario, but the scheme 
has been only partially successful. About 
seventeen years ago a Methodist church 
built at Oka for the use of the Indians 
who had embraced that faith was burned 
down, and shortly afterwards the Cath- 
olic church and presbytery were de- 
stroyed. A number of Methodist Ind- 
ians were arrested and tried for setting 
fire to the property of the seminary. At 
the first trial the jury failed to agree, but 
at the second the Indians were acquitted. 
The church, presbytery and convent now 
seen from the landing were built in 1877 
upon the sites of those burned down short- 
ly before. 

The present village of Oka is populated 
by Indians, French Canadians and Metis, 
or half-breeds. It is a straggling village 
of wooden buildings. The Methodist Ind- 
ians reside chiefly in the outskirts of 
the village. The principal buildings are 
the church, presbytery and convent, which 
contain some fine old paintings, brought 
to Canada during the troublous times 
of the French revolution. Upon the high 
altar in the church is a large solid silver 
statue, presented to the Oka mission by 
King Louis xv. of France. The first 
convent was built at Oka in 1720. Many 
of the works of art in the church and 
presbytery were painted early in the 
eighteenth century. The curé pointed 
out to us a large painting representing 
the massacres of the three Jesuit martyrs, 
Brebceuf, Lallament and Jorgues, by Iro- 
quois Indians on the shores of Georgian 
bay in 1649, and proudly informed us 
that the Christianized Iroquois now living 
in and around Oka were the descendants 
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of the very savages who so cruelly mas- 


sacred the three Jesuits named. A large 
monument to the memory of the three 
martyrs was lately erected near Quebec. 
The bodies of a number of the early French 
missionaries lie buried beneath the church 
at Oka. 

Four miles northeast of Oka, on the 
road towards St. Eustache and Montreal, 
is the monastery of the Trappist monks. 
The road from Oka is rough and uphill. 
To the left as we leave the village rises 
the Mount of Calvary, a high, sharp peak, 
upon the sides of which seven small chap- 
els or shrines have existed for many years, 
and up this mountain the faithful make 
pilgrimages. The three highest of these 
whitewashed chapels are visible from the 
lake. On the side of another hill, to the 
right of the roadway and facing the river, 
stands the large three-story wooden build- 
ing which was the first home of the 
Trappists, after they had got fairly under 
way. The building is now used as a 
storehouse and barn. It was found too 
cold and shaky for a dwelling, owing to 
its being exposed to the high winds from 
the lake. Moreover, the monks found it 
necessary to have their chapel, cloister, 
sleeping quarters, etc., close to their prin- 
cipal working fields, which are behind 
the mountain. 

As we approach the old monastery the 
fields differ in appearance from those of 
the French farmers whose homesteads we 
have passed. The bowlders, which in 
some places covered the ground to such 
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an extent as to make it difficult for 
a sheep to find pasturage, have been 
gathered into well-shaped stone walls or 
fences. Some fields have been denuded 
of stones altogether and young orchards 
planted therein. Others seem to have 
been set apart as ‘‘ bowlder cemeteries,”’ 
being given up altogether to the huge, 
whitish rocks carried from other sections 
of the farm. There is an appearance of 
systematic industry as soon as we come 
upon the estate of the silent monks. 
Descending the hill behind the old mon- 
astery, the new monastery, a solid-look- 
ing four-story L-shaped building with a 
tiled roof, comes into view, surrounded by 
barns, mills, forges and other industrial 
hives. The monks have utilized the 
current of a small stream, and by care- 
fully husbanding the water and lifting it 
out of its course by means of a wooden 
sluice have obtained sufficient power to 
operate a sawmill and a gristmill—the 
water which turns the « overshot’’ wheel 
of the sawmill serving afterwards to turn 
the flourmill wheel below. 

Visitors to the monastery are always 
well received and cared for, hospitality 
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being one of the rules of the order. 
But the greatest personage in the land 
receives exactly the same treatment as 
the humblest wayfarer who. may seek a 
night’s shelter. A portion of the build- 
ing is fitted up as quarters for guests, and 
one of the officials of the monastery is the 
‘«guest master,’’ who looks after the com- 
fort of visitors. Arriving at the entrance 
to the monastic grounds the visitor: finds, 
in staring letters, on a white board, 
the warning: «No Ladies are Admitted 
Here.’’ The notice is in French and 
English. “««These men evidently know 
how to preserve peace in their home,”’ 
growled a bachelor member of our party, 
as, leaving our horse to be cared for by a 
lay friar in a long, gray, hooded cloak, 
who uttered not a word, we made for one 
of the entrances to the building. The 
door was opened by a tall monk with a 
bushy beard and long eyelashes, clad in 
the white robe worn by clerical members 
of the order. He didnot speak, and when 
we addressed him in English he lifted his 
shoulders and dropped his arms in the 
way peculiar to Frenchmen, and which 
is so aggravatingly expressive. But in 
response to an inquiry for the superior, 
made to him in French, he beckoned us 
to follow him as he shambled through 
the room and into a long hallway which 
we afterwards found was the cloister. 
Along this corridor we were taken until 
a room was reached in which the abbot 
or superior of the monastery was found, 
transacting business with one of the 
French-Canadian farmers of the neigh- 
borhood. The monastery was formerly a 
priory. Now it is an abbey; and Father 
Antoine, who was formerly the prior, was 
duly elected abbot. 

The abbot received us very courteously 
and invited us to spend the night in his 
monastery. Soon theguest master, Father 
Peter, a young French-Canadian priest, 
who joined the order a few years ago, 
appeared and conducted us to our quarters 
on the ground floor at the west end of the 
main building. The rooms were neatly 
furnished. The floors of our bedrooms 
were bare, but scrupulously clean, and on 
the walls hung some religious pictures. 
Father Peter promised to return shortly 
and take us to supper. The monks were 
assembling for evening service, the lay 
members of the order clad in brown 
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cloaks and heavy boots, the clerics wear- 
ing white woollen cloaks made of fine 


cloth imported from France. The in- 
stitution is thoroughly democratic. The 


abbot is obliged to conform to the rules 
as rigidly as the humblest laborer in the 
monastery. He sleeps, like each of the 
others, upon a straw mattress placed 
upon a shelf in a cell about half the size 
of an ordinary stateroom on a steamship. 
It is to be said, however, that the build. 
ing is thoroughly equipped with the 
most improved heating and ventilating 
apparatus. 

Soon Father Peter returned to inform 
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rules are not strictly observed,’’ the guest 
master continued, ‘‘but they are. We 
never speak to one another, except to 
give the salutation, ‘ Remember Death.’ 
We eat only bread, vegetables and water. 
Sometimes we have a little rice and cider. 
We never taste meat, fish, butter, eggs, 
cheese, tea or coffee. We never use milk 
except when mixed with cooked rice. 
Yes, it is a severe life. We never receive 
any newspapers, and can only write oc- 
casionally to relatives.’’ And then he 
began to tell us of occurrences in his life 
‘“when he was in the world,’’ which 
made us feel as if we had passed the 
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us that supper was ready, and we fol- 
lowed him down into the basement, where 
a meal of mashed potatoes, coarse, dark- 
colored bread made on the premises, but- 
ter, tea, coffee and eggs had been pre- 
pared. «We never give our visitors 
meat,’’ said Father Peter, «and, of course, 
we never take any ourselves. You have 
you all that we ever offer to 
visitors, even the archbishop, when he 
comes.’’ 

He produced, however, two black bot- 
tles of cider, which he said the monks 
manufactured, and which is their only 
drink, besides water. 

«A great many may think that our 
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River Styx or had been transplanted to 
another planet. The establishment of the 
monastery, Father Peter told us, dated 
from 1881, the year in which ‘the bad 
government of France’’ expelled the 
Trappists from that country. Four monks 
came to Canada, and the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, a wealthy ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion with headquarters in Montreal, gave 
the order the 1ooo acres of waste land 
which the monks are rapidly transform- 
ing into a magnificent farm. «See that 
little shanty out there,’’ said Father 
Peter, pointing to the first home of the 
Trappists here ; ‘‘see what we have ac- 
complished in ten years.’’ 
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‘‘To what do you owe your success 
chiefly ?"’ 

‘God is good to us. We work only for 
His glory. We strive to reclaim the waste 
places of the earth and make them fruit- 
ful. The men work hard, and you see it 
costs us very little to live. Our clothing 
does not cost much, and our food practi- 
cally nothing. Our lives are devoted to 
work, prayer and meditation.”’ 

‘‘How do you carry on business with 
the outside world ?”’ 

‘“The abbot engages and pays the 
laborers, whom you see working with our 
friars in the mills 
and the creamery, 
and when we have 
any produce to sell 
he either goes to 
Montreal himself 
or commissions 
someone to go for 
him. We have a 
splendid lot of 
stock—horses, cat- 
tle and pigs—and 
we make some rev- 
enue out of pork.’’ 

He also informed 
us that the monas- 
tery and surround- 
ing estate had been 
mortgaged for 
$40,000 some years 
before to raise 
money for necessa- 
ry improvements, 
but that this debt 
was gradually be- 
ing paid off. 

At eight o'clock 
every evening the Trappists retire to their 
sleeping quarters, and when that hour 
approached a young visitor was sent to 
ask us to go to the chapel and hear the 
evening hymn of the Trappists, which, 
we were told, is chanted exactly as it was 
in the time of St. Benedict. Every Trap- 
pist is a member of the choir, and all took 
part in the solemn singing of the evening 
hymn, which was accompanied by the 
notes of an organ. The chapel is on the 
fourth story of the building, and to reach 
it we have to pass through the chapter, 
a square room, with two altars at one 
side, benches running around the three 
others and an organ near the centre. It 
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is in the chapter that monks who have 
violated the rules of the order make their 
self-accusations, prostrating themselves 
upon their faces on the floor and begging 
pardon of God and their brethren. In 
the chapel are wooden stalls, one for each 
monk, in which they sit, stand or kneel 
during service. 

After the evening hymn had been sung, 
the monks, in brown and white cloaks, 
filed into the chapter, where a litany was 
chanted, and then they dispersed for the 
night. The guest master piloted his 
charges back to their quarters, warning 
them not to make 
any noise, because 
there might be 
some people mak- 
ing retreats in the 
adjoining rooms, 
who might com- 
plain if disturbed. 
‘From now until 
two o’clock in the 
morning,’’ said Fa- 
ther Peter, ‘‘is 
what we call ‘ dead 
silence.’ Not 
a word is spoken 
by anybody — not 
even by the abbot. 
If something extra- 
ordinary happens, 
if a friar is taken 
very sick, for in- 
stance, word is 
brought to the ab- 
bot, and he sends 
for a physician or 
does what is neces- 
sary.’’ 

‘And how do you do when it becomes 
absolutely necessary to communicate with 
each other in the fields ?”’ 

‘« There is a foreman or director of each 
branch of the work. He is entitled to 
give instructions which the others follow. 
If anything inore is needed a friar goes to 
the abbot or the second superior and he at- 
tends to the matter.”’ 

At a quarter past eight it was dead 
silence indeed. Not a sound could be 
heard within the walls of the monastery. 
In winter the Trappists retire at seven 
o'clock, and in summer they sleep for an 
hour in the middle of the day, from twelve 
to one o’clock. At two o'clock in the 
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morning the loud clanging of the bell on 
the roof of the building notified us that 
the Trappists’ hour of rising had arrived, 
and at five minutes past two all the monks 
had assembled in the chapel for matins— 
the first morning service. ‘The time be- 
tween half-past two and four o'clock is 
devoted to pious meditations, private 
devotions, masses and the office called 
‘‘Prime,’’ the latter lasting about twenty 
minutes. At six o’clock in summer and 
at seven in winter the office of «« Terce’’ is 
attended, and then the monks disperse to 
their various duties, returning at eleven 
o'clock for the office called «‘ Sexte.’’ In 
summer the first meal of the day is taken 
at half-past eleven o’clock and in winter 
the dinner hour is half-past two. At half- 
past four vespers are sung. This is fol- 
lowed by a light collation, usually bread 
and water, and the ninety minutes from 
half-past six until bedtime are consumed 
in chanting the Salve Regina, the evening 
hymn, and sometimes a litany. During 
the season of Lent the first and only meal 
is taken at half-past four p.m. On Sun- 
days matins and lauds are sung, instead of 
being merely recited as on ordinary days, 
and as this takes an hour longer, the 
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CLOISTERS. 


Trappists rise at one o’clock, and on spe- 
cial feasts known as ‘ doubles ’’ they rise 
at midnight, and the singing of the canon- 
ical matins occupies three hours. The lay 
monks, those who have not been ordained 
as priests and who wear the brown habit, 
are not required to attend the singing of 
the various offices. At three o’clock they 
begin their duties fortheday. At fourthey 
return and hear mass. In summer the 
clerical monks, laying aside their cloaks 
and appearing in the ‘«‘ under costume,”’ 
as it is called, spend six hours daily in 
manual labor, and in winter four and a 
half, and they are allowed two hours for 
study in summer and four in winter. 

The Trappists are dead to the civil law 
of Quebec. They cannot as individuals 
own any property or sue or be sued. The 
monastery is a little principality of itself. 
It is governed by its own peculiar code, 
but the abbot is a strictly constitutional 
ruler. His discretionary powers are rigid- 
ly limited. When amonk dies he is buried 
in the cemetery attached to the monastery, 
and is remembered only in the prayers 
of those inmates of the abbey who survive 
him. ‘There are now sixty-three Trappists 


in the abbey at Oka, twenty-eight of whom 
have been ordained as priests and wear 
the white robe. 


Some of the lay mem- 
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bers of the order are boys under twenty 
years of age. Father Peter informed us 
that in 1889 a number of boys were brought 
to the monastery from a Montreal orphan- 
age, the design being to teach them how 
tofarm. Butthe work of instructing those 
boys interfered so seriously with the rou- 
tine and rules of the Trappists that they 
were sent back to the orphanage, with the 
exception of four or five who elected to 
become members of the order. 

‘‘Can men leave your order, and do 
they leave ?’’ the guest master was asked. 

‘‘ A certain time is allowed as the proba- 
tionary period after a man joins the order. 
During that period he is at liberty to leave 
when he pleases. After the novice has 
made his final vows and renounced the 
world, he can only leave after obtaining 
special permission and for some valid 
reason, such as ill health, family necessi- 
ties or some equally good grounds."’ 

‘Do not men break down under such 
rigid and austere discipline and such poor 
fare?’ 

‘«« At first the life is exceedingly severe, 
but we gradually get accustomed to it. 
There is very seldom any sickness among 
the friars.’’ 

At four o’clock a novice was sent to in- 
vite us to go to the chapel to attend a 
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special mass. It was gray daylight. To 
reach the stairway leading to the chapel 
we had to pass through the cloister. Here 
we found monks praying before the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, sitting upon their 
boxes engaged in study, or writing on the 
sills of the high windows which look out 
upon the rear of the abbey and the rude 
cross which marks the burying gronnd. 
Their long white cloaks made them look 
like so many ghosts. In the cloister no 
word is ever spoken, even by the abbot. 
Along the sides of this hallway, on the 
floor, for part of its length are small boxes, 
about a foot square. Those boxes serve 
as seats and each contains all the worldly 
possessions of the Trappist whose name 
it bears; there is a rough chair for the 
abbot. Each box contains a few books 
and tracts, and the whip with which the 
owner lashes his body every Friday. The 
second superior, next to the abbot, is 
Father Pius, and the secretary is Father 
Joseph. Both these gentlemen are said 
to belong to eminent families in France. 
The early morning services in the 
chapel are vefy impressive. There are 
four rows of wooden stalls, and for the 
greater portion of the time from two 
until five o’clock the monks stand or 
kneel in these. In the dim light of the 
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altar lamps, wrapped up in their white or 
brown robes, with shaven heads and 
humble countenances, they chant their 
psalms in those sonorous tones peculiar 
to the monastic orders, and when the notes 
of the organ peal forth the situation is suf- 
ficient to excite religious emotion and en- 
thusiasm in the hearts of the most in- 
different. 

‘‘As surely as we live there are saints 
in this house,’’ said an old recluse who 
was formerly a book dealer in Montreal, 
but who now makes the monastery his 
home. ‘They follow the rules most 
rigidly. Not a word is ever spoken in 
that cloister, and the way they whip 
themselves on Fridays—it is really terri- 
ble.’’ 

Each abbey is an independent estab- 
lishment, but the monks at Oka recognize 
their former home, the Abbey of Belfon- 
taine, France, as their parent house, and 
so the Mitred Abbot of Belfontaine, the 
Prior General of the Trappist order, came 
to Canada to preside over the ceremony 
of transforming the Oka priory into an 
abbey. The election of the new abbot 
was conducted in accordance with the 
rules provided by St. Benedict himself. 
Every member of the order, lay or clerical, 
attached to the monastery has a vote at 
the election of an abbot, who is chosen 
for life. On the morning that the Oka 
house was raised to the dignity of an 
abbey the usual early mass was celebrated 
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by the Abbot of Belfontaine. Then all 
the doors of the monastery were closed 
and locked and the keys handed to the 
presiding prelate, who delivered a short 
address to the monks upon the impor- 
tance of the election about to take place. 
Each monk then knelt in turn before the 
Abbot of Belfontaine, and swore to fulfil 
his duty according to his conscience, then 
deposited his ballot in the box and left 
the room. After all had voted three scru- 
tineers counted the ballots and declared 
Father Antoine duly elected to the office 
of abbot of the monastery. The bells 
were then rung, the doors were unlocked 
and the monks reéntered the chapter ; 
after which the new abbot knelt before 
the officiating prelate, who instructed him 
in his duties and placed a mitre upon his 
head. The monks then swore to be faith- 
ful unto death to their abbot, and the Te 
Deum was chanted in the same tone as in 
the abbeys of Europe during the middle 
ages. A minute of the proceedings of 
the day was taken by a notary, who is the 
member of parliament for the county, 
which was at once transmitted to Rome. 
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It is almost incredible that men of 
culture, intelligence and wealth should 
forsake the world to lead the life of 
hardship, privation, isolation and silence 
peculiar to the Trappists, but many do 
so, and all their property passes to the 
monastery which they enter. 

The first monastery of this order was 
near Mortagne, France, and was founded 
in 1140 by Rotrou, Count of Perche, who 
gave it toa colony of Benedictine monks. 
A narrow gorge called La Trappe, which 
gave entrance to the building, gave it also 
its name. In 1664 the order was revived 
and reorganized by De Rancé, a godson 
of Cardinal Richelieu. There are strange 
and romantic stories told as to the causes 
which led De Rancé to forsake his life of 
pleasure and luxury and to devote him- 
self to reforming by precept and exam- 
ple the rules of the Trappist monastery. 
He had taken holy orders, but his life was 
for years a scandal. The sudden death 
of the Duchess of Rohan-Montbazon is 
said to have given him the shock which 
turned his whole course of life. It is re- 
lated by some of De Rancé’s contempo- 
raries, but disputed by his biographers, 
that he arrived at the duchess’s house un- 
aware of her death, and entered her apart- 
ments without warning, only to find the 
woman's head lying apart from her body, 
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which had been decapitated because the 
coffin was too short and there was no time 
to procure another. This story is discred- 
ited, but certain it is that De Rancé’s 
reformation dates from about the time of 
the duchess’s death. He sold large por- 
tions of his property and distributed the 
proceeds between hospitals and the poor, 
but retained sufficient to enable him to re- 
pair La Trappe, of which he had become 
the proprietor. He found the abbey ina 
deplorable condition, and the monks who 
occupied it were so far indisposed to lis- 
ten to his reform schemes that they threat- 
ened to kill him. But he pensioned the 
incorrigibles off and filled their places 
with men of the strict Cistercian order, 
and in a short time De Rancé himself 
became the abbot. His plans were ap- 
proved by the Pope, and he established 
the rules which prescribe silence, labori- 
ous manual labor, hard beds, coarse cloth- 
ing and general abstinence from flesh- 
meat, eggs, fish and wine. De Rancé 
further ordained that each monk should 
spend some time each evening digging 
his own grave, and should sleep on straw 
in his coffin. 

Besides the Oka abbey there are only 
three other small Trappist establishments 
in America—one in Nova Scotia and two 
in the United States. 
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FRENCH JOURNALISTS AND 
JOURNALISM. 


By ARTHUR HORNBLOW. 


hed is a common error to suppose that the 
newspaper is an institution of recent 
growth, for it certainly antedates the in- 


Under different names and forms the news- 
paper or journal has been known in every 
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civilized community—a manuscript jour- 
nalism, maybe, but as much journalism 
as ours of the present day. Probably the 
cultured Greek enjoyed the philippics of 
Demosthenes quite as much as the radi- 
cals in England enjoy Labouchere or the 
reds in France relish Rochefort. The prin- 
ciple of the newspaper was born when men 
first began to ask each other: «* What's 
new?’’ It was quickly recognized as a 





useful instrument of political propaganda. 
The state wielded it first against the peo- 
ple and then the people used it against 
the state. What were the Acta diurna 
and the Acta publica of Rome, the Annals 
of the Pontiffs, the Ephemerides of the 
Greeks, and, later, the Notizie Scritte of 
the republic of Venice, but the forerun- 
ners of our modern newspaper ? 

Several countries have claimed the honor 
of having published the first printed news- 
paper, but each has had to give way in 
favor of Belgium, where, at Brussels, ap- 
peared an eight-page printed newspaper 
in 1621. Chalmers, the famous encyclo- 
peedist, claimed that he had found in the 
British museum an English Mercurie of 
1588, but this was 
afterwards found 
to be a mere 
translation of the 
manuscript ga- 
zettes of Hol- 
land. There is 
no earlier trace 
of a printed 
newspaper in 
Europe than the 
Brussels publica- 
tion of 1621, yet, 
notwithstanding 
this early start, 
Belgium was 
soon outstripped 
in the new indus- 
try by her neigh- 
bor, France. It 
was not till the 
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Renaudot took up the idea that the news- 
paper began to assume definite form. 
From then on its growth was phenomenal. 

Theophraste Renaudot, the first French 
journalist, in addition to his principal 
calling as a physician, was an attorney, 
a public writer, a lecturer and a pawn- 
broker. He knew everybody in Paris ; he 
had his entrées at the court of Louis x111., 
and he enjoyed the spe- 
cial favor of the mighty 
Richelieu. Tradition de- 
scribes him as being a 
man of keen intelligence, 
a wit, a great intrigant, 
and a master of many 
languages. Renaudot 
was in the habit of re- 
ceiving some of the new 
printed newspapers from 
Holland, and he con- 
ceived the idea of imitat- 
ing them in Paris. He 
sought his friend Riche- 
lieu, pointed out to the 
cardinal how useful such 
a paper would be to fur- 
ther his (the cardinal’s) 
policy, and asked his 
support. The desired aid 
was granted, and the first 
number of La Gazette de 
France was issued OM yewrr rovgurer, 
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The new paper began under favorable 
auspices. Richelieu granted Renaudot 
an exclusive privilege, the only condition 
being that the cardinal should « edit’’ the 
paper. This clause Richelieu took seri- 
ously, and for a long time both the car- 
dinal and Louis x11. had more to say as 
to what should go into the paper than had 
Renaudot himself. The king profited by 
this medium also to give his subjects a 
glimpse of his domestic troubles. What 
he did not dare say himself he printed in 
the Gazette, watching the effect of his 
words on the proud spirit of the queen. 
A quantity of the original manuscripts, 
with pen and pencil corrections by the 
king himself, are in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale in Paris. But this illustrious col- 
laboration nearly cost Renaudot dear, for, 
on the king’s death, Anne of Austria de- 
manded an explanation of the Gazette's 
slanders. The matter was brought into 
court, and Renaudot succeeded in proving 
that he was only a tool in the hands of 
the king. 

The Gazette remained the semi-official 
organ of the government all through the 
seventeenth century, and on January 1, 
1762, it became the official organ. Imita- 
tors now sprang up on every side, and the 
Renaudot family urged their exclusive 
privilege in vain. The Journal des Sa- 
vants appeared in 1655, 
the Journal du Palais in 
1672, the famous Mercure 
Galant in 1675, and the 
Journal de Paris in 1676. 
With the revolution came 
a perfect deluge of print- 
ed journals. Mirabeau 
began his fight for a free 
political press, and suc- 
ceeded with the fall of 
the Bastile. His Courrier 
de Provence made the 
way clear for Bessot’s 
Patriote Francais and 
Camille Desmoulins’ 
Discours de la Lanterne 
aux Parisiens. The fa- 
mous Journal des Débats 
et des Décrets, now 
known as the Journal 
des Débats, made _ its 
appearance on August 
29, 1789. Later came Le 
Moniteur Universel and 
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a vast number of revolutionary sheets, 
the majority of which were short-lived, 
only two having survived to the present 
day. Under the consulate every news- 
paper was suppressed except the Moni- 
teur Universel, which sung Napoleon’s 
victories or explained away his defeats, 
according to circumstances. On the fall 


of the empire a reaction followed, and 
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the Journal des Débats took the lead, 
and held it until a comparatively recent 
date. Louis xvi. and Charles x. both 
patronized the press liber- 
ally, and during the lat- 
ter’s reign were founded 
Le Figaro and La Revue 
des Deux Mondes. The 


press censorship of the 
second empire brought 
about a radical change. 


The pompous and doc- 
trinaire journal has grad- 
ually disappeared to make 
room for a new journalism 

a journalism of sensa- 
tion and telegraphic news 
closely akin to the press 
of England and America. 
One of these new papers, 
Le Matin, modelled on the 
plan of the cld Morning 
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News —a little 
paper published 
by a group of 
Englishmen for 
the English col- 
ony in Paris—at 
once became a 
favorite and has 
now one of the 


widest circula- 
tions among 


Paris newspa- 
pers. . Yet, in 
spite of this fa- 
vorable recep- 
tion to a news- 
paper pure and 
simple, the 
French editors 
still cling to 
their literary 
traditions, and 
love to clothe 
the most ordinary telegram or interview 
with literary elegance. 

At the present time there are more news- 
papers published daily in Paris than in any 
other city in the world. London boasts 
of about twenty daily papers, Berlin has 
about sixteen, New York has eighteen, 
Paris has fifty-two. Counting the week- 
lies, monthlies and all regular periodicals, 
there is a grand total of 1998 for the city 
of Paris and 3180 for the French prov- 
inces. This is stupendous, but it is not 
all. Paris also boasts of the largest circu- 
lation. The New York Herald claims a 
circulation of 200,000 copies, and the New 
York World of over 300,- 
ooo, a day; the Petit 
Journal of Paris is known 
to have a circulation of 
I ,000,000 copies daily. 
Of these fifty-two daily 
papers only five or six 
make money. ‘The rest 
vegetate on an allowance 
from the political party 
that subsidizes them. 

The best known and 
most prosperous of the 
Paris papers is Le Figaro, 
which one finds in the 
reading room of every 
large hotel in the world 
and which may be regard- 
ed as the typical Parisian 
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journal. There is no difference more 
marked than that which exists between a 
French and American newspaper. With 
us the reporter is supreme; in France it 
is the topical essayist or chroniqueur. 
French journalism is entirely personal. 
Each article is signed, and the newspaper 
itself is dwarfed by the importance of its 
editors. With us it is the Tribune or Sun 
that says this or that ; in France it is M. 
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Rochefort or M. Magnard. The front page 
of Le Figaro is taken up with the topical 
essay, a short article by the editor-in-chief 
on the political situation, and two columns 
of society notes signed by Masque de Fer. 
The news of the day occupies a ridiculously 
small space on the inside pages. Another 
important feature of every French journal 
is the feuilleton or novel. Large sums are 
paid to the best authors of the day, and 
most of the new novels appear as serials 
before being published in book form. In- 
deed, the feuilleton is so popular, espe- 
cially with the women, that the commence- 
ment of a new story by a favorite author 
will cause the paper’s circulation to jump 
up from 50,000 to 100,000 copies a week. 
Another noticeable feature of the French 
papers is the small advertising patronage. 
The Figaro, consisting of four pages, 
rarely has more than half a page of adver- 
tisements. None of the Latin races under- 
stand advertising as do the Saxon. More- 
over, the Paris papers have exorbitant 
rates, two dollars per line being the usual 
charge. George Augustus Sala once said 
that French journalism consisted in giv- 
ing the date of tomorrow and the news 
of yesterday. Le Figaro and one or two 
other journals have departed from the silly 
custom of dating their papers a day ahead, 
but many still cling to it. 

The present editor-in-chief of Le Figaro 
is M. Francis Magnard, one time a clerk 
in the government offices. M. Magnard 
today is fifty-five years of age. Heis a 
delightfully clear, vigorous writer, and, 
allied to no party, he discusses every ques- 
tion from the point of view of common 
sense. The principal writers on the paper 
are Emile Blavet (Masgue de Fer) ; Gaston 
Calmette and Charles Chincholle, two 
clever descriptive reporters ; Jacques St. 
Cére, in charge of the foreign desk; Phi- 
lippe Gill, book reviewer ; Henri Fouquier, 
dramatic critic; Maurice Lefevre (Mon- 
sieur de l’Orchestre); Charles Darcours, 
musical critic; Albert Bataille, court re- 
porter. All these men are well known. 
Emile Blavet for a long time was secre- 
tary of the Paris opera house ; Chincholle 
was Boulanger’s lieutenant during the 
brav’ général’s short reign of popularity, 
and Albert Bataille has some reputation 
as a novelist. Jacques St. Cére is now 
under an engagement to James Gordon 
Bennett to supply the New York Herald 
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with French political news. Besides these 
regular writers, the Figaro employs fif- 
teen or twenty space reporters and a small 
army of essayists, including some of the 
most authoritative pens in France. The 
cost of this literary staff is 750,000 francs 
per annum. The actual expenses of run- 
ning the paper foot up over 4,000,000 of 
francs per annum. Yet, in spite of this, 
the Figaro makes a great deal of money. 
It is owned by a stock company, and the 
original s5oo-franc shares issued in 1863 
are worth today 12,000 francs each. 

gut Le Figaro is a pygmy, both as 
regards circulation and prosperity, com- 
pared with Le Petit Journal, which has a 
bona-fide circulation of 1,000,000 copies 
It uses 200,000 kilos of paper a 
week, and the expenses of running it 
amount to over 10,000,000 of francs per 
annum. It is a small paper, as its title 
indicates, and is sold for five centimes 
(one cent), or one-third of the price of the 


a day. 





Figaro. Its readers are recruited almost 
entirely among the lower classes—small 
tradesmen, servants, laborers, etc. Its 


columns contain very little foreign news 
no erudite essays, but more local 
news and more feuilleton than any paper 
in Paris. The managers of the Petit Jour- 
nal spend each year on publicity alone 
700,000 frances, and active agents push the 
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sales in every city, town and village in 
France. The paper is owned bya stock 
company, most of the shares being held by 
M. Marenoni, the inventor of the improved 
printing presses bearing his name. An- 
other successful penny paper is Le Petit 
Parisien, edited by M. J. Dupuy. 

With the appearance of Le Matin in 1883 
began the presse a informations, or real 
newspapers, where live news took prece- 
dence over the essay. Dispensing with 
the services of the old-fashioned Agence 
Havas—an institution analogous to our 
Associated Press—Le Matin had its own 
private wire communicating with every 
capital in Europe, and the Parisians were 
treated to a taste of American journalism. 
Readers came, and Le Matin has flour- 
ished. Imitators also came, as a matter 
of course, the most important being 
L’Eclair, a superior paper to the Matin, 
and sold for half the price. 

Each political party in France—and 
they are legion—has one or more organs. 
The most important of the monarchical 
papers is Le Gaulois, edited by a well- 
known Parisian journalist, M. Arthur 
Meyer. It will be remembered that once, 
when fighting a duel necessitated by one 
of his articles, M. Meyer scandalized all 
Paris and amused the world by adroitly 
dodging his adversary’s sword round a 
tree. Le Gaulois has fallen off greatly 
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during the last ten years ; indeed, its for- 
tunes fluctuate with that of its party. It 
is believed to be subsidized by the Comte 
de Paris and the Duchesse d’Uzes. Prom- 
inent among its contributors are Gaston 
Jollivet, Louis Ganderax and M. Cornély. 
Another sheet equally unhappy as re- 
gards its finances is L’Evenement, which 
was established by an ex-partner of the 
Figaro in the hope of rivalling that jour- 
nal, 

Parisian journalism counts among its 
workers two women writers of marked 
ability -Madame Adam and Madame 
Severine. Madame Juliette Adam is the 
editor and founder of the Nouvelle Revue, 
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a political and literary bi-monthly, simi- 
lar in appearance and tone to the best 
English political re- 
views. As an editorial 
writer Madame Adam is 
exceedingly well in- 
formed. She is gifted 
with a comprehensive 
and vigorous style, and 
the able manner in which 
she can discuss the most 
complex political situa- 
tion—foreign or domestic 
—is, in a woman, alto- 
gether remarkable. 
Madame Severine, or 
Severine, as she is most 
familiarly called, is a pu- 
pil of the late anarchist 
Jules Vallés, and she has 
inherited from him the 
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peculiar, aggressive, yet picturesque style 
of writing for which Vallés was noted. 
Severine writes for the proletariat only, 
and never tires of preaching the social 
revolution. Her leading articles in the 
Figaro are veritable pieces of literature, 
powerful and convincing in argument, 
glowing in highly colored rhetoric. Sev- 
erine has the reputation of being a thor- 
oughly honest writer, and absolutely sin- 
cere in her convictions. This, more than 
anything else, has endeared her to the 
French people. 

One of the most interesting histories a 
newspaper can boast of is that of the 
Journal des Débats. Started in the midst 
of the great revolution, it has survived 
to the present day, and up to quite re- 
cently held its place at the head of Pa- 
risian journals. Many 
of the most celebrated 
men in France have con- 
tributed to its columns, 
and although of late 
years its articles have 
lost much of their pris- 
tine brilliancy, the Dé- 
bats is still read relig- 
iously by a great 
number of Frenchmen. 
The paper lives today on 
its past reputation. Itis 
in the Débats that Jules 
Lemaitre, that brilliant 
dramatic critic, holds 
forth each Sunday on 
the dramatic events of 
the Parisian week. Er 
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nest Reyer, the compos- 
er of Sigurd and Sa- 
lammbo, is the musical 
critic. The Débats is 
still published at the 
same spot as 100 years 
ago. 

Renaudot's old pa- 
per, La Gazette de 
France, is likewise still 
in existence, and is now 
in its two hundred and 
sixty-first year. It has 
never swerved from its 
Legitimist traditions, 
and still battles for a 
lost cause. Le Moni- 
teur Universel, another pau pe cassaGnac, 
centenarian, upholds 
the cause of the Orleanists. Before 1879, 
when the present Journal Officiel was 
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started, the Moniteur was the official or- 
gan of the government, and it published 
in extenso the compte rendu of the Cham- 
ber, which the other papers never did. 
Famous writers on the Moniteur’s staff 
were Sainte-Beuve and Théophile Gautier. 

The boulevard papers par excellence are 
Le Gil Blas and L’Echo de Paris. The 
former has seen its best days, and has had 
to give way to its more fortunate rival. 
30th papers revel in spiced articles and 
scandalous stories, written by such risqué 
authors as Guy de Maupassant, Catulle 
Mendes and Armand Silvestre. The Gil 
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Blas has been fined sev- 
eral times for the pub- 
lication of indecent lit- 
erature. So it is not 
surprising that both the 
Gil Blas and the Echo 
de Paris are boycotted 
by all respectable 
French families. 

It is the ambition and 
aim of every French pol- 
itician to have a journal 
of his own, wherein to 
attack his enemies or 
air his views. Jules 
Ferry, ex-president of 
the council, candidate 
EDITOR, AuToriTe. for the presidency, and 

the most unpopular 
man in France, is editor of a penny paper 
called L/ Estafette ; Georges Clemenceau, 
the destroyer of ministries, edits the Jus- 
tice ; Cassagnac, deputy, edits L’ Autorité. 
-aul de Cassagnac and Henri Rochefort 
are, perhaps, the most widely known 
French journalists. Each has certainly 
made enough noise in the world to have 
won that distinction. L,’Autorité is the 
official organ of Prince Napoleon, and 
makes a bold fight for the restoration of 
the plébiscite. Cassagnac loves the arena, 
and never refuses to fight either with his 
pen or his sword. He has fought more 
duels than any man living. He is a vig- 
orous writer, and, 
thanks to his talent, 
his paper has a large 
circulation. Cassa- 
gnac is now forty- 
nine years of age. 
Henri Rochefort is 
editor of I,’ Intransi- 
geant, the title mean- 
ing ‘no compro- 
mise.’’ The world has 
never known a more 
extraordinary man 
than Rochefort. His 
whole life has been 
an enigma both to 
his enemies and his 
friends. It is a life 
made up of contra- 
dictions and incon- 
sistencies, and his 
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his life. He has been 
nearly everything a 
man can be—clerk, 
journalist, dramatist, 
sculptor, deputy, mem- 
ber of the infamous 


Commune and convict. 
Rochefort attacks ev- 
erybody on principle, 
and when he has ruined 


his enemy he makes 
him his friend. As an 
instance: when Bou- 


langer’s star began to 
rise, Rochefort attacked 
what he called «the 
scheming dictator ;’’ a 
few months later he 
and Boulanger were 
inseparable, and for along time L,’ Intran- 
sigeant was the official organ of the Bou- 
langists. Rochefort was endowed by nat- 
ure with the most brilliant gifts, of which 
he has made the worst possible use. One 
who has read Ia Lanterne, those marvel- 
lous pages that electrified Paris in 1868 
and hastened the fall of Napoleon 111., 
will not deny that this is a wonderful man. 
A curious feature of L’Intransigeant’s ad- 
vertising columns is the prominent an- 
nouncement that the paper will not accept 
advertisements from Germans. Rochefort 
is known to dislike the conquerors of ’70, 
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yet this is a strange 
mixture of business 
and sentiment. 

Two other important 
political papers in their 
respective spheres are 
La République Fran- 
cgaise and Le Soleil. 
The former was found- 
ed by Gambetta, and 
during that states- 
man’s lifetime was a 
prosperous journal. It 
has fallen off consider- 
ably since. Its present 
editor is Joseph Rein- 
ach, the deputy. LeSo- 
leil, edited by Edouard 
Hervé, the academi- 
cian, is another Orleanist organ, and is 
one of the most prosperous of the penny 
papers. The Rappel, an imperialist paper, 
made a noise under the empire, but is of 
no account today. It is edited by Auguste 
Vacquerie, the son-in-law of Victor Hugo. 
Le Voltaire is another sheet that has seen 
better days. 

One of the latest comers in the field of 
-arisian journalism is La Libre Parole, 
edited by Edouard Drumont, the author of 
La France Juive and other anti-Semitic 
works. Drumont is a fanatic. He sees 
an enemy to society in every Jew, and 
imagines he was born into the world to 
wage a holy war against them. His 
France Juive, in which he has retraced 
the history of every prominent Jewish 
family in France, made a great stir, and 
Drumont was challenged a number of 
times. Drumont is no coward. He has 
the courage of his opinions, and fights 
every time. As to the French public, it 
does not take M. Drumont very seriously. 
The Jew is too well acclimated in France 
and has been too useful for the French 
gentile to care to quarrel with him. One 
of M. Drumont’s friends is the Marquis de 
Mores, who killed in a foolish duel quite 
recently a young Jewish officer named 
Meyer. The belligerent marquis is the 
son of the Duc de Vallombrosa and the 
son-in-law of banker Hoffmann, of New 
York city. There is an amusing story 
current connected with the starting of La 
Libre Parole. It is said that M. Drumont’s 
business manager sent a circular to all 
the rich Jews in Paris, offering to start a 























paper which would at- 
tack the Catholics. 
The offer not being ac- 
cepted, the circular was 
altered slightly and 
sent to all the rich 
Catholics, offering to 
combat the Jew. Hence 
La Libre Parole. 

The evening press 
occupies a very im- 
portant place in French 
journalism. One pa- 
per, Le Soir, publishes 
an edition as late as 
midnight, and this con- 
tains all the news of 
that evening, includ- 
ing the theatrical crit- 
icisms. This is enterprise which is with- 
out parallel even in America. The most 
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influential, however, of the evening pa- 
pers is Le Temps, which was started in 
1861 by Nefftzer. Its present editor is 
M. Adrien Hébrard, a distinguished jour- 
nalist and member of the senate. The 
Temps has a considerable foliowing, but 
it is far from being an entertaining sheet. 
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Its style is dull and 
prosy, and its space is 
usually taken up with 
solemn articles on sci- 
entific subjects, but 
scant space being al- 
lotted to the news of 
the day. It is the 
semi-official organ of 
the government, and 
it is in Le Temps that 
Francisque Sarcey 
writes his celebrated 
dramatic feuilleton. 
Sarcey, who is now 
sixty-three years old, 
is one of the oldest and 
most prominent of Pa- 
risian journalists. His 
first dramatic criticism bears the date of 
September 4, 1859. Hehas been twenty- 
five years on the staff of Le Temps, and 
has written regularly each week a feuille- 
ton of twelvecolumns. This makes about 
1700 articles, or 1,000,000 lines on the sub- 
ject of the drama alone. Besides this 
Sarcey has written several books and one 
or two plays. 
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162 FRENCH JOURNALISTS AND JOURNALISM. 


In addition to Le Temps there is La 

France, edited by Deputy Charles Lalou ; 

La Liberté, established in 1883 by Emile 

de Girardin ; and Paris, edited by Charles 

Laurent, the son of the well-known actress. 

P Each of these papers has a fair circulation. 

La Patrie, also an evening paper, is fifty 

) years old, and at one time was the most 

popular paper in France. It had the same 

importance as has the Figaro today. To 

close this long list I might mention Le 

Siécle, La Bataille, Le Radical, L’Uni- 

vers, Le Monde, La Cocarde, Le Parisien, 

| Le Constitutionel, Le XIX Siécle, Le 
i -ays and La Lanterne. 

Ferdinand Brunetiére, the famous critic 

of the Revue des Deux Mondes and the 
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CAMILLE PELLETAN, EDITOR, LA JUSTICE. 


Gil Blas ; Jules Claretie, the writer of those 
charming pages Ia Vie a Paris, and now 
director of the Comédie Frangaise ; Ana- 
tole France, who writes ‘La Vie Litté- 
raire’’ in Le Temps, and a host of others 
whose names escape my memory. 





M. LALOU, EDITOR, LA FRANCE. 


most widely known of the French literary 

critics, must be included in this sketch, al- 

though his work lies beyond the domain 

of journalism proper. He is a brilliant 
: scholar as well as a brilliant writer, and 
his criticisms consequently carry with 

them an authority which is sometimes 

lacking in the utterances of other critics. 

Other writers who have made them- 

selves famous in Paris journalism are 

Aurelien Scholl, the wittiest of « chroni- 

queurs ;’’ Emile Bergerat, familiar to Fi- 

garo readers as ‘‘ Caliban ’’; Robert.de Bon- 

niéres and Octave Mirbeau, two brilliant 

feuilletonists ; the Countess de Martel, bet- 

ter known as ‘‘Gyp;’’ Henri Lavedan, 

the clever Vie Parisienne writer, who has 

begun to write successful plays; L. de 

Veyran, editor of La Revue d’ Art Drama- 
tique; Fernand Zau, the reporter of the vYES GUYOT, EDITOR. LB SiBCLE. 

















The photographs of MM. Magnard, Chincholle, Caimette and Guyot are reproduced here through the 
courtesy of M. Nadar of Paris. 














THE YULE GUEST. 
By BLiss CARMAM 


AND Yanna by the yule log 
Sat in the empty hall, 

And watched the goblin firelight 
Caper upon the wall: 


The goblins of the hearthstone, 
Who teach the wind to sing, 

Who dance the frozen yule away 
And usher back the Spring ; 


The goblins of the Northland, 
Who teach the gulls to scream, 

Who dance the Autumn into dust, 
The ages into dream. 


Like the tall corn was Yanna, 
Bending and smooth and fair,— 

His Yanna of the sea-gray eyes 
And harvest-yellow hair. 











THE YULE GUEST. 


Child of the low-voiced people 
Who dwell among the hills, 
She had the lonely calm and poise 
Of life that waits and wills. 


Only to-ni, at a little 
With grave regard she smiled, 
Remembering the morn she woke 
And ceased to be a child. 


Outside, the ghostly rampikes, 
Those armies of the moon, 
Stood while the ranks of stars drew on 
To that more spacious noon,— 


While over them in silence 
Waved on the dusk afar 

The gold flags of the Northern light 
Streaming with ancient war. 


And when below the headland 
The riders of the foam 

Up from the misty border rode 
The wild gray horses home, 


And woke the wintry mountains 
With thunder on the shore, 

Out of the night there came a weird 
And cried at Yanna’s door. 


«OQ Yanna, Adrianna, 
They buried me away 

In the blue fathoms of the deep, 
Beyond the outer bay. 


«But in the yule, O Yanna, 
Up from the round dim sea, 
And reeling dungeons of the fog, 
I am come back to thee!”’ 


The wind slept in the forest, 

The moon was white and high, 
Only the shifting snow awoke 

To hear the yule guest cry. 


«OQ Yanna, Yanna, Yanna, 
Be quick and let me in! 
For bitter is the trackless way 
And far that I have been!”’ 


Then Yanna by the yule log 
Starts from her dream to hear 

A voice that bids her brooding heart 
Shudder with joy and fear. 


The wind is up a moment 

And whistles at the eaves, 
And in his troubled iron dream 
The ocean moans and heaves. 























She trembles at the door-lock 
That he is come again, 

And frees the wooden bolt for one 
No barrier could detain. 


«OQ Garvin, bonny Garvin, 
So late, so late you come!”’ 

The yule log crumbles down and throws 
Strange figures on the gloom ; 


But in the moonlight pouring 
Through the half-open door 

Stands the gray guest of yule and casts 
No shadow on the floor. 


The change that is upon him 
She knows not in her haste; 
About him her strong arms with glad 
Impetuous tears are laced. 


She’s led him to the fireside, 
And set the wide oak chair, 

And with her warm hands brushed away 
The sea-rime from his hair. 


‘O Garvin, I have waited,— 
Have watched the red sun sink, 
And clouds of sail come flocking in 
Over the world’s gray brink, 


«‘ With stories of encounter 
On plank and mast and spar; 

But never the brave barque I launched 
And waved across the bar. 


‘How come you so unsignalled, 

When I have watched so well? 
Where rides the Adrianna 

With my name on boat and bell?” 


‘OQ Yanna, golden Yanna, 
The Adrianna lies 
With the sea dredging through 
her ports, ; 
The white sand through her 
eyes. 
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YULE GUEST. 


‘‘And strange unearthly creatures 
Make marvel of her hull, 

Where far below the gulfs of storm 
There is eternal lull. 


«QO Yanna, Adrianna, 
This midnight I am here, 
Because one night of all my life 
At yuletide of the year, 


‘«‘With the stars white in heaven, 
And peace upon the sea, 

With all my world in your white arms 
You gave yourself to me. 


«For that one night, my Yanna, 
Within the dying year, 

Was it not well to love, and now 
Can it be well to fear?” 


‘«‘O Garvin, there is heartache 

In tales that are half told; 
But ah, thy cheek is pale tonight, 
og And thy poor hands are cold! 


= ‘Tell me the course, the voyage, 
The ports, and the new stars; 

Did the long rollers make green surf 
On the white reefs and bars?’’ 


‘«‘Q Yanna, Adrianna, 
Though easily I found 

The set of those uncharted tides 
In seas no line could sound, 


«And made without a pilot 
The port without a light, 
No log keeps tally of the knots 
tek: That I have sailed tonight. 


“It fell about mid-April ; 

The Trades were holding free ; 
We drove her till the scuppers hissed 
And buried in the lee. 

* * * * * 


































THE YULE GUEST. 


«O Yanna, Adrianna, 
Loose hands and let me go! 
The night grows red along the East, re 
And in the shifting snow 


‘‘I hear my shipmates calling, 
Sent out to search for me 

In the pale lands beneath the moon 
Along the troubling sea.’’ 





«OQ Garvin, bonny Garvin, 
What is the booming sound 

Of canvas, and the piping shrill, 
As when a ship comes round ?”’ 


«It is the shadow boatswain 
Piping his hands to bend 
The looming sails on giant yards 
Aboard the Nomansfriend. 


‘‘She sails for Sunken Harbor 
And ports of yester year; 
The tern are shrilling in the lift, 

The low wind-gates are clear. 


«OQ Yanna, Adrianna, 
The little while is done. 

Thou wilt behold the brightening sea 
Freshen before the sun, 





«And many a morning redden 
The dark hill slopes of pine; 
But I must sail hull-down to-night 
: Below the gray sea-line. 


‘‘T shall not hear the snowbirds 
Their morning litany, 

For when the dawn comes over dale 
I must put out to sea.’’ 


‘O Garvin, bonny Garvin, 
To have thee as I will, 

I would that never more on earth 
The dawn came over hill.’’ 
* x x * * 

Then on the snowy pillow, 
Her hair about her face, 

He laid her in the quiet room, 
And wiped away all trace 


Of tears from the poor eyelids 
That were so sad for him, 
And soothed her into sleep at last 
As the great stars grew dim. 


pi ir ansaid ain 


Tender as April twilight 
He sang, and the song grew 
Vague as the dreams which roam about 
This world of dust and 
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THE YULE GUEST. 


«“O Yanna, Adrianna, 

Dear Love, look forth to sea 
And all year long until the yule, 
i Dear Heart, keep watch for me! 


«‘O Yanna, Adrianna, 

I hear the calling sea, 
And the folk telling tales among 
Hy Pre os The hills where I would be. 


—— 


«OQ Yanna, Adrianna, 
Over the hills of sea 

The wind calls and the morning comes, 
And I must forth from thee. 


«But Yanna, Adrianna, 
Keep watch above the sea; 
And when the weary time is o'er, 


1» 


Dear Life, come back to me! 





“OQ Garvin, bonny Garvin—”’ 

She murmurs in her dream, 
And smiles a moment in her sleep 
To hear the white gulls scream. 












——— 


Then with the storm foreboding 
Far in the dim gray South, 
~> He kissed her not upon the cheek 

Nor on the burning mouth, 





But once above the forehead 
Before he turned away ; 

And ere the morning light stole in, 
That golden lock was gray. 











“QO Yanna, Adrianna—’’ 
The wind moans to the sea; 
And down the sluices of the dawn 
A shadow drifts alee. 
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THE STUDY AT ALDWORTH. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


By GEORGE 


“ [* I can be of any use to you, by send- 

ing letters of introduction, pray let 
me know,’’ wrote Lord Lorne to me, from 
his yacht Columba, at Campbelton, in 
the autumn of 1884. I was spending a 
few days in Edinburgh when the letter 
came. Browning, Tyndall, Bright and 
Lords Lytton and Houghton I was to 
meet in London, under very good aus- 
pices, so I wrote saying that a letter to 
Lord Tennyson would give me very great 
pleasure. I knew that I was asking a 
great deal, for the laureate, in his old age, 
was not partial to making new acquaint- 
ances. However, in a day or two, back 


STEWART. 


came a pretty letter, and the much-prized 
note to the author of In Memoriam. Mat- 
thew Arnold I had known in America, 
and our acquaintance was renewed at his 
lovely cottage home in Cobham, Surrey. 
John Tyndall and his wife I met at lunch- 
eon at the Royal Institution, Albemarle 
street. <A letter from Whittier to Bright 
opened the door toa two hours’ talk with 
the Quaker statesman, and the author of 
Lucile had been kind and civil to me 
at his historic and beautiful home at 
Knebworth. Eager, of course, therefore, 
was I to see Tennyson, the grandest of all 
the great ones I had met. I lost no time 


Although Mr. Stewart is known to the world as a Canadian journalist and 
author, he was born in New York city. When only seventeen he published the 





Stamp Collector’s Monthly Gazette, relinquishing it two months later to found 
Stewart's Literary Quarterly Magazine. He subsequently became editor-in-chief 
of the Quebec Morning Chronicle, and at present conducts the editorial policy of 
the Montreal Gazette. Mr. Stewart has been elected to the Royal Geographical 
society of England, and was president of the Canadian Historical society. The 
universities of Canada have presented him with the degrees of D.C.L., LL.D., 
and D. Litt., in recognition of his services to Canadian letters—services which 
have extended chiefly into the field of literary and historical subjects. The 
illustrations reproduced here are from The Homes and Haunts of Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, by George G. Napier, through the courtesy of Macmillan & Co., and 
from photographs and engravings of portraits of the poet. 
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SOMERSBY. 


in mailing to him the 
letter I had received, and 
in a day or two, from 
the bard’s own hand, 
this response reached 
me : 

** ALDWORTH, HASLEMERE, SURREY, 

** October 22, 1884. 


‘‘T have, as you will well believe, a 
great regard for Lord Lorne, and both for 
his sake and your own it will give me 
much pleasure to welcome you here. 

‘© We have had a good deal of illness in 
our house lately, but from what the doctor 
says, we hope that, if you will kindly 
name a day after next Sunday, we shall 
be quite able to see you. 

‘«T have the honour to be, 

‘ Faithfully yours, 
‘« TENNYSON.”’ 


I named a day, and on the 26th October 
a note from Mr. Hallam Tennyson ar- 
rived, bidding me to luncheon at Hasle- 
mere on the following Tuesday. That in- 
vitation was faithfully and religiously 
kept. At the station his lordship’s car- 
riage awaited me, and it was not long 
before I found myself beneath the roof 
of the sweetest singer of our century, the 
object of a warm and generous welcome. 
Lady Tennyson, an invalid for many 
years, was well enough to be down stairs, 
though in her sweet face were traces of 
the suffering she endured. ‘The rain had 
fallen in spasmodic drizzles, and though 
I was not very wet, the kind-hearted 
lady, with motherly solicitation, insist- 
ed on my making a change in my ap- 
parel. In a few moments the poet and 
his son entered the room, and as there 
was time for a chat before luncheon, 
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=o aN that pleasure was indulged 


eis) «in. 
, The house itself, which 
— is modern in its architect- 


ure, is built of white stone, 
upon a lofty hill. From 
one of the many broad 
windows a view of seven 
English counties is com- 
manded, while all around 
the ivy, the heather and 
the rose may be seen grow- 
ing in great magnificence 
and profusion. I have still 
the sprig of heather which 
I gathered on the after- 
noon of that eventful day. 
Its freshness is gone now, 
but whenever I look at it 
my mind runs back to 
Haslemere and the poet, his family and 
his home. Books and pictures there are 
all over the house, and in the library, near 
the great open hearth, where a genial fire 
blazed, reposed a high crock, the gift of 
Lowell, filled with choice and fragrant to- 
bacco, and not far off was a collection of 
churchwarden pipes, the solace, the joy 
and the delight of their owner. Every 
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THE ROOM IN WHICH TENNYSON WAS BORN. 






























































ALFRED, 


summer the Tennysons live at their Sur- 
rey home, where they are tolerably se- 
cure from prying eyes and intrusive 
strangers; near enough to London in 
case of emergency, and yet in the coun- 
try, with all the agreeable associations 
and surroundings 
which men and 
women of quiet 


habits take from 
rural life. 
After luncheon 


the poet retired, ac- 
cording to his cus- 
tom, to take forty 
winks of sleep, and 
then, refreshed in 
body and in mind, 
he slipped into the 
room again. Pipes 
were lit, the smoke 
in eddying and 
quivering wreaths 
whirled by, and 
talk went on. He 
spoke, with slight 
deliberation of 
manner, about 
America and Can- 
ada. Longfellow’s 
death had sadly 
impressed him, for theirs had been a life- 
long friendship. 

Of his longer poems, he thought Evan- 
geline and the Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish possessed the greater strength, while 
among his favorites in the shorter poems 
he included The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
The Psalm of Life, The Day is Done, The 
Bridge and The Skeleton in Armor. The 
Tales of a Wayside Inn he thought was 
crowded with beautiful things, idea, nar- 
rative and melody being all good. He 
had great love for Longfellow, and _ re- 
ferred, with a sparkle in his eye, to the 
two days’ visit he had received from him, 
at his Isle of Wight home. The death of 
Emerson, too, following so soon after that 
of Mr. Longfellow, had pained him. He 
had a warm place in his heart for the New 
England seer and philosopher, though he 
had not been intimate with him. Some 
of his essays he had read with delight, 
and was struck with the thought and 
texture of Brahma. The Snow-Storm he 
remembered as a very realistic and pictu- 
resque performance. It was in 1848 that 
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Emerson and Tennyson met for the first 
and, I think, the only time. The meeting 
is thus described by Emerson: «I saw 
Tennyson first at the house of Coventry 
Patmore, where we dined together. I was 
contented with him at once. He is tall 
and _ scholastic- 
looking, no dandy, 
but a great deal 
of plain strength 
about him, and 
though cultivated, 
quite unaffected. 
Quiet, sluggish 
sense and thought, 
refined, as all Eng- 
lish are, and good- 
humored. There is 
in him an air of 
general superiority 
that is very satis- 
factory. He lives 
with his college 
set, and has the air 
of one who is ac- 
customed to be pet- 
ted and indulged 
by those he lives 
with. Take away 
Hawthorne's bash- 
fulness, and let 
him talk easily and fast, and you would 
have a pretty good Tennyson. I told him 
that his friends and I were persuaded that 
it was important to his health an instant 
visit to Paris, and that I was to go Mon- 
day if he was ready. He was very good- 
humored, and affected to think that I 
should never come back alive from France 
—it was death to go. But he had been look- 
ing for two years for somebody to go to 
Italy with, and was ready to set out at 
once, if I would go there. He gave me 
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acordial invitation to his lodgings (in 
Buckingham Place), where I promised to 
visit him before I went away. I found 
him at home in his lodgings, but with 
him was a clergyman whose name I did 
not know, and there was no conversation. 
He was sure again that he was taking a 
final farewell of me, as I was going among 
the French bullets, but promised to be in 
the same lodgings if I should escape alive. 
Carlyle thinks him the best man in Eng- 
land to smoke a pipe with, and used to 
see him much; had a place in his little 
garden, on the wall, where Tennyson's 
pipe was laid up.”’ 

Tennyson was probably more in earnest 
than he admitted, for the rumble of the 
French revolution was in the air. Emer- 
son went to Paris, but lived to tell many 
a tale afterward. This incident, how- 
ever, is by the way. Lord Tennyson said 
some fine things about Mr. Lowell, then 
United States Minister at the Court of 
St. James. His mind he regarded as one 
of the most brilliant among the living, in 
scholarship, statesmanship and in Eng- 
lish literature. The famous address on 
Democracy had just been published, and 
Tennyson had read it with keen interest. 
It had been spoken some three weeks be- 
fore at Birmingham, on the assumption, 
by Professor Lowell, of the presidency of 
the Birmingham and Midland institute, 
and, altogether, was a notable production, 
particularly when one considered that it 
came from the lips of a strong republican 
statesman, the official representative of 
his country abroad, on the very eve of the 
presidential election in the United States. 
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The essay, of course, discusses democ- 
racy from a broad and liberal standpoint, 
and is nowise party in its premises or 
views. Still it uttered some bold things, 
and the remarkable truths it contained 
struck the fancy of most thoughtful men. 
And then the beautiful language in which 
these thoughts were clothed imparted to 
the paper a most delicious charm. Lord 
Tennyson alluded to this address, and 
one or two of Mr. Lowell’s prose writings. 
But it was his poetry which had impressed 
him most. ‘The Cathedral he deemed 
worthy of great praise, and he spoke for 
a little on the subtle humor of A Fable for 
Critics and the rare satire of The Biglow 
Papers. The Vision of Sir Launfal he 
had read with appreciation, for it touched 
on ground which he had made a study 
of his own for years, and Mr. Lowell’s 
treatment of his story, its beauty and 
simplicity, he deemed in perfect taste. 
He had a little fear that statesman- 
ship might lure Lowell from letters. 
Of his engaging manner, his wealth 
of knowledge, his wide scholarship, his 
style of oratory and his high place in 
literature he spoke decisively and freely. 
From Lowell it was an easy step to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and the Auto- 
crat's ears must have burned that day, 
for good only was said of him. The lau- 
reate had never met the genial doctor, 
and he longed to see him and grasp his 
hand—a wish that was gratified two years 
later, in the autumn of 1886. The meet- 
ing took place at Farringford. Sympa- 






















































thetic pens have described 
that meeting, and told of the 
walk which the two poets en- 
joyed on ‘Tennyson's do- 
main. Both men were born 
in the same year and in the 
samemonth. Both had tastes 
in common, notably a_pas- 
sionate regard for nature. 
Trees they both loved, and it was with 
pride and delight that the English host 
pointed out the finer varieties on his es- 
tate to his American guest. The trees 
of Farringford I have never seen. But I 
have looked on those at Aldworth, and 
the memory of their idyllic beauty lingers 
with me. The oak lawn there may be 
enjoyed, even on such a drizzly afternoon 
as I sawit, in the declining hours of araw 
October day. Tennyson hadread Holmes's 
three great books, and valued them as 
among the best writings of the sort in 
our time. Walt Whitman the laureate 
deemed an original genius, with strong 
and marked individuality. 

Every now and then the conversation 
would turn to Canadian topics. He asked 
about the literary men of Canada, and in- 
quired kindly after Dawson, who wrote 
the study of his Princess. That criticism 
he valued, because the critic really under- 
stood what the poet meant to teach. I 
told him the story of the Chien d’Or, an 
historic legend of old Quebec, picturesque 
and tragical, and illustrative of life and 
adventure 
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* Je suis un chien qui ronge l’os 


En le rongeant je prends mon repos 





Un temps viendra qui n’est pas 





venu 
Quejemordrai qui m’aura mordu.” 


1736 


Tennyson seemed strange- 
ly interested in the story, 
and asked me many ques- 
tions about it, and when the yarn was 
spun out made a half promise to write a 
poem on the subject. This he failed to 
do, however, other things pressing on 
him, doubtless, including his long illness; 
and so the idea, I suppose, passed away 
from his mind. A brief talk about copy- 
right in Canada and the treatment ac- 
corded to British authorship followed 
next, and then my watch warned me that 
my train would soon be at the station, 
and I rose to take my leave of Tennyson 
and his sweet home life. Good-byes were 
said, and Mr. Hallam Tennyson drove 
me to the siding, where we arrived just 
three minutes before the cars hove in 
sight. Waiting with me was Professor 
Tyndall, who had built himself a house 
in Haslemere. When the coaches stopped 
for passengers I bade Tyndall good-bye, 
saying that I had taken my ticket « third 
class.’’ ‘Sensible man,’’ he _ replied, 
gayly, ‘‘I would do the same, only my 
ticket is a commutation one, and I could 
save nothing by it."’ However, he jumped 
in with me, and we rode to London town 





under the & =a 
French Pe 

régime. Kir- 
by has made 
the tale a 
familiar one 
in his read- 
able but too 
bulky book, 
and visitors 
to the an- 
cient capital 
do not leave 
the town 
until they 
have looked 
on the gold- 
en dog, in 
Buade street, 
and read this 





verse : BAYONS MANOR, THE HOME OF TENNYSON’S GRANDFATHER. 
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dying before 1865. He was 
born August 6, 1809, at the 
parsonage at Somersby, Lin- 
colnshire, and was first taught 
by his father, finishing his 
studies afterwards at Cam- 
bridge. His college was old 
Trinity, and in 1829 he gained 
the chancellor’s medal by his 
poem in blank verse, Tim- 
buctoo, a work discarded by 
him in later years, but which 
contains some very good lines. 
He published nothing of espe- 
cial value until 1830, though 
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together, chatting of Tennyson and 
Thackeray and Dickens, until the lights 
of the great metropolis were reached, and 
we arrived just in season for dinner. 

It was by the sheer force of his genius, 
and nothing else, that Tennyson achieved 
his place in literature. The new singer 
was met at the outset by the overpower- 
ing influence of Byron, who was read by 
everybody and dis- 
cussed by every- 
body. He had not 
only established a 
standard, but a 
manner. His dar- 
ing, his perfect 
contempt for form 
and conventional- 
ity, his loose ideas 
on the moralities, 
but his unques- 
tionable power in 
the letters of his 
country, had all, in 
their way, contrib- 
uted to his fame. 
Byron’s name was 
one to conjure 
with, and for that, 
though in a lesser 
degree, so was 
Scott’s. Alfred 
Tennyson was a 
young man, not well off in the world’s 
goods, and shy of society. He was the 
third son of a clergyman, the late Rev- 
erend G. C. Tennyson, and his mother 
was the daughter of another clergyman, 
the Reverend Stephen Fytche. She lived 
to see the world applaud his genius, not 








ers, the work of Charles and 
Alfred Tennyson, was given to the public. 
His books from 1830 to 1842, comprising 
three volumes, contained such well-known 
poems as Lilian, The Lady of Shalott, The 
Miller’s Daughter, Ginone, Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere, The May Queen, The Lotos 
Eaters, A Dream of Fair Women, Morte 
d’ Arthur, The Gardener’s Daughter, Dora, 
The Talking Oak, Locksley Hall, Godiva, 
The Two Voices. 
Sir Galahad, Sir 
Launcelot and 
Queen Guinevere, 
Break, Break, 
Break—the loveli- 
est lyric ever writ- 
ten— The Beggar 
Maid and The 
Poet’s Song. The 
Princess—a pro- 
duction for many 
years not under- 
stood by the crit- 
ics, and relegated 
by a North British 
Reviewer to the 
limbo of common- 
place—was pub- 
lished in 1847. 
Three years later 
we had In Memo- 
riam, dedicated to 
the memory of his 
dead friend, Arthur Hallam. In that 
year, too, William Wordsworth, the poet 
of Rydal Mount, died, and the privilege 
of wearing ‘the laurel, greener from the 
brows of him who uttered nothing base,"’ 
was offered to Tennyson, who accepted 
the honor. But, splendid as was the 






























































poet’s name by that time, among the 
readers of melodious and brilliant verse, 
he had endured many a sharp sting at 
the hands of the critics. Blackwood, The 
Edinburgh Review, The Quarterly—* so 
savage and tartly,’’ whose mission in life 
hang, draw and quarterly,’’ as a 
victim put it, all who came under its ban 
The North British Review, etc., seemed 
disposed to treat Tennyson as some of 
them had treated poor Keats.  Chris- 
topher North—John Wilson—made, per- 
haps, the most unfair attacks on the poet, 
whose work was slowly but surely mak- 
ing its way. He used to pick out the 
weakest lines he could find, and trium- 
phantly point to them as the best things 
to be met with in Tennyson’s verse—an old 
but an ever-effective trick which the mod- 
ern critic has not, apparently, forgotten. 
Even Bulwer Lytton had a grudge against 
the newcomer whom he called, in a mo- 
ment of spleen, ‘‘ Miss Alfred.’? But Ten- 
: nyson had a dire revenge on both Wilson 
and Lytton. On the former he wrote: 


was to ‘ 


You did late review my lays, 
Crusty Christopher ; 

You did mingle blame and praise, 
Rusty Christopher. 





** When I learnt from whom it came, 
I forgave you all the blame, 
Musty Christopher ; 
I could not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher.” 
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On Lytton he was more severe, and 
over the signature of Alcibiades, in Lon- 
don Punch of February, 1846, he published 
The New Timon and the Poets. In this 
screed the author of Richelieu and The 
Lady of Lyons was mercilessly lampooned, 
and described as the +‘ padded man that 
wears the stays :’’ 

** You talk of tinsel! 
The old mark of rouge upon your cheeks. 


You prate of Nature 
That spilt his life about the cliques, 


why, we see 


You are he 


“A Timon you! Nay, nay, for shame, 
It looks too arrogant a jest 


The fierce old man-—to take his name, 


You bandbox. Off, and let him rest 


But time healed the difference between 
these two great men, and whien Alfred 
Tennyson wrote his play of Harold, he 
dedicated the work to Lytton’s son, 
‘«« Owen Meredith,’’ in these words : 

“To HIs EXCELLENCY 
LYTTON, 
GENERAL OF 


Tue Ricur Hon, Loxp 


VICEROY AND GOVERNOR INDIA, 


“My DEAR Lorp Lyrron,—After old- 
world records—such as the Bayeux tapes- 


try and the Roman de Rose—Edward 


Freeman’s History of the Norman Con- 
quest 


and your father’s historical ro- 
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mance treating of the same times have 
been mainly helpful to me in writing this 
drama. Your father dedicated his Har- 
old to my father’s brother ; allow me to 
dedicate my Harold to yourself. 

‘A, TENNYSON.”’ 


Four years before The Princess ap- 
peared, Jane Welsh Carlyle drew this 





portrait of the poet, in a letter from Chel- 
sea to ‘‘ graceful Miss Helen Welsh”’ of 
Liverpool : «« He is a very handsome man, 
and a noble-hearted one, with something 
of the gypsy in his appearance, which, for 
me, is perfectly charming. Babbie never 
saw him, unfortunately, or perhaps I 
should say fortunately, for she must have 
fallen in love with him on the spot, unless 
she be made absolutely of ice ; and these 


men of genius have never anything to 
keep wives upon !”’ 

It was only a little while before that 
Thomas Carlyle wrote in this strain of 
Tennyson: ‘‘A fine, large-featured, dim- 
eyed, bronze-colored, shaggy-headed man 
is Alfred ; dusty, smoky, free and easy, 
who swims outwardly and inwardly with 
great composure in an inarticulate element 
of tranquil chaos and to- 
bacco smoke. Great now 
and then when he does 
emerge—a most restful, 
brotherly, solid-hearted 
man.”’ 

Notwithstanding the 
fact that he had power- 
ful friends among his 
brothers of the pen and 
was much respected, the 
reviewers cut his books 
up fearfully. They could 
not tolerate him as a seer 
and interpreter of nature. 
They thought his Prin- 
cess poor stuff—a medley 
indeed, with a stupid fad, 
that of woman’s rights, 
for a subject. The great- 
est of the critics seemed 
to vie with each other in 
saying the most 
monstrously silly things 
about this undoubtedly 
great poem, wholly mis- 
understanding it, wholly 
misrepresenting it, 
wholly ignorant of its 
true purpose and value. 
Today it has its place 
alongside of the master- 
pieces of poesy, acknowl- 
edged by the world to be 
incomparable in depth, 
sweetness, color and 
character. In Memoriam 
did not suffer as much as 
The Princess, though Wilson said he « al- 
ways left it at home on the same shelf 
with Blair’s Grave and the Oraisons Funé- 
bres.’’ But when Maud appeared, in 1855, 
the critics threw themselves upon it like 
a pack of wolves after a bone. Blackwood 
was very bitter. ‘Is that poetry ?’’ cried 
the critic furiously ; ‘‘is it even respect- 
able verse? Is it not altogether an ill- 
conceived and worse-expressed screed of 

















bombast, set to a 
metre which has 
the spring-halt, 
without even the 
advantage of regu- 
larity in its hob- 
ble?’’ «« But,’’ adds 
Blackwood at the 
close of its caustic 
review, ‘‘we have 
no heart to go on 
further ; nor shall 
we criticise the mi- 
nor poems append- 
ed to Maud, for 
there is not one of 
them which we 
consider at all 
worthy of the gen- 
ius of the author.”’ 
And in that little volume, among the mi- 
nor poems sneered at so contemptuously, 
were the Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington, The Brook, The Daisy, the 
Lines to Maurice and The Charge of the 
Light Brigade. Other critics of Maud 
pronounced it a dismal failure. Nearly 
all of them said the work was uneven 
and unreasonable, and quite a disappoint- 
ment. The poem has been changed con- 
siderably since its first appearance, and, 
for purposes of comparison, the reader is 
directed to the versions of 1855 and 1879. 

Tennyson’s supremest effort may safe- 
ly be set down as The Idyls of the King, 
beginning with the Coming of Arthur, 
and closing with the Passing of Arthur, 
touchingly and sympathetically dedicated 
to the memory of Albert the Good—one 
of the finest tributes in our language. In 
that epic we have the notable gallery of 
fair women and brave men, creations 
standing out boldly from their canvases 
like living people. In 1859 this wonder- 
ful work was begun. In 1872 it was com- 
pleted. The critics did not fall foul of it, 
but instantly pronounced it the greatest 
epic since Paradise Lost. The Arthurian 
legends are rich in color and beauty. Sir 
Thomas Malory supplied the setting. 
But the gems are Tennyson’s, and every 
page of his work is copiously studded 
with pearls. The knightly stories them- 
selves have a charm which is all their 
own. And in Lord*Tennyson’s noble 
allegory they rather gain in power, in 
force, and in splendor. Of the final Dedi- 
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cation of the series to the queen there is 
but one opinion, and that opinion allots 
it a place among the most magnificent of 
Tennyson’s achievements. Enoch Arden, 
a simple and well-told story, came out in 
1864. Itis not a classic, and when it first 
appeared the critics missed in it the Tenny- 
sonian flavor. But it won its way to the 
popular heart, nevertheless, and is today 
read more than Maud or The Princess. 

It has been the custom to speak some- 
times slightingly of Tennyson’s official 
poems. But no one will be disposed to 
grudge an honored place, we think, 
to the ode on the death of the great duke, 
the Welcome to Alexandra, the lines on 
the marriage of Princess Beatrice, and the 
verses of condolence sent to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on the death of 
the Duke of Clarence and Avondale. 

The ballad has always been happily 
turned by Tennyson, though he has given 
us far too little of it. The Revenge is, 
beyond all question, his most ‘notable 
effort in ballad form. It is full of fire 
and terrible sublimity of phrase, and 
holds the reader almost spellbound from 
the first line to the last, when the gallant 
little ship goes down, shattered and bro- 
ken, in the raging main. The story is 
thoroughly English, the treatment is 
English and the song is English. 

Tennyson has tried his hand at dialect 
poetry with conspicuous success. His 
Northern Farmer, old and new style, and 
the Northern Cobbler are admirable speci- 
mens of what may be done with a difficult 
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and somewhat harsh dialect. Those who 
have heard them read by their author 
speak rapturously of the effect. 

Of the later poems written by Lord 
Tennyson there stands out superior to 
them all Crossing the Bar, written in 
his eighty-first year, exhibiting him at his 
best, and forcing comparison with his 
work of forty years earlier, when he may 
be said to have been in his prime. He 
has done nothing to surpass this very 
beautiful and perfect lyric, sentiment and 
melody harmoniously uniting. 

Lord Tennyson’s dramatic compositions 
include Queen Mary, Harold, The Falcon, 
The Cup, and The Foresters. With the 
exception of the latter, which is founded 
on the story of Robin Hood, they have 
not been successful as acting plays. 
Their language, of course, is poetic, and 
many of the lines are as gorgeously brill- 
iant as any to be encountered in the poet's 
less ambitious work. But they lack the 
elements necessary to fit them for stage 
representation. Henry Irving and. Ellen 
Terry produced, at the Lyceum theatre, 
London, The Cup, Queen Mary and Har- 
old, but the audiences were not attracted 
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by them, despite the marvellous stage 
setting, the historic action and the fine 
glowing periods ofthe poet. The Kendals 
fared no better with The Falcon and The 
Promise of May. In New York, in March 
1892, Mr. Daly presented to an American 
audience, at his own theatre, the last 
drama by the laureate. The Foresters is 
a romantic pastoral comedy of remarkable 
strength, abounding in fine music, strik- 
ing situations, songs and enchanting 
spectacles. Though it lacked something, 
it was, on the whole, successful, and it is 
believed that in the hands of a practised 
playwright—one accustomed to prepare 
plays for the stage, and not for the library 
and study—Lord Tennyson's other dra- 
mas and tragedies might be made effective 
and satisfactory for the theatre. No one 
would think of inviting an audience to 
witness a representation of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s New England tragedies. Harold 


has been tried, but failed to gain approval 
as an acting play, but everyone admitted 
and praised at once the singular majesty, 
poetic beauty and subtle excellence of the 
production, as a dramatic poem of the 
first order. 








A PORCH IN BELGRAVIA. 


By LovuIse IMOGEN GUINEY. 


WHEN, after dawn, the lordly houses hide 
Till you fall foul of it, some piteous guest, 
Some girl the damp stones gather to their breast, 
Her gold hair rough, her rebel garment wide, 
Who sleeps, with all that luck and life denied 
Camped round, and dreams how, seaward and southwest, 
Faint over Devon farms the smoke-rings rest, 
And sheep and lambs ascend the lit hillside, 


Dear, of your charity, speak low, step soft, 


Pray for a sinner. 


Planet-like and still, 


Best hearts of all are sometimes set aloft 


Only to see and pass, nor yet deplore 


Even Wrong itself, crowned Wrong inscrutable, 


Which cannot not have been for evermore. 
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A SKETCH. 


By GEORGE H. YENOWINE. 


HERE is a glamour of romance over 

the history of Louisville which is 

not visible to the stranger who casually 
passes within her gates. To the traveller 
who hurriedly journeys through the city 
it appears to be an easy-going, every-day 
sort of place. Its Main street, along 
which the city was gradually built, is 
winding and exceedingly old-fashioned. 
There are low, queer-looking brick and 
frame buildings, some of them almost 100 
years old ; signs that bear the names of 
ante-bellum days, and a general shiftless- 
ness of architecture that instantly attracts 
attention. The brick sidewalks are gen- 
erally rough and unevenly laid, the cross- 
ings are bad, and citizens of all colors and 
conditions leisurely wend their way along 
the streets, everything and everybody 
jogging at acomfortable gait. Men wear 
clothes of gay patterns and women wear 
bright colors at 
all seasons. 
The negro pop- 
ulation is con- 
siderable, anda 
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negro of the old school is at all times pict- 
uresque and good-natured. Long lines of 
coal carts and drays, generally drawn by 
two mules hitched tandem, and driven 
with one line by a Jehu who stands some- 
where on the wagon or its load, noisily 
wind along the streets. 

This is a glance at one street in the 
business centre of the town, and there are 
many more just like it. But on the newer 
streets magnificent commercial blocks 
tower skyward and the residence quar- 
ter has wide and fashionable drives and 
homes as fine as can be found anywhere 
in the country. And it is to be said in 
regard to the oddly constructed buildings 
of the old régime, that after becoming 
used to the sight of these antique struct- 
ures, and after learning to value as they 
deserve their good-natured, courteous and 
accommodating inhabitants, they are 
found to possess a charm that is lacking 
in some bustling modern cities. 

Despite these characteristics of its peo- 
ple and the quaintness of its architecture, 
Louisville is a city of great commercial 
and social importance. It is one of the 
gateways from the North to the Missis- 
sippi valley ; its industries are many and 
varied, and its growth in the past few 
years will compare favorably with that of 
many of the more pretentious cities of the 
Northwest. Its geographical location is 
an admirable one. It occupies a compara- 
tively level tract of ground within a horse- 
shoe bend of the Ohio river, and is backed 
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by a beautiful and fertile country. The 
falls of the Ohio—a series of swift currents 
or rapids over dangerous rocks, with an 
appreciable declivity in the course of three 
or four miles—have given it the name 
«Falls City.”” A great government canal 
has been constructed around the falls, 
making the river navigable to all kinds of 
river craft, and an important work is being 
done by the government in widening and 
deepening the channel in front of the city. 
Directly across the river is Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, and the city of New Albany is 
opposite the extreme lower end of South 
Louisville. The river, which is a mile 
wide at this point, is spanned by two im- 
mense bridges of graceful architecture, 
and a third is in process of construction. 

The metropolis, socially and financially, 
of the once ‘“‘dark and bloody battle 
ground’’ has played an important part 
in the history of the United States, and 
stands today one of the representative 
cities south of that almost forgotten Mason 
and Dixon’s line which, happily, was long 
ago erased from the maps. It has always 
been one of the big ‘‘ river towns’”’ of the 
Mississippi basin, and until the comple- 
tion of the government canal was the head 
of a steamboat navigation that extended 
all the way to New Orleans. Like the 
whole ‘: blue-grass state,’’ it is famed far 
and wide for the beauty and vivacity of 
its women, the fleetness of its horses and 
the rare qualities of its fiery vintage. 

The city’s area is eighteen square miles 
and its elevation above the sea levcl is 
450 feet. Statistics show that the certre 
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of population of the United States at pres- 
ent is about eighty miles east by north of 
Louisville, and it is claimed that it is 
steadily moving westward towards this 
city. The census shows that nearly one- 
fourth of the total population of this coun- 
try lives within a radius of 300 miles of 
Louisville, a distance that can be covered 
by one night’s travelling. 

The assessed valuation of city property 
is $81,500,000, an increase of $5,000,000 in 
one year. Eighteen hundred and fifty 
buildings were erected during the same 
length of time, at a cost of $3,250,000. The 
manufacturing establishments last year 
employed 26,000 hands, paying $11,000,000 
in wages, and turning out a product valued 
at $53,000,000. There are in Louisville 
twenty-one banks with a net deposit of 
$18,000,000. The city’s public schools 
stand very high and there are thirty-six 
in all, twenty-eight for white and eight 
for colored children, with a total attend- 
ance of 24,000. ‘There are 143 church 
buildings within the city limits. 

Louisville’s leaf tobacco market is the 
largest in the world, and the sales last 
year reached 150,000 hogsheads, the total 
during the past six years reaching the 
astonishing amount of 760,000 hogsheads. 
Three hundred million dollars is the esti- 
mate placed upon the combined sales of 
leaf tobacco in the city and state during 
the last twenty-five years. In addition to 
leaf tobacco it is claimed that the city is 
the largest market in the world for Bour- 
bon whiskey, Kentucky jeans clothing, 
cast gas and water pipe, mules, ploughs, 
cement and fine oak-tanned sole leather. 

The history of Louisville dates from the 
middle of the last century. At the close 
of the Indian war of 1763, which pushed 
the French west beyond the Mississippi 
river, a vast area of beautiful land lying 
between the river and the Alleghanies 
came under the control of the English 
throne, and a part of it was given to offi- 
cers and soldiers who had served with dis- 
tinction inthe wars. One ofthese officers 
was an accomplished surgeon named John 
Connolly, who spent several years in exam- 
ining the country with the idea of forming 
a great colony on lands now compris- 
ing the states of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. He employed Thomas Bullitt, a sur- 
veyor from Virginia, to stake off 400,000 
acres at the falls of the Ohio, including 
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part of the present site of Louisville. Bul- 
litt afterwards returned to Virginia with 
maps and field notes, and the land office is- 
sued a patent to Doctor Connolly in Decem- 
ber 1773. Before the town could make its 
appearance the clouds of the revolution- 
ary war were upon the horizon and the 
project was abandoned. But the revolu- 
tion, which put a stop to the first attempt 
to found a city at the falls of the Ohio, 
led to a second attempt, which was suc- 
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cessful. On the 27th of May 1778, after 
fifteen days upon the river, Colonel George 
Rogers Clark, on his way to attack the 
British posts in the Illinois territory, land- 
ed his flatboat on an island in the Ohio 
river, just below the mouth of Bear Grass 
creek. Besides 150 volunteers, destined 
for the conquest of Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes, he had on his boat some twenty 
families who had come abroad at Red- 
stone and had been brought to the falls in 
search of homes. 

A small fort was built and several fami- 
lies settled around it. These included a 
few French voyageurs, and the naming of 
the city is ascribed to these people, who 
called it after Louis xvi.in gratitude to 
his majesty for aiding the colonies in the 
war of the revolution. The legislature 
of Virginia passed an enactment in 1780 
establishing the town of Louisville at the 
falls of the Ohio river, and the same legis- 
lative act confiscated the Dunmore tract. 
Thus it was that Louisville came into cor- 
porate existence with a population of 600. 
A more substantial fort was erected, and in 
1782 a regular garrison was stationed here 
to protect the settlers from the fierce on- 
slaughts of the Indians who swarmed on 
both sides of the river. In 1785 a petition 
asking for a separation from Virginia was 
forwarded to that commonwealth, but not 
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until 1792 was Kentucky admitted to the 
sisterhood of the United States. 

There were towns of consequence in the 
state when Louisville was a struggling 
village. Frankfort, the capital, and Lex- 
ington, in the very heart of Kentucky, 
were putting on city airs; but about the 
year 1800 Louisville took a start and soon 
outstripped all of the other settlements 
and villages. In 1810 the population was 
3000. Two years later a bank was organ- 
ized and two newspapers were started. 
In 1815 the town boasted over 100 factories 
and the first steamboat of home building 
was launched. In 1825 the canal was 
started, and completed five years later at 
a cost of nearly $1,000,000. In 1835 the 
first railroad was built, the city was 
lighted by gas and the population was 
20,000. Just before the outbreak of civil 
war the city was enjoying great prosperity 
and its population numbered 68,000. 
Louisville took no important part in the 
four years’ conflict. Much of the time the 
city was under military rule in the hands 
of the Union forces. When the war came 
to an end all factories were closed, the great 
industries had died and the state banks 
were wrecked. For four years the indus- 


trial city was utterly par- 
alyzed. But by degrees the 
long-dormant channels of 
commerce were reopened, 
the new era dawned, and 
since that time the growth 
has been in keeping with 
the progress of the country 
at large. 
* * * 

In the early spring and 
summer it is difficult to 
find a more attractive city 
than Louisville. Many of 
the streets are broad ave- 
nues shaded by flowering 
trees. There are large, well- 
kept lawns and a profusion 
of blossoming plants every- 
where. In this climate 
nearly all kinds of flowers 
thrive out of doors, and the 
yards and gardens have 
them in riotous luxuriance. 
It is a city of handsome 
homes, and there is an air 
of conservative, solid good 
taste and comfort about all 
of the houses. Society here is unexcelled, 
for it is constructed on the principle that 
a good name, a gentlemanly career, and 
real refinement are of more advantage 
than money ; this in a state the hospital- 
ity of which is proverbial. 

Louisville has just fully recovered from 
the catastrophe that occurred early in the 
evening of March 27, 1890. A terrible 
rainstorm was followed by a tornado that 
passed through the centre of the city. 
The storm came from the southwest and 
made a serpentine track across the city, 
and leaped over the river and back again, 
levelling almost everything in its path. 
Seventy-six people were killed outright, 
and between 200 and 300 were injured. 
The path of the wind was from 600 to 800 
feet wide, and it almost totally destroyed 
one big depot, five churches, two public 
halls, three schools, 266 stores, thirty 
factories, ten immense tobacco warehouses 
and 55oresidences. Atacareful estimate, 
the property loss was over $3,000,000. 

Kentucky has within its borders two 
great coal fields, and as Louisville is 
about midway between them, its supply 
of fuel is close at hand, cheap and inex- 
haustible. Natural gas is piped to the 








































city from an adjoining county, 
and its use is quite general. 
The state is rich in ores of all 
kinds, and many great indus- 
tries have sprung up inconse- ~~ 
quence. The timber of the state 
is very fine, and there is a belt 
near Louisville where the trees 
grow enormously large. It is 
said there are no larger trees 
anywhere in the world, except- 
ing, of course, the redwood of 
California. Poplar, oak, maple, 
beech, walnut, ash, gum and 
many other trees are found that 
range from three to seven or 
eight feet in diameter. Neigh- 
boring hills are included in the new park 
system, which, when completed, will give 
the city several of the finest parks in the 
country. 

Two Frenchmen came to Louisville at 
the beginning of the present century, and 
purchased large tracts of land at the foot 
of the falls. They were the Tarascons. 
Taking advantage of the great water 
power, they erected at a cost of $150,000 
a flouring mill which was at that time 
the largest in the country. It was six 
stories high, and its machinery was im- 
ported at a great cost. The capacity was 
500 barrels a day, which was considered 
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A RIVER SCENE. 


marvellous eighty-five years ago. The 
old building is still standing, an interest- 
ing relic of pioneer days. There was a 
French settlement around the mill, and 
the antique-looking houses, with their 
long balconies and carved doors, still 
attest the good workmanship of these 
Frenchmen. There are several streets 
near here, paved more than three-quarters 
of a century ago, which are as hard and 
level as they were when first built. This 
part of the city is called Shippingsport, 
and it is the seat of Louisville’s great 
cement industry. The cement is made 
from rock taken from the bed of the river. 
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One of the curiosities of the place is the 
old tavern once kept by Jim Porter, the 
famous Kentucky giant, who was exactly 
seven feet and nine inches high. In the 
city museum are preserved his rifle, eight 
feet long, a walking stick four feet long, 
and a sword nearly six feet in length. 
When Charles Dickens visited America 
he made a special trip to see Porter, and 
in his American Notes he speaks of him 
as a ‘high-minded and honorable man 
among his fellow men.”’ 

The press has been a great factor in the 
development of Louisville, and its papers 
have kept well abreast of the times. 
Louisville’s first great editor was the 
famous wit and politician, George D. 
Prentice, who for many years wielded a 
powerful influence over the city of his 
adoption and, in fact, over the entire south. 
‘‘In the bucolic days of Américan poli- 
tics,’’ a local historian writes, ‘‘ when 
every party leader was a knight errant 
and every editor a squire, and when, next 
to being a good writer or speaker, it was 
an advantage to be a good shot, the old 
Louisville Journal was the most brilliant 
and powerful newspaper in the country.”’ 
It was the personal organ of Henry Clay, 
but its fame and influence was due to the 
fact that it bristled with the magnetism 
and burned with the fire of George D. 
Prentice’s genius. He was of humble 
origin and was born in Connecticut in 
1802. Graduated from Brown university, 
he came to Kentucky to write the life of 
Henry Clay during the memorable Jack- 
son-Clay campaign of 1828. After his 
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work was completed Mr. Prentice 
remained in Louisville and started 
the Journal. Personal journalism 
is now a lost art. In the days of 
Mr. Prentice it was a recognized in- 
stitution. Henry Watterson suc- 
ceeded Mr. Prentice, and in a me- 
morial address he gave this pen 
picture of the brilliant, brave and 
generous editor: ‘From 1830 to 
1861 the influence of Prentice was 
perhaps greater than that of any 
political writer who ever lived. It 
was an influence directly positive 
and personal. It owed its origin 
to the union in his person of gifts 
which no one before him had ever 
combined. He had, to build upon, 
an intellect naturally strong and 
practical, and this was trained by rigid 
scholarly culture. He possessed a keen 
wit and a political temperament. He was 
brave and aggressive, and though by no 
means quarrelsome, he was as ready to 
fight as to write, and his lot was where he 
had to do a good deal of both. It is now 
generally admitted that he never came 
off worsted in any encounter, physical or 
intellectual. In all his combats he dis- 
played parts which were signal and strong, 
overwhelming invective varied by a care- 
less, off-hand satire which hit home; or 
strong, logical, plausible, pleasing Anglo- 
Saxon argument that brought out the 
strong points of his subject and obscured 
the weak ones ; or nipping paragraphical 
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frost that sparkled and blighted, or 
quick daring that was even reckless 
of consequences. Whocan wonder " 
that he was the idol of his party? ree 
Who can wonder that he was the ~. 
darling of the mob? But with these 
great popular gifts he was a gentle- ] 
man of graceful, easy address, kind 

and genial among men, gallant Fy 
among ladies, a sweet poet, a culti- | 





vated man of the world. In Lon- 
don and Paris his fame exceeded 
that of any other American news- 
paper writer.’’ This pen pict- 
ure was written by a man 
who knew Prentice well. As 
a politician he put hundreds 
of men in office, but he was 
never a candidate for office 
himself. His faults were as 


the sands of the sea, and yet as 


he could climb to his office 

on all-fours and dictate arti- 

cles that attracted attention from one 
end of the country to the other. 

The mantle of this gifted man fell on 
worthy shoulders in the person of Henry 
Watterson, the editor-in-chief of the Cou- 
rier-Journal. This brilliant writer plunged 
into journalism at an early age and saw 
service first on the Washington States. 
This paper was suppressed when the rebel- 
lion began, and Mr. Watterson returned 
to his father’s home in Tennessee. He 
became editor of the Nashville Banner 
soon after, but was compelled to leave that 
city when it fell into the hands of the 
Union forces. With an army press and a 
perambulating outfit he followed the fort- 
unes of war, issuing The Rebel, which 
soon became the most widely circulated 
paper in the South. At the close of the 
war he returned to the Nashville Banner. 
In 1867 he united with Mr. Prentice in 
the editorship of the Journal. In 1869, 
with W. N. Haldeman, proprietor of 
the Louisville Courier, he succeeded in 
making a great newspaper combination. 
They purchased the Louisville Democrat, 
and on Sunday, November 8, 1868, issued, 
instead of the three old papers, one new 
one, the Courier-Journal, which quickly 
became the greatest and wealthiest paper 
in the South. The other leading papers 
of Louisville are the Commercial, the 
Evening Post, the Evening Times, and 
the Anzeiger. 























A TOBACCO WAREHOUSE, 


One of the most famous belles the South 
ever worshipped is a Louisville woman, 
still a resident of the city, and to this day 
foremost in many of the most conspicu- 
ous social and charitable movements in 
the city. Fifty years ago or more, as Miss 
Sallie Ward, she was the reigning belle 
of the entire Southland. Her beauty was 
so startling, and she was withal so dash- 
ing, that there was in all verity a Sallie 
Ward era in the history of the city. There 
were Sallie Ward racehorses, Sallie Ward 
tobacco, Sallie Ward steamboats, and the 
best and biggest of everything manufact- 
ured or raised was named after her. There 
was a great flight of stone steps leading 
to the old Galt House, and it is related 
that once upon a time she «startled the 
community by riding on horseback, as the 
outcome of a wager, up these steep steps 
and into the rotunda of the hotel. This 
daring feat added to her notoriety in the 
eyes ofa horse-loving community. George 
D. Prentice made a joke at the expense of 
one of her admirers and had to fight a 
duel to settle the matter. All of the 
beaux of the South were at her feet, but 
when quite young she married Bigelow 
Lawrence, a member of one of the dis- 
tinguished families of Massachusetts. 

Will S. Hays, the sweet singer of the 
South, is the son of a Louisville wagon 
maker, and has always lived in the city. 
It is claimed that more copies of his songs 
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have been sold than of any other song 
writer who ever lived, not excepting 
Stephen Foster. ‘Sweet Evangeline ”’ 
and ‘‘ Mollie Darling ’’ were his first suc- 
cesses, and their melodious strains were 
reéchoed around the civilized globe. He 
is a self-educated man and a self-taught 
musician. There is a pretty story told of 
the origin of ‘‘ Evangeline.’’ Young Hays 
was calling on some young ladies out in 
the country when the words and air of 
the most beautiful of the old-fashioned 
songs came to him. He hummed it dur- 
ing the evening and whistled it on his 
way home. It was a bright and balmy 
moonlight night. Therewas along string 
of whitewashed board fence along the 
road, and noticing some half-burned fagots 
where tramps had kindled a fire, the 
young poet picked up one and scribbled 
the refrain of «« Sweet Evangeline’’ on the 
white fence in letters ten inches high. 
Miss Currie Duke, the violinist, is a native 
of this city. She is a daughter of General 
Basil Duke, who took command of John 
Morgan’s raiders after the death of that 
dashing cavalryman. Theodore O'Hara, 
the adventurous traveller, soldier and poet, 
whose one poem, ‘‘ The Bivouac of the 
Dead,’’ was enough to make him immor- 
tal, was a native of Danville, Kentucky, 
but he was educated at Bardstown, near 
this city, and spent much of his time in 
Louisville. It was a Louisville man, 
Robert Anderson, who was in command 
at Fort Sumter when the first shot of the 
rebellion was fired in April 1861. Gen- 
eral Anderson was born at ‘ Soldiers’ 


Retreat,’’ near the city, and was active 
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throughout the rebellion. He died in 
1871, and was buried in the family ceme- 
tery, ten miles out on the Frankfort turn- 
pike. Mary Anderson was born in Cali- 
fornia, but her parents were residents of 
this city, and she lived here until long 
after she had electrified the theatrical 
world. The parents of President Zachary 
Taylor were Virginians, but they settled 
near the present city of Louisville about 
the year 1785. It happened that Zachary 
Taylor was born in Virginia, but was 
brought to Louisville when he was only 
a month or two old, and he grew to man- 
hood working on his father’s farm. Old 
residents have interesting reminiscences 
of President Taylor and his wife. Mrs. 
Taylor seems to have been very domestic, 
abhorring all forms of society. She was 
almost crazed with grief when she learned 
that she was to live in the White House. 
After the inauguration she retired to one 
room, where she spent all of her time, 
refusing to see callers. Until shortly be- 
fore her husband’s death she lived the 
life of a recluse, and it is related that the 
poor, simple old woman sat in her room 
day after day, smoking her pipe and be- 
moaning her sad fate! Many people are 
yet alive who claim to have seen her 
calmly puffing an old clay pipe. Her 
oldest daughter eloped and married Jeffer- 
son Davis, who was then a young army 
officer stationed at Prairie du Chien, Wis- 
consin. General Taylor’s burial place 
was long neglected. Briers and brambles 
grew over the grave, the fence surround- 
ing it rotted down, and the little family 
cemetery became a thicket. 
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By JOHN B. OSBORNE. 


N a bright Sunday afternoon in July there oc- 

curred in the Grand Place at Brussels an extra- 
ordinary and interesting spectacle, a Féte de Cheva- 
lerie, or splendid revival of a tournament of the 
middle ages. This féte, given under the auspices of 
the CEuvre de la Presse, an association of Brussels 
newspaper men, with the codperation of officers of 
the Belgian army and artists, was the most success- 
ful of a series of public entertainments, all elabo- 
rately conceived and brilliantly executed, for the 
benefit of the suffering poor of the city. 

A more appropriate frame, artistically and histor- 
ically, for such a representation could not be found 
in all Europe. The Grand Place is a quadrangle 360 
feet long and 225 feet wide, inclosed in lines of an- 
tique Flemish buildings, most of which bear upon 
their curiously carved facades the date of erection. 
Motley’s language touching its appearance on the 
occasion of the execution here of the famous Eg- 
mont and Count Horn in 1568 correctly describes the 
place today—all in harmony with itself, but in vio- 
lent contrast to surrounding modern Brussels. I re- 
produce it : 


‘* The great square of Brussels had always a striking and the- 
atrical aspect. Its architectural effects, suggesting in some degree 
the meretricious union between oriental and a corrupt Grecian 
art, accomplished in the mediwval midnight, have amazed the 
eyes of many generations. The splendid Hotel de Ville, with its 
S, j . f daring spire and elaborate front, ornamented 
Mean Si [Ka * one side of the place ; directly opposite was the 

graceful but incoherent facade of the Brood-huis, 
now the last. earthly resting place of the two 
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distinguished victims ; while grouped around these 
principal buildings rose the fantastic palaces of the 
Archers, Mariners, and of other guilds, with their 
festooned walls and toppling gables bedizened pro- 
fusely with emblems, statues and quaint decora- 
tions. The place had been alike the scene of many 
a brilliant tournament and of many a bloody execu- 
tion. Gallant knights had contended within its 
precincts, while bright eyes rained influence from 
all those picturesque balconies and decorated win- 
dows.” 


Several brilliant tournaments have, in- 
deed, taken place in this historic square, 
notably during the reign of Charles v. I 
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tournament ever given in the Grand Place 
was that of 1549. Charles v. again ap- 
peared at Brussels, 2ccompanied by his 
son Philip, whom he introduced to his 
subjects of the Netherlands as their future 
sovereign. The sister of the emperor, 
Mary of Hungary, also graced the occa- 
sion. In the tourney given in honor of 
the distinguished visitors it is a curious 
fact that among the participants were the 
prominent figures in the memorable trag- 
edy to be enacted on the same spot nine- 
teen years afterwards. The Duke of Alva 











have seen in the musty archives of Ghent 
an account in old Flemish of the tourney 
of 1531, when Charles v. honored Brussels 
for a few days, and did not disdain to 
take part in the tournament himself. Un- 
fortunately he did not carry off the prize, 
as expected—kingly infallibility being 
too heavily handicapped by a bad horse, 
we are told. The care with which the 
old chronicler throws all the blame on 
the animal awakens the suspicion that he 
was a candidate for some political place 
under the emperor. On this occasion 
Everard de la Marck, Count of Aremberg, 
was unhorsed and killed. 

Unquestionably, the most remarkable 
















A JOUST IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, FROM AN OLD PRINT. 





and Count Horn were among the judges, 
and awarded the prize in the sword con- 
test to Egmont. That in the jousts was 
carried off by the knight, Francis Lam- 
bert, who broke three lances; but the 
ladies’ prize in this contest was given to 
Philip. 

In these medizval amusements the 
martial qualities of knights were shown 
on dress parade, and they were schools in 
which the young nobles learned address 
and skill in the use of arms, by the indi- 
vidual exertion of which qualities the 
issue of a battle could be made to turn; 
the last which the inhabitants of Brussels 
had the privilege of witnessing was in 
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‘*READY FOR THE FRAY.” 


1569, and now, after a lapse of 322 years, 
they have seen the most faithful reproduc- 
tion that modern talent can present, with 
the single exception that danger to life 
and limb was minimized. 

Belgians, French and English com- 
pletely filled the spacious tribunes erected 
on three sides of the square. On the re- 
maining side an artistic representation of 
a medizval castle, masking the front of 
the Maison du Roi (or Brood-huis) had 
been erected. All the quaint buildings 
had been decorated in harmony with the 
scene to be enacted, and their facades 
draped with gay banners, rich carpets 
and garlands of flowers. Every window, 
even of the garrets in the high-peaked 
roofs, revealed eager spectators, and the 
roofs, too, had a liberal sprinkling of 
humanity, just as used to be the case cen- 
turies ago. In the centre were the lists, 
a sufficiently large rectangle inclosed by 
barriers. 

At half-past two trumpeting from the 
tapering tower of the Hotel de Ville an- 
nounced the commencement of the féte, 
which was to consist of six events. First 
on the programme came simulated com- 
bats between bodies of cavalry and in- 


fantry. <A band of forty knights and 150 
archers, cross-bowmen and pikemen en- 
tered the lists, and went through military 
evolutions, showing the different methods 
of attack and defence ; the archers form- 
ing successively in solid front, lines, tri- 
angle and square. 

The next event was the quintain, a 
military game which must have partic- 
ularly amused the Brabantine subjects of 
the old dukes of Burgundy. A tall figure 
in armor, with an extended arm holding 
a short bar, was placed in the lists by the 
pages. Each knight charged towards it, 
striking at its shield with his lance as he 
rode past. A square blow caused the 
dummy to turn away on the pivot, but a 
false one resulted in the arm swinging 
around and smiting the luckless rider. 
A few of the thirty knights engaged 
charged upon it at full speed, thus lend- 
ing an air of reality and excitement to 
the scene, but when several horses had 
slipped and fallen with their riders, those 
following were more cautious. During 
this number, as well as those succeeding, 
the quaint Flemish airs popular in the 
days of chivalry were played by bands of 
minstrels correctly dressed, and contrib- 
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uted no little to the artistic success of the 
féte. 

Searcely was the quintain concluded 
when the fanfares announced the tourna- 
ment proper. In all the details an admi- 
rable adherence to the descriptions of 
ancient tourneys was manifest. First 
came the judges, in long red robes and 
black velvet caps, preceded by trumpeters 
and heralds and followed by the master 
of ceremonies and the chevalier d’hon- 
neur, bearing aloft the white signal of 
mercy, sign of the clemency of the ladies, 
who really were the inspiring spirits of 
tournaments ; then came pages carrying 
the serment, or oath, on huge parchment 
with numerous seals ; and following the 
pages a procession of noble dames—this 
time theatre beauties—attended by min- 
strels playing the ancient airs. Lastly, 
preceded by heralds and a flourish of 
trumpets, the seigneur appelant, or chal- 
lenger, and the seigneur défendant enter 
the lists from opposite sides at the head 
of their respective bands of knights, 
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armed cap-a-pie, ready for the fray and a 
harvest of glory. There were eighty of 
them, clad in burnished steel, mounted on 
gayly caparisoned horses, and attended 
by esquires bearing their distinctive ban- 
ners. Minstrels accompanying both par- 
ties played long-forgotten martial airs, 
the trumpets flourished, and the effect 
was singularly warlike as well as pictu- 
resquely beautiful. Ifthe old knights of 
Brabant mouldering away in the vicinity 
could have been suddenly brought to life 
to witness the scene, it is doubtful if 
they could have found much to criticise 
in the correctness of the cortége as it en- 
tered the lists. Indeed, they might have 
recognized much of their old armor and 
many of their banners and trappings ; 
certainly the buildings of the Grand Place 
ought not to have surprised them ; and 
only the spectators, in their outlandish 
nineteenth-century attire, would have dis- 
pelled the illusion. However, they would 
have shed tears of disappointment to see 
the gallant knights hammering each 
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other with wicker swords instead of with 
the real steel article. 

When the judges had taken their seats 
and the opposing knights their places on 
either side of the rope which divided the 
lists, the master of ceremonies read aloud 
the serment, in old French, which was to 
the effect that they would not take any 
unfair advantage in the fight : 


“Haultz et puissanus princes, seigneurs, barons, 
chevaliers et escuiers, se vous plaist vous tous et 
chacun de vous leverez la main dextre en hault vers 
les Saints et tous ensemble aingois que plus avant 
alez, prometterez que nul d’entre vous ne frappera 
audit tournoy & son escient, d’estoc ne aussi depuis 
la sainture en aval,” etc., etc. 


Whereupon the knights expressed as- 
sent, and a series of movements in the 
two camps followed. Soon the master of 
ceremonies gave warning that the rope 
was to be cut ; the combatants faced each 
other ; the signal was given ; the axe fell 
upon the rope ; the knights charged upon 
each other, sword (fortunately wicker) in 
hand, and the mélée began. 

Formerly blood used to flow freely but 
now it was something less tragic. How- 
ever, most of the spectators were more 
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humane or imaginative, whichever you 
choose, than the Parisian ladies whom I 
overheard sighing for more realism in 
this respect. Presently the judges gave 
the signal for ending; the combatants 
separated and retired from the lists as 
they had entered, all safe and sound, but 
the spectators did not regret that there 
was no pallid, bloody victim, such as 
Scott, Bulwer and others represent in 
descriptions of tournaments, to be borne 
off the field. 

The fourth event, the dome, showed us 
the participants of the tournament in a 
more peaceful but none the less pictu- 
resque and gracious scene. A tall mast, 
from the top of which hung long, gay rib- 
bons, was erected in the arena. Each 
knight grasping one of the streamers, 
they executed graceful figures, fraternally 
intermingling ; thus attesting that they 
had preserved no rancorous feeling from 
the foregoing strife. They then distrib- 


uted flowers to the ladies near the barri- 
ers, which produced no little scrambling. 

Then came the «‘ Representation d’un- 
Pas,’’ or defence of an assumed position 
by the challenging knight and his follow- 
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ers against all comers. The defending 
party entered with all the pomp and cere- 
mony of the tournament—herald, trump- 
eters, banner bearers, judges and com- 
batants. They took their position before 
a gilded tent of regal splendor in front of 
which were three targets—a white one 
for contests with the axe, violet for the 
sword, and black for the lance. 

Soon the first attacking party ar- 
rived, headed by the seigneur attaquant. 
ia His herald approached the 
targets, and touched the 
white and violet ones. 
Thereupon, six men from 
each party stepped forward 
and contested in single 
combat: with the axe and 
sword. The fencing was 
especially creditable. Soon 
another attacking 
party appeared, and 
the same was repeat- 
ed. Finally, came the 
joutes, or single 
ihe encounters be- 
tween knights 

armed with 
F long lances, 
and who 
charged 
against 
- each other 

riding 
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along opposite sides of a wooden barrier, 
each striving to unhorse his opponent. 
As they charged, sheathed in armor, visor 
down, and ponderous lance posed, the illu- 
sion was perfect until the shock came, 
and the painted cardboard lances bent in- 
stead of breaking, and wounding or kill- 


ing the combatants. It was in these tilts 
that so many famous knights lost their 
lives, victims of their rivals’ prowess. 
The list is a long one, comprising such 
names as the Count of Essex, Geoffrey 
de Magneville, Count of Pembroke, Count 
of Flanders, de Florent, Count of Hainaut, 
Duke of Brabant, and ending with the 
death, in 1559, of Henry u., King of 
France, by the lance of Montgomery, 
which gave a deathblow to tournaments 
in France, the cradle of chivalry. 

The sixth and last event was the be- 
hourt or siege of the medizval fortress 
already mentioned as erected before the 
Maison du Roi. This was no ordinary 
stage scenery, but a substantial structure 
of good dimensions for assault and de- 
fence, designed and executed under the 
direction of an able artist. 

The defence was undertaken by the 
noble dames, who retired to the interior 
with their suite of minstrels and pages. 
The cavalry of the attacking party made 
a reconnoissance, but were repulsed by a 
storm of flowers from the windows of the 
besieged castle. The archers advanced, 
rolling wicker shields before them, and 
launching against the walls showers of 
arrows feathered with flowers. A gigan- 
tic catapult was brought into action, and 
hurled, instead of deadly stones, an ava- 
lanche of bouquets. The fair defenders 
vigorously returned the fire, and it was a 
veritable battle of flowers. Soon scaling 
ladders were placed <gainst the doomed 
walls, and, axes in hand, the assailants 
rushed up them. Gradually the shrill 
martial music, in sympathy with the 
| Progress of the assault, rose high- 
(MS er and higher, and culminated 

in a grand shriek of triumph as 
the fortress was taken and the 
fair occupants led out prisoners in 
floral chains. It was six o'clock, 
and the spectators dispersed, well 
satisfied with 
tourney 
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WHERE THE MOCKING BIRD 


SINGS. 





By MAURICE THOMPSON, 


 - F there i is anything more unworld- 

or more dreamily romantic 
nes eiaiens in a hammock on a 
breezy bluff of our Creole Gulf coast 
when the spring weather is fine it 
would be worth a good deal to ex- 
perience it. The wind from the Carib- 
bean region has nothing chilly in it ; 
but it fondles you with a cooling 
touch and passes on into the woods 
of oak and pine to send back a half wintry moan from the dusky foliage. The gulf 
tides are but slight and the surf is a mere ripple, for there are outlying islands all 
along, seeming to hang between sea and sky a protecting curtain against outside 
forces. If the breeze turns about and blows from the land it comes filtered and puri- 
fied through leagues of resinous forest. At such a time the fragrances are many, 
running through all the shades from the evanescent balm of the liquid amber to the 
acicular pungence of tar. 

All around the mocking birds sing, and it may be that a negro, with a voice as 
sweet as a flute’s, warbles lazily a stanza in patois which might be from the spring 
song of Bertrand de Born: 

E platz me quant aug la baudor 


Dels auzels que fan retentir 
Lor cant per lo boscatge.”’ 


Indeed, this is the place for reading those old French ballades and chansons ; there 
is a suggestion of 500 years ago in the environment. Over yonder in New Orleans, 


Maurice Thompson was born in Indiana in 1844. He was brought up at 
home, in Kentucky, where the family moved, to be a civil engineer, though 
languages, especially Greek, were his delight asa boy. In 1868 Mr. Thompson 
started out in life at Crawfordsville, obtaining a plece on a railroad survey. Ina 
few months he was chief engineer of a line. Further promotion followed shortly, 
and then he married and abandoned engineering for the law. He was elected to 
the legislature and in 1888 went to the Democratic convention at St. Louis, For 
four years Mr. T hompson was State Geologist of Indiana. Mr. Thompson made 
his first hit with a series of papers on archery, and his poems and Hoosier stories 
brought him recognition from the leading literary men of the country. Mr. 
Thompson has published many stories and books on outdoor subjects and is 
widely known as an essayist and contributor to the magazines. 
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at a second-hand bookstall on Royal 
street, you may find mildewed copies of 
books brought from Paris before the time 
of Casa-Calvo. Some of these show the 
scholarly temperament and taste of the 
French Creole of the old days. If you 
have secured the right one turn its musty 
leaves as you swing in the wind and you 
can almost hear the lilt of the trouba- 
dours. Your entourage is meridional and 
in a way medieval ; there is a fine cor- 
respondence between the book and the 
atmosphere. Actually, the other day two 
dreamy peasant-looking girls strolled arm- 
in-arm past me, one of them singing a 
snatch from Ronsard : 


** Mignonne, allons voir si la rose, 
Qui ce matin avoit desclose 
Sa robe de pourpre au soleil,” 


and so on, as they disappeared amid the 
low-hanging moss of a live-oak grove. 

A Creole mocking bird took up the gay 
strain, so it sounded, fitting the spirit of 
it toan avian mood. I could tell by the 
songster’s position just where the cabin 
was to which the girls were going ; for 
these resident mocking birds hang about 
the gardens and fig clumps of the negroes 
and Creole peasants. They are different 
from their more enterprising relatives, I 
have lately discovered, in disposition and 
in singing power, having lost through 
semi-domestication a certain indescrib- 
able sweet sauvagerie of manner and 
voice which is the last refinement of 
the mocking-bird quality in the migrant 
which comes up from the far South on the 
first strong flood of spring weather. 

It is notable that the resident mocking 
birds of the Creole coast seem to prefer 
the vicinity of a cabin for their nesting 
places, and they rarely build near a man- 
sion. The negroes and French peasants 
usually have a clump of orange trees, a 
few gnarled fig trees and a rude bower of 
scuppernong grapevines, in the midst of 
which a tiny cot of boards or logs is 
almost hidden. Here our incomparable 
songster has found his lotos land, away 
from which he will not wander more. 
He has lost, under the eaves of these low- 
ly, embowered domestic centres, the an- 
cient hereditament of migration and is 
rapidly degenerating. An easy life and 
a diet quite different from what the old 
wandering experience afforded has great- 
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ly injured him. Dissection has shown me 
that while the migrants are always in 
perfect health the residents are subject to 
gout and toa fatty degeneracy of the vital 
organs. Evidently this difference is due 
to the change from a natural and whole- 
some life to one charged with the evils of 
semi-domestication. 

Some naturalists with whom I have 
conversed hold to the theory that the 
resident mocking birds and the migrant 
ones are separated by a specific difference 
in nature not marked by any external 
badge ; but it is plain to my mind that 
the difference is mere degeneracy of‘those 
birds which have out of sheer laziness 
taken up with a life of ease, and to a cer- 
tain degree debauchery, offered to them 
by the orchards, vineyards and berry 
patches of mankind. 

The resident mocking birds are marvel- 
lous singers ; but I have to conclude that 
the migrants outdo them at every point. 
Indeed, you have never found the true 
mocking bird strain till you have heard 
the dropping song of a genuine wanderer 
on his way to the nesting place, or after 
he has reached it. As a matter of fact I 
can say that I believe I have never yet 
heard a resident mocking bird sing the 
dropping song. 

If we could know that before men built 
homes in our woods the non-migrants 
lingered around in favored spots, as they 
do around the farms and orchards now, 
we might conclude that there is some- 
thing in a change of scene, climate and 
diet to affect bird life, without attributing 
the degeneracy of which I have spoken 
to the influence of the unnatural food 
and the comparative idleness afforded by 
a dependence upon man. It cannot be 
definitely shown, however, that the non- 
migrant mocking birds were such before 
man tempted them and they did eat ; for 
ere the Frenchmen came to our Gulf 
coast the Indian was there with his house 
and his plot of cultivated ground. 

The land of the mocking bird is a 
country where for ages the savages were 
not too savage to love fruit and corn and 
succulent vegetables, and to revel in 
banqueting. The wild men knew where 
the soil was most fertile, and their im- 
agination led them to beautify many a 
spot until it was a sort of earthly paradise. 
We are told by the old explorers and by 
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subsequent history that some of the 
Indian farms were fairy-like garden spots. 
One chief gave his estate the name 
‘«« White Apple’’ on account of the snowy 
blooms of his fruit trees. Such places 
were Edens wherein our bird was tempted 
of the devil, and fell. The serpent’s naine 
was laziness and unnatural food. 

The southern Indian loved the mock- 
ing bird, and considered that he paid his 
sweetheart the most delicate compliment 
when he compared her to it. I do not 
know what the aboriginal name of our 
singer was ; but I do know that ingenuity 
could hardly invent an uglier one than 
mocking bird. TheCreole name, moqueur, 
meaning what ours does, is far more 
musical. In the negro patois it is zozo, 
a corruption of oiseau; but moqueur is 
used, even in the ‘‘ gumbo,’’ when the 
mocking bird must be particularly dis- 
tinguished from other small birds. I 
heard a little negro singing : 

‘* Poc un moqueur, poc un geai, 
Poc un zozo po’ I’paté,” 


which I took to mean : 


‘** Not a mocker, not a jay, 
Not a little bird for a pie.” 


It is said that a superstition among the 
Creoles of color keeps them from killing 
the mocking bird, which they believe to 
be a messenger from the happy land. I 
might place more faith in the story had I 
not often seen a hulking half-breed return- 
ing from the woods with his old blunder- 
buss on his shoulder and in his hand a 
bunch of dead robins and moqueurs. This 
same blunderbuss is fast destroying the 
singing birds of the South and threatens 
to rob the dreamy woods of our Creole 
coast of all their melody and of all their 
wing rustle. 
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Ever since 
American 
birds began 
to be studied 
the mocking 
bird has been 


a fa- > 

vorite yf f- 
£ ¥< 

of the ty g 
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descriptive 
ornitholo- /~ 
gists. A vast amount of fine writing has 
been the result, mostly sonorous prose, for 
happily the bird’s despicable name has 
kept him in a large degree exempt from 
the embalming process known only to 
the poets. John Lawson fairly began the 
work ; but it was Mark Catesby who, in 
his Natural History of Carolina, etc., first 
opened wide the gate into the region of 
American bird song. Alexander Wilson 
soon followed with his superb achieve- 
ments ; then came Charles Lucien Bona- 
parte, Thomas Nuttall and William Swain- 
son. But the crowning work was done by 
a man of the Creole coast. Audubon 
gave the mocking bird a brilliant biog- 
raphy. Before this, however, the great 
Buffon had romanced at a distance, and 
by sheer force of style—which in his cele- 
brated address he said : «‘ is the man him- 
self’’—had come very near describing the 
dropping song, which no one seems really 
to have noticed before I mentioned it a 
few years ago. 

What for convenience I have called the 
Creole coast begins at Pensacola, Florida, 
and ends at the mouth of the Sabine 
river, between Louisiana and Texas. A 
leisurely tour in spring from one of these 
points to the other leads through the 
paradise of the mocking birds, so far as 
the resident ones are concerned ; but the 
area over which the bird is more or less 
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distrib- 
uted, both as 
resident and 
migrant, repre- 
sents almost a 
third of our 
national do- 
main. The lovely hill country around 
Tallahassee, the regions of Savannah and 
Charleston, and many favored spots on 
the peninsula of Florida, are swarming 
with them. The farther North we go the 
fewer of them we see until we cross the 
line of forty degrees north latitude, where 
they practically disappear, though strag- 
gling adventurers have been reported on 
the Canadian line and in certain parts of 
New England. The width of their habitat 
is from the Atlantic to the Pacific, on a 
line with our Gulf coast. 

Every spring, for many years, I have 
studied the mocking bird in his favorite 
haunts, and have been upon most intimate 
terms with his household. The resident 
bird is so tame that his habits are as open 
to inspection as are those of any domestic 
fowl, but quite the contrary is true of the 
migrant, whose nature seems never to 
have lost a line of its wildness. Doctor 
Elliot Coues, in his excellent work, Key 
to North American Birds, remarks that 
the mocking bird’s power of song may be 
greatly improved by training when in 
captivity. This is contrary to my obser- 
vation. No tame bird can sing like a wild 
one. The migrant, which is the only 
genuine moqueur sauvage, Has a voice 
incomparably more brilliant and power- 
ful than is ever sent forth from a cage, 
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and there is a great difference between 
the singing of a free resident bird and 
that of one reared in captivity—so great, 
indeed, that I can readily distinguish the 
superior purity and sweetness of the 
former, even at a long distance, when 
both birds are hidden from me. In the 
region of Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, the 
cots and cabins of the negroes are scat- 
tered through the pine woods, and each 
has its one pair, at least, of resident 
mocking birds living in the little orchard 
round about. On the rude veranda you 
frequently see a birdcage containing its 
lonely captive moqueur. In my leisurely 
rambles I have had the pleasure of hear- 
ing captive, resident and migrant sing- 
ing at the same time, and not 200 feet 
apart. There is no mistaking the joyous, 
triumphant strain of him whose life has 
been perfected in the broadest freedom 
of nature. It is the strain of genius, 
audacious, defiant, untrammelled—a voice 
of absolute independence crying in the 
wilderness. 

I have never heard the nightingale’s 
song, therefore I have no actual knowl- 
edge, from comparative study, upon which 
to base a decision in the intercontinental 
dispute as to the world’s championship in 
bird music; nor does the matter much 
interest me. What seems to me worth 
while, however, is the practical test which 
would naturally come to the question of 
superiority were the nightingale import- 
ed and freed in our southern woods. The 
mocking bird is a challenger; he loves 
nothing so much asa song battle. The 
brown thrush is the only bird that he has 
so far found willing totake uphis gage. I 
have seen these two rival songsters, each 
on the highest point of a tree, dashing 
melodious noise at each other for a whole 
hour without rest. It would be a notable 
battle were our young republican singer 
to cross notes with the old hereditary king 
of song. From all that I can gather it 
would be the old story over again; youth, 
vigor, fearlessness and absolute freedom 
would win. I have had correspondence 
with many distinguished ornithologists 
of America and of Europe and have met 
not a few of them. The almost unanimous 
opinion among them seems to be that the 
mocking bird is the greatest of avian 
singers—the ‘‘ arboreal Shakespeare,’’ as 
one has said. 
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To describe the mocking bird’s song, 
even as delivered from a cage, is not 
within the power of any writer. To be 
understood it must be heard in the soli- 
tude of nature, at one of those favored 
oases which lie scattered through the 
southern forests like islands of bloom in 
a desert of dusky swamps and funereal 
moss. Each note is a wonder, each strain 
a mystery. Here is a bird considerably 
smaller than a blue jay, delicate, fragile, 
whose weight will scarcely bend the slen- 
derest twig; but out of its tiny throat 
leaps a rapturous medley of flute notes, 
pure and liquid as spring water, easily 
heard a quarter of a mile away! Easily, 
I say; but in special cases it has been 
heard much farther. Buffon heard it 
across nearly 4000 miles of land and sea 
and described it with enthusiastic color- 
ing, in the same way that so many of our 
non-migrant American poets have heard 
the nightingale distinctly enough to weave 
his strains into their verse. 

In one of my pedestrian tours along the 
bank of the Jordan—not the one on whose 
‘«stormy banks”’ the hymn wtiter stood 
to «cast a wishful eye,’’ but the Jordan 
through which at its headwaters John A. 
Murrell rode often in his pursuit of dark 
deeds—I lately came upon a spot where 
the mocking birds were holding high revel. 
The haw bushes and the yaupon trees 
that hedged in a little glade were in full 
greenery, with a flash of white flowers 
here and there. Under the foliage, by 
stooping, I could see on the one hand the 
river’s sheen and on theother a flat marsh 
where some herons were wading with a 
motion that suggested Japanese art. 

With an old pine log for a sofa, I sat at 
ease for a long while making mental note 
of the concert, which, without director and 
exempt from rhyme or reason, fairly raged 
in the circular grove. There were some 
thrushes and one or two warblers doing 
what they might to be heard; but the 
mockers had it all their own way, and 
such a din! It was acour d’amour held 
by the migrants lately returned from their 
winter in the tropic region, and they had 
many and exciting points of love to settle. 
One fine fellow came and perched near me 
on a prickly spray of. yaupon, where he 
danced as if the thorns were too sharp for 
his feet. With wings slightly akimbo he 
skipped and hopped and dealt out the 
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most delicate and all but ludicrous jig 
steps in a narrow circle, singing meantime 
a medley that sparkled with notes and 
phrases stolen bodily from the songs of 
other birds. 

It was here that, after several seasons 
of patient watching and disappointment, 
I witnessed once again in its fullest per- 
fection the performance of the dropping 
song and satisfied myself as to the origin 
of the ecstasy out of which that strange 
lyric product is generated. The exhibition 
opened in this case with a long, singularly 
pure trill from a bird standing upright 


with tightly closed 
wings on a small, 
bushy magnolia 
tree. The moment 
that the voice 
reached my ear I 
felt sure that the 
dropping song was 
coming. Some- 
thing in the strange, appealing richness 
of the tone foretold a masterpiece of bird 
music. I crept to a spot whence I had 
unobstructed view of the performer and 
almost held my breath as I looked and 
listened. In spite of the reportorial mood 
in which for two or three years I had 
longed for the occasion, I could hardly 
bring myself to the task of calmly making 
notes. The men of science, those excellent 
fellows who firmly believe that the truths 
ofnature cannot be told with a view to liter- 
ature in thetelling, had been treating my 
dropping-song story to baths of dust in 
the waste baskets of their garrets in order 
to give more glory to the specialists who 
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study bird song in col- 
lege museums, and so I 
wanted to make a * sci- 
entific report’’ of what 
was now going on be- 
fote me. 

After the first long 
trill the bird extended 
its wings to almost 
their full length, lift- 
ing them somewhat 
above the level of its 
back, where they quiv- 
ered with a delicate ra- 
pidity that made them shimmer in 
the sunlight. It now began to give 
forth phrase after phrase of quavering 
melody which deepened in power mo- 
mentarily, until with a marvellous 
staccato cry the singer vaulted into the air 
and whirled over backward, to flutter down 
through the foliage to a point in the tree- 
top some three feet below where he had 
begun. There it fell rather than lit and 
lolled half helplessly among the leaves, 
but pouring out meantime strains so 
sweet and so flooded with ecstatic feeling 
that they sounded to me at times almost 
human. I have heard a soprano in a lift 
of fortunate self-forgetfulness trill like 
that above the ordinary register of safety. 
As I recall the occasion now it seems to 
me that all the birds in the grove sudden- 
ly ceased their clamor to listen to the 
master singer. Doubtless it was rapt 
concentration which shut out from my 
senses everything save that lyric of more 
than Sapphic intensity and abandon. 
Slowly the bird tumbled, with a peculiar 
throbbing motion of its wings, down from 
limb to limb, singing all the while, and 
finally dropped to the ground, where it 
stood swaying to and fro with its wings 
spread and quivering as if exhausted. 
Just then a female bird, doubtless its 
mate, took to wing from the spot where 
she had been the chief witness of the 
exhibition. My point was made. I had 
discovered beyond question that the drop- 
ping song was a love lyric. 

The art of nest building as practised 
by the mocking bird shows a good deal 
of the shiftlessness proverbial of genius. 
The work is cleverly done in a way, 
though the sticks are flung together 
with a loose, sketchy effect, as if 
the builder were over-anxious to leave 





































































such prosy labor and 
get back to his song- 
singing. The nest is 
most often set in a 
crotch or amid a clus- 
ter of stiff twigs only 
a few feet from the 
ground. The orange 
tree seems to be the 
favorite site for the 
home of the resident 
bird. Migrants build 
higher as a rule and 
choose a situation well 
hidden by foliage. The 
inner basket of the 
nest is neatly lined and 
admirably fitted to the 
bird’s form. 

Although I cannot help associating the 
mocking bird with the far South and 
French Creole people, I have imagined 
that the individuals which habitually 
venture into Tennessee and Kentucky to 
nest are of hardier frame and display a 
more courageous disposition than those 
of the Gulfcoast ; they are not, however, 
as good singers. Along the well-watered 
valleys of the Cumberland mountains the 
birds appear in April and May and sing 
for a short while quite vigorously ; but 
they are soon silent. In the creole coun- 
try you may hear them in full song from 
February till June. I found some of 
them nesting as early as the roth of Feb- 
ruary on the Gulf coast in 1890. The 
mulberry blooms were unseasonably for- 
ward and the frost, an unusually late 
one, caught the ripe berries on the 2d 
of March. The mocking birds had been 
singing for more than a month when 
this happened. Suddenly the multitude 
of gay revellers became dumb; not a 
voice cut the crisp, bracing air. Curious 
to find out what the birds were doing, I 
went into the orchards and groves to spy 
upon them, visiting all the nests that I 
knew of. In nearly every case a female 
moqueur stood on the rim of the nest or 
close beside it, and not far away a male, 
muffled and disconsolate looking, poised 
himself on one leg, the very embodiment 
of silence and frigidity. Next day the 
sun shone vigorously and the wind came 
up from the Gulf. Then it was strange 
to see the birds flitting and singing in the 
blackened and wilted treetops. 
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In thesuburbs of Mobile mocking birds 
haunt every garden, grove and orchard. 
Even in the shady inclosures around the 
mansions near the heart of the city I 
have heard mocking birds doing their 
most brilliant work. New Orleans is still 
more favored than Mobile. Its suburban 
population, with cottages, cots and huts 
buried in trees, vines and flowering 
shrubs between the city proper and the 
cypress swamps, is bird-loving toa degree. 

During recent years the Gulf coast has 
attracted the attention of fruit growers. 
Pear trees especially have been extensively 
planted and many of the orchards are now 
bearing fruit. In the early spring, when 
these trees are in full leaf and bloom, the 
mocking birds revel in them, swinging 
on their highest sprays and blowing their 
‘fairy flutes from daybreak till evening 
dusk. Indeed, when the moon shines 
you may hear them dreamily piping at 
all times of the night, and it is an ex- 
perience never to be forgotten when, as 
has often happened to me, the camper- 
out is half awakened from his deep sleep, 
to catch the tremulous, drowsy phrases 
of a nocturne all but unearthly in its 
sweetness blown through the perfumed 
stillness of the southern wood. Some- 


times the birds hold a sort of idyllic 
contest, a number of them fluting here, 
there, yonder, till one might fancy that 
the spirits of the tuneful shepherds known 
to Theocritus and his friends were ham- 
mocking in the boscage round about. 
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An English artist who tramped with 
me awhile in the Gulf coast country was 
so captivated with the singing of the 
mocking birds in the orchards around 
Bay St. Louis that he would sometimes 
stand and listen in a rapture of delight. 
He afterwards wrote me that the one 
haunting memory of our country, ‘a 
memory,’’ to quote him, « which I can 
never lose and which for nothing in the 
world would I fose,’’ was of the «bird 
songs heard on that April morning when 
we sat upon the fence behind thesleepy old 
village and smoked our last pipe togeth- 
er.’’ He often told methat the nightingale 
was not to be compared as a singer with 
our famous bird. I tried hard to give 
him the distinguished pleasure of hearing 
the dropping song, but the effort failed. 

Among the hundreds who have written 
to me about mocking birds, Honorable 
Theodore Roosevelt is the only one who 
mentions having heard the dropping 
song. He heard it near Nashville in the 
night-time. «I was immensely struck,’’ 
he wrote, ‘‘ by the performance. Perhaps 
it may have been a narrow feeling of 
patriotism which influenced me; but cer- 
tainly it seemed to me far finer than the 
song of any nightingale that I had ever 
heard, and I have listened to them often 
in northern Italy.’”’ What a shame that 
even science should combine with vul- 
garity to add mimus polyglottis to the 
already detestably harsh and repulsive 
name of such a bird! 
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THE opera? No—I rather relish it, 
Although I think some things embellish it, 
As paint and powder beautify 

A perfect cheek's May-blossom dye ; 

And I could gladly spare three parts 

Of four, that draw most eyes and hearts ; 
For still, with all its garish glare, 
There’s surely something vital there, 
Some fire-spark with its tinsel sheen— 
I'll try te show you what I mean. 

Tired of a serenade of cats, 

At the Hof Theatre on the Platz, 

I took last night a hot plush cushion 
Beside a fat, phlegmatic Russian ; 


The thrice-used air was spoilt and steaming. 


I bore the shrill soprano’s screaming, 

The alto’s airs, with little blame, 

Waiting for that which shortly came. 
’Twas wondrous sweet, the rare up-welling 
Of song from Marcia’s bosom, telling 

Of love and tears forever dwelling 


In youthful hearts, when they are youthful. 


To own the fact, completely truthful. 
When her sad, sighing song drew near 
Its end, I shed a secret tear 

And had to yawn, lest I should show it 
And my phlegmatic neighbor know it. 
When she had healed heg, heart, so broken, 
Courtesying to many a flowery token, 
Strode the big basso to the front, 

With stately port, as he is wont. 

His massy mould and mien expressed 
Theatric thunders in his chest, 

And, as their breath the listeners held, 
From his ripe lips the solo welled, 
Majestic, mournful, as before 

The dawn, the surge upon the shore. 

But, rising soon, a ponderous strain, 

It made the hushed air throb amain 

With solemn, sweet, Titanic pain, 
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That burst triumphant at the last LES 

And closed as ’twere a trumpet blast. 5 a 

Scarce were those potent lips unsundered \ <7 

When the whole auditory thundered, Va 9 

With plaudits forced from hand and “tongue, y (G2 

Yet and again the wide walls rung. 

But that was not the best—meanwhile, 

Fingering his rapier with a smile, 

The tenor stood unnoted by. 

His slim shape scarcely caught the eye, 

Beside that form that swelled so proud 

As the great basso gravely bowed ; 

But now his artist’s bosom burns, 

To him the mighty audience turns, \\ 

And o’er his frail form hovering rests : 

The hope aroused in all those breasts. 

There was an instant and no more 

Of still suspense, but, ere ’twas o’er, 

We knew the crucial moment’s king ; 

We knew him in the stately swing 

Of those lithe limbs that borrowed power, fy 

Grace and command to meet the hour ; 

In the calm fire of eye and brow, 

That teld us all, we knew not how ; 

And when from that untroubled throat 

Out broke the rich, imperial note, 

’Twas less than that which came before, | 

’Twas less, and yet ’twas grandly more. 

Enough—I'll spare you the description 


Which your ears and my lavish lips shun. \9 
’Twas such a perfect, royal moment nS 
As showed what all that slipshod show meant, 

That straining, shrill soprano, pert 
Young alto in her swishing skirt, } 
Those ballet huzzies, poised on three toes, 
Flitting in gauze like mad mosquitoes, Y 
Those pasteboard palms, grotesquely tropic, y x 
Those hideous hues kaleidoscopic 

Were but rank soil that had the power 

To breed art’s full and perfect flower. 

The opera? No—I rather relish it, 
Although I think some things embellish it, i 
As I’ve just said, as diamonds dress ) 


An ear’s rose-petal loveliness. 
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ILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT said 
to me that James Gordon Bennett 
was ‘‘not an editor but a news vender,”’’ 
and referred to his own absence from the 
country when the Herald was started, 
and on his return found it flourishing and 
practically in possession of the newspaper 
field of the city. Mr. Bennett’s judgment 
would probably have been, of Mr. Bryant, 
that he was not an editor but a literary 
man who wrote for the press. When Mr. 
Bennett started the Herald he was forty 
years of age and had done almost all sorts 
of newspaper work. He was a rapid, 
keen and versatile writer, and as long as 
he lived and had health the characteristics 
of his newspaper were wonderfully his 
own and the best things in it were indi- 
vidually his. He had wit, and his au- 
dacity took away the breath of the older 
order of newspaper men. He was an 
editor in the sense of writing articles and 
directing them to be written, and he had 
a great deal to do with editing, in the 
sense of examining, revising, accepting 
or rejecting, saying yes or no with au- 
thority. He was a ‘news vender,’’ too, 
and put the news in his paper to make it 
sell; and he found that there is nothing 
so sensational and troublesome in journal- 
ism, and of course nothing so salable, as 
the truth. Mr. Bennett's idea was a cheap 
paper with the news in it, and he made 
specialties of Wall street and shipping 
intelligence. In the campaign that closed 
with the election of General Garfield to 
be president, he asked: ‘«‘ What does the 
Herald say today?’’ The answer was, 
that it was no matter what the Herald 
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said, as it was ademocratic paper. ‘Not 
always,’”’ said Garfield. «But it is not 
that which interests me; there is a popu- 
lar superstition about the Herald and it 
is well to watch it. There is a notion 
that there is luck in having a good word 


from the Herald.’’ Noman has wrought - 
as great changes in journalism—that is, _ 


in the newspaper asa business enterprise, 
as a property, as a force—as the founder 
of the Herald. It is astonishing to look 
back over its history and see how large a 
part it has had in politics, national, state 
and municipal ; how it rattled adminis- 
trations and shaped the destinies of the 
great ones of time and circumstance. 

Mr. Greeley and Mr. Raymond were edi- 
tors in another sense than Bennett and 
Bryant. Mr. Greeley was strenuous in 
convictions, and became a great public 
teacher. More than any other public 
writer he influenced his countrymen. Mr. 
Raymond was a more facile editor and 
accomplished politician, and his life as 
a public man, at Albany and Washing- 
ton, had an unfavorable influence upon 
his journalism, and yet his success was 
honorable and considerable. It was a 
disadvantage to him, as it was to Mr. 
Greeley, that his newspaper became so 
great a property, and the capital he had 
so largely created hindered him at last in 
intellectual enterprise. 

In all the cities of the nation the changes 
in the press have been as marked as in 
New York, and in some of them even 
more remarkable. As my labors on daily 
newspapers have continued over forty 
years, I can speak of their varying fort- 
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unes from an extensive experience. The 
world knows the story of the first contri- 
bution for a newspaper written by Charles 
Dickens and dropped slyly into the post, 
and the joyful wonder with which it was 
readin print. When Whittier was a farm- 
er’s boy he sent a poem to a newspaper 
and was in a field at work when the paper 
came, and he read his poetry with elation 
and felt jar more famous than when the 
world knew him as one of the loftiest and 
sweetest of the singers of his generation. 
It is forty-four years since I spent much 
time in writing for a country newspaper 
a little story of rural life, and mailed it to 
the editor. A few days after I happened 
to call, and found the gentleman who pre- 
sided over the destinies of the sheet in a 
corner of his composing room. In reply 
to my deferential inquiry as to the mat- 
ter that had been committed with mis- 
givings to the mail, he said he had ac- 
cepted it, and it was in type. I dared to 
ask whether I might look at the type, 
and there was no objection. «It is ina 
galley on the desk by the window over 
there,’’ was the remark that gave per- 
mission, and I read the article in type, 
without a thought of the possibility of 
typographical errors. I was awed by the 
thought the newspaper to come from im- 
pressions on that type might endure 
through ceaseless ages. I trust it has 
not survived, and I shall not name it, for 
there are adventurous antiquarians. I 
will say, however, it was not the paper 
edited in my county by the father of 
William Dean Howells, who was, how- 
ever, indebted to me for anonymous con- 
tributions of a controversial character, 
that he printed, though why he did I can 
hardly conjecture. 

When my college days were over—and 
as there were thirty-three colleges in Ohio 
at that time—I hope and believe there are 
not so many now—rather too many young 
men deserted agricultural occupations to 
get what was termed a college education, 
as was vaguely but confidently remarked, 
to «improve their minds ’’—I appeared in 
Cincinnati with a good deal of manu- 
script. I had been bombarding papers 
about western literature and the mound 
builders, and the legends of frontier life, 
when the romantic red man ran away 
from the settlements with a white girl or 
two, having made captives of the same, 
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and was duly slain in deadly combat by 
the pursuing Kentucky lovers, all of 
whom were triumphant and everlastingly 
happy, as they richly deserved. These 
things happened in the woods, where 
there was room for fancy, and there were 
interspersed bear and snake stories, and 
campfires beside streams of silvery water 
that meandered among the sycamores, 
elms and oaks. There were more news- 
papers in Cincinnati in the fifties than 
now, and they were all embellished with 
literary departments into which the local 
intellectual giants poured the effulgent 
tides of splendor that flowed from their 
creative pens. I distributed my manu- 
scripts—imeant to make not footprints on 
the sands, but tracks of type on paper—im- 
partially, and awaited results. Saturday 
was the great newspaper day then ; espe- 
cially was it the day when western liter- 
ature bloomed forth. One memorable 
Saturday I found my efforts in three of 
the rival sheets. This was more than 
had been expected. I was staggered by 
the rush of success. I have never since 
known a literary laborer to occupy three 
contending contemporaries in the same 
city on the same day. I was afraid some- 
body would be shocked, but no one ap- 
peared to care very much, one way or 
other. I hoped the new author might 
receive recognition of some sort, but he 
did not. The corridors of time did not 
ring, so far as I heard. The temple of 
fame could still be dimly discerned in 
the midst of the gaudy clouds, but 
they were dull and chill on the side 
turned to me. I became convinced that 
there was a conspiracy of eastern pub- 
lishers to put down western literature. 

Several men of genius, with whom I be- 
came acquainted in a restaurant where 
a cup of coffee, with sugar and milk and 
one bulky doughnut, could be had at all 
hours of the day and night for five cents, 
told me so, and I had no reason, when 
there was a frowning world about, to ques- 
tion their veracity. The papers did not 
pay very heavily for the productions of 
western literary gentlemen who desired 
to devote their lives to ‘‘ brain work,’ a 
pair of words much in use in the coffee 
and doughnut house. But I could not 
complain of illiberality, for I received a 
five dollar bill on the State Bank of Ohio 
for seventeen columns of literature, and 
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there were others by no means so well 
paid. The fact is, the newspapers in those 
days were incurring expenses in new and 
costly enterprises. The magnetic tele- 
graph had just been introduced, and each 
of the six or seven daily English papers 
of the city laid out six dollars a week— 
one dollar a day—for no one published 
seven times in one week—for telegraphic 
despatches, and this caused economy in 
bear and Indian stories, and even forced 
current expenses for poetry to be scanned 
carefully. Telegraphing made its way rap- 
idly in the newspapers. The messages 
by telephone which one sees in these 
times in the penny papers of Italy are re- 
minders of the earliest news despatches 
by magnetic telegraph in this country. 
The change when 1000 words a day were 
rattled through was remarkable. The 
news collecting for telegraphing was then 
more imperfect than the transmission, 
and this failure to find freight rather than 
to furnish transportation continued for 
some years. Men who knew news at a 
glance were scarce. The faculty of under- 
standing, gathering and presenting intel- 
ligence in good form for publication was 
a rare one. The demand for this excel- 
lent and valuable talent has caused the 
supply of the gift. The newspaper offices 
of today are fully equipped with it. The 
Associated Press is a marvellous machine, 
and those who made it so are still active 
inthe business. The first despatches that 
pour in are the raw material of the events 
of the day, and it is twice sifted before 
the selected part is presented, once by the 
agents of the news associations, and then 
by the news editors. The writing of let- 
ters full of comment, of sentiment and 
description, and filing them in the tele- 
graph office instead of the postoffice, and 
doing it as a common thing, is a modern 
audacity. There was very little of it in 
this country before the war. 

The first presidential message tele- 
graphed at length was that of James 
K. Polk. It was very long, and largely 
about our relations with Mexico. The 
able operator who sent it was wearied of 
his work, and, filled with the spirit of 
Spanish political literature and exulting 
over the completion of a task that seemed 
a prodigy, closed with the exclamation, 
‘‘God and liberty!"’ the signature of 
the president following. It is to be re- 
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gretted that everybody did not regard 
this as astroke of humor. Some patriotic 
people were so sensitive that they thought 
the superfluous words a profane out- 
rage. Itis my recollection that the young 
man who held the key and indulged his 
admiration for the occasion in a Spanish 
phrase, was astounded by the extent of 
the mischief he had done. The comments 
of the press, who thought Mr. Polk had 
felt the influence of Mexico, were curious, 
and when the explanation was given, di- 
verting. Sending the President’s message 
by telegraph, with the decorative excla- 
mation, was held to be, and it was truly 
so, one of the most surprising of events, 
and occupied a large share of public at- 
tention for some time. The conjecture 
that the time would come when more 
than the number of words in Mr. Polk’s 
message would be on the wires every 
evening could not have found supporters 
as even a very remote possibility. 

It was for a few years the effect of the de- 
spatches to stimulate the examination of 
the exchange newspapers, the telegrams 
pointing out the quarters in which to look 
for details of interest. That everything 
and something, in addition, should be 
wired, was beyond the scope of the dreams 
of the men of the news profession. One 
winter in the first of the fifties the New 
York newspapers, with those of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, arrived, when 
they happened to be on time, in Cincin- 
nati, where I was a daily laborer on the 
daily press, at the eastward depot about 
one o’clock in the morning. It was es- 
teemed enterprise in me to be in the 
station when the cars came, to ascertain 
whether the New York newspaper bag 
was aboard, and if it was to ride with it on 
the mail wagon—sometimes carry it into 
the postoffice myself, stand by when the 
strings that held the mouth were cut, 
snatch the packages of Heralds, Tribunes 
and Journals of Commerce, and the Times 
—then a small sheet—and run to the news- 
paper office, where twenty printers were 
watching. There were no charges for 
waiting time in those days, as labor had 
not organized to that extent. I usually 
had the papers opened and the scissors 
in my hand and the first slice of copy 
slashed out and on the desk of the fore- 
man at two o’clock. The telegraphic de- 
spatches, instead of exhausting the sub- 
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ject, had told me what to look for. The 
matter thus obtained was so displayed that 
it usually overwhelmed the news by tele- 
graph. For some time I had the monop- 
oly of this enterprise, and had to contend 
continually against the accusation of ex- 
travagant eXertion. Reproaches for being 
in such an atrocious hurry were showered 
upon me. ‘ Journalism’’ had, however, 
so far mastered one pupil as to make sure 
that today, and not tomorrow, was the day 
for the news of the day to appear in a daily 
newspaper. 

The use of the telegraph was developed 
during the war with rapidity. In the year 
before the war, 1860, I attended ali the 
political conventions, beginning with 
Charleston, and following them through 
Chicago and Richmond, to Baltimore, and 
it was a distinction for an enterprising and 
profitable journal to have letters by mail 
from the points of interest, giving a good 
deal of news and dispensing a great many 
opinions and only a few lines of special 
by wire. 

There was an evolution of the press in 
wartime, but the most extraordinary per- 
formances in those days would now be 
thought commonplace, and such reporting 
as was done of the late battle of New Or- 
leans exceeded all that was ever achieved 
in recording the decisive military engage- 
ments that have changed the currents of 
the history of the world. While the con- 
flict raged the thousands of tickers told 
the story. I was a spectator of a mass 
of 10,000 men, with some hundreds of 
women, standing in front of a newspaper 
office that displayed the “returns,’’ as 
we would say of an election report, while 
in the distant city the proceedings pro- 
gressed. As the combatants entered the 
ring, the ticker ticked, and the magic 
words were thrown on the white sheet 
stretched to make the shadows intel- 
ligible. Then came «‘ Now Sullivan glares 
from his corner on Corbett,’’ and the mul- 
titude roared. The buttoning on of the 
gloves caused a sensation. The nine- 
tenths at least of the 10,000 were Sullivan 
men, and the way they breathed as the 
successive bulletins were given told the 
tale of the fight. While the ticker was 
stating the points of the nineteenth 
round there was a sudden break and two 
words were interjected, «Corbett wins.’’ 
It was the fact, too. The report was only 
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two rounds behind the event, a thousand 
miles away. 

While the telegraph and the press work 
together like this, what is to happen 
when battles are fought between armed 
nations in civilized lands? What are to 
be the relations between the newspapers 
and the military establishments? Nothing 
less will satisfy the people than reports 
of the actions as they occur. The reporters 
will have to be on the skirmish line with 
all the modern paraphernalia. And the 
conflict of jurisdiction between the mili- 
tary chieftains and the staff representa- 
tives will be a novelty. The facilities for 
recording history in its most authentic 
form must be respected. Commanders in 
chief will, of course, do their own report- 
ing, like Napoleon or Ceesar, but the chap- 
ters dictated by the mighty conquerors 
will need the corroboration of «our own ”’ 
correspondents ‘‘on the spot,’’? and dan- 
gerous questions of veracity will arise be- 
tween the pen and the sword. 

Suppose one could have had the Corsi- 
can Emperor of the French taken by in- 
stantaneous photograph in his supreme 
hours! And suppose such battles as Aus- 
terlitz or Marengo, Jena or Waterloo, or 
Gettysburg, Sadowa or Gravelotte, had 
been written of by the accomplished rep- 
resentatives of the Associated Press and 
‘‘our own’’ correspondents, and thou- 
sands of tickers, with magic-lantern ac- 
companiments, had been giving particu- 
lars to the inhabitants, not merely of the 
capitals, but dispensing the outlines to 
the smaller cities, while around the world 
eager listeners gathered the complexion of 
the combat from the web of magical wires 
spun over all the continents. 

Such may be among the dramatic enter- 
tainments of the future, and Edison says 
the day is not distant when we shall, as 
we converse with friends beyond the seas, 
see them as we shall hear them, as it were, 
«« face to face.’’ After what has happened, 
there is temerity in disbelief. The magic 
of fact far exceeds in range the flight of 
fancy. The reporter of the future shall 
not only stand unabashed before kings— 
a task that many of them have found not 
hard—and mingle freely among the per- 
sonages of the royal courts—which is slow 
and tedious and unprofitable—and con- 
sult statesmen in the throes of responsi- 
bility for empire—which, if the statesman 
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is unconscious, is interesting—but they 
must ride beside the great captains on 
the stricken fields of destiny, and charge 
with the squadrons of cavalry when titled 
blunderers decree such immortal and glo- 
rious disasters as Balaklava. 

While the amazing expansion of the 
journalistic utilities of telegraphy were 
working their revolution, the development 
of railroad possibilities was opening new 
fields, making immense demands. A 
morning paper’s constituency, unless 
bounded by an ocean or cut off by com- 
peting cities near at hand, did not find 
readers only within the walks of an or- 
ganization of carriers, but the territory 
commanded was that which the cars trav- 
ersed by daylight, and each town had its 
agency and correspondent. The demand 
was for presses capable of the rapid print- 
ing of unheard-of numbers of sheets. 

A man of mechanical genius, an inventor 
and man of affairs, who had keen appreci- 
ation of the possibilities and the profits of 
them, and could take a hint and material- 
ize it, was at work—Colonel R. M. Hoe. 
That which he was foremost in accom- 
plishing was indispensable. I cannot con- 
jecture what would have become of the 
world if it had not been for him, and 
others following in his footsteps or walk- 
ing with him.” When I first entered the 
pressroom of a successful journal I found 
a single flat press that had what was 
considered a marvel—double action. Of 
course it printed but one side of a sheet 
at a time, for the use of spools of paper 
and printing on both sides was something 
that was not within the grasp of the most 
imaginative hopefulness. The flat form 
flew to and fro like a weaver’s shuttle and 
was inked and printed as it was going 
and as it was coming. It printed well, 
too, andthe proud pressman said : «« Would 
not that have surprised Benjamin Frank- 
lin? What do you suppose he would have 
thought of printing sheets like that in- 
stead of jerking a lever? Here is steam 
power and 1500—top speed, indeed, nearly 
2000—an hour.’’ Of course I was speech- 
less, thinking what Franklin would have 
thought of so consummate an apparatus. 
By what invention could a faster press 
be constructed? What chance was there? 

That was what Mr. Hoe just at that 
time was doing. He was producing the 
turtle back—a heavy frame of brass and 
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steel to hold type on a cylinder, a part 
of which should be used for the dis- 
tribution of ink, and sheets of paper were 
fed from slanting shelves to smaller cylin- 
ders. First there were four-cylinder, then 
six, eight, and ten-cylinder presses. In 
the ten-cylinder, ten impressions were 
taken in one revolution of the big wheel 
that carried the turtle backs. This was a 
vast advancement. Very high speed com- 
paratively was attained. Each sheet had - 
to be fed twice to the press, but the first 
side could. be run off while the second was 
filled with later matter. Now, indeed, 
was the thought, we have reached the end. 
Nothing surpassing this can be invented. 
The flat press that made two jumps to 
print a paper was superseded by ‘the 
four-cylinder,’’ and we celebrated in 500 
eloquent editorials the first four-cylinder 
press in the Mississippi valley. Presently 
the four-cylinder was harder worked than 
the two-cylinder, and the demand for fast- 
er work increased. 

The next innovation was the stereo- 
typing process, by which a plate could be 
made in a few minutes. The secret was 
in a paper matrix the size of a page, 
hammered with a brush on the type and 
then dried under pressure on a steam 
table, put in a casting pan, and when 
the melted metal was poured on it yield- 
ing a plate that was curved at will and 
perfectly secure at high speed on a cylin- 
der. The new revolution was close at 
hand—that was the perfecting press—and 
the secret of it was paper in rolls, cut as 
printed on both sides so nearly simul- 
taneously that the fraction of a second 
between the impression on one side and 
the other was not noticed. Before we 
entered upon that we built a new office 
with a cellar twenty-two feet deep, to ac- 
commodate an eight-cylinder press, and 
then we adopted stereotyping, so as to 
employ two presses, an eight and a four 
cylinder press, for there is no difficulty 
in multiplying the plates and then the 
presses. We had just accustomed our- 
selves to stereotyping for cylinder presses 
when the perfecters came along, printing 
on both sides, folding, cutting and past- 
ing, all at a rate that would have been in- 
credible if not accomplished. Ofcourse all 
the printing machinery had to be torn out 
again, and a cylinder press that had cost 
$30,000, and as good as new, was worth pre- 
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cisely its value in old iron. Thus the in- 
ventors realized their share of the profits 
of the newspapers, and it has for several 
years been the general hope of newspaper 
proprietors that improvements of presses 
should be arrested, and as they do all now 
except the editing, making up and reading 
of journals, there does not appear to be 
room for additional mechanical facilities. 
The same conclusion has, however, been 
arrived at prematurely several times and 
the experiments incessantly increase in 
cost. The next thing is not higher speed, 
but better work, and that the.papers may 
be turned out, like Joseph’s coat, of many 
colors. 

Among the most perfect examples of 
book printing are volumes issued when 
the art was new. They associate the 
charm of beauty with the attraction of 
age, and combine the venerable with the 
brilliant. While the newspapers have 
multiplied and increased in quantity until 
they are like the leaves of the forest, they 
have not improved, but rather degener- 
ated, in appearance. The cylinders at 
high speed do not give us as clear im- 
pressions as the old-fashioned slow meth- 
ods yielded, and the wires to the ends of 
the earth, tapping every town on the 
civilized continents, transmit such floods 
of words that to use even a small per- 
centage of them crowds many columns 
with small type, and the headlines and the 
sketches consume space with ‘scares’”’ 
and illustrations. ‘The result is, there is 
more to read and less comfort in the read- 
ing. The daily newspaper has become of 
the proportions of a magazine, but it is 
not wholesome for the eyes. 

The question is often asked, whether 
editors expect everybody to read every- 
thing. Certainly there is no such expec- 
tation.. Reading must be according to 
selection. The variety of matter presented 
is certainly as extensive as the bulk is 
voluminous. Improvements in the capac- 
ity of presses to deliver readable sheets 
at a rapid rate, and in the collection and 
conveyance of intelligence, and the deliv- 
ery of the newspapers at distant points’in 
a given time, must approach the limit, for 
there is no more to be had out of steam 
and steel, only light can exceed lightning. 
The course of invention is already directed 
to the betterment of the quality of the 
work done, and the objective is to print 
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as well at high speed as by the more delib- 
erate processes. There has been steady 
progress in beautifying books, and it will 
be a greater achievement when the cheap- 
neSs of cheap papers is not so apparent. 

What effect, the persons who are 
thoughtful of the press often inquire, 
has the telegraphy, the fast machinery, 
and the production of paper at low figures 
—the diffusion of news so that the mill- 
ions who move the world now survey the 
current history from day to day—what 
does all this do for the character and in- 
fluence of newspaperdom? We are told 
newspapers do not control public opinion, 
as once upon a time. We are told also 
that individuality is lost in gigantic con- 
cerns that scatter printed leaves by the 
million ; that we get the views of corpora- 
tions or millionaires, not of men of labor, 
whose brains are in the excitement of 
creative activities rather than the repose 
of realized success; that the editorial 
‘we’ is not somebody with convictions, 
purposes, principles, ardor, ceaseless ener- 
gies, writing the lessons of experience 
with resolution and devotion, with some 
sense of manly responsibility to mankind, 
but that the ‘‘we’’ is an association that 
invests, a machine that grinds jobs. There 
is truth in this, but it is not all the truth 
or the best of it. 

There is a tendency to exaggerate that 
which was done in the days of the giants. 
It is just as well that they always 
lived in some other time or place. How- 
ever big they were, they knew their own 
troubles, and others found out their limi- 
tations. Given the man capable of great 
things in the press—to play the cables 
through the seas and the threads of copper 
and iron across the continents—heap his 
desk with the records of men and cities 
and nations, telling the story of the earth 
as it spins between light and darkness, 
and give him presses that set aflying 100,- 
ooo papers an hour, and he will not find 
them disabilities, but the wires will serve 
him food, and through the press his hand 
touches the broad field of the world. 

The influences, mechanical and corpo- 
rate, about the press may commend the 
commonplace, tempt the tainted and con- 
trol the weak, but ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ 
that,’’ as always, and integrity and intel- 
lect will subordinate money and machin- 
ery. 
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N actual practice 

of over thirty 
years in what is 
popularly 
known as 
the art of 
necroman- 
cy, during 
which 
time I 
have visited nearly every part of the 
habitable globe in quest of information 
tending to the perfection of that art, ena- 
bles me to give the readers of the Cosmo- 
politan a few ideas of its growth, develop- 
ment and present status. 

The love of the mysterious and human 
credulity were undoubtedly the origin of 
the magician’s power. These causes, 
modified by enlightenment and educa- 
tion, operate still to perpetuate his power. 
I find no abatement but rather an in- 
crease in the sizes of audiences attending 
the prestidigitator’s performances year 
by year. And these audiences come with 
no reverence, as the audiences of fifty 
years ago, impressed in most instances 
with the superstition that the performer 
relies upon supernatural aid. For the 
most part they are as intelligent as he, 
and know as well that his seemingly con- 
trary effects are produced from perfectly 
direct and natural causes. Their mission 
is to detect his methods or to find amuse- 
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By ALEXANDRE HERRMANN. 


BLACK ART. 





ment and wonder in his cleverness. His 
reputation depends upon his adroitness 
in deceiving the senses with the applica- 
tion of the well-known fact that motion 
is quicker than vision. To his aid in 
his illusions he must summon mechan- 
ics, chemistry and electricity just as his 
tricks are arranged for the production of 
effects in these different departments of 
science. This will give the reader some 
idea of the requirements and study of the 
magician of the present day. 

In contrast to the prestidigitators of 
former times, the magician of today 
stands preéminent. The conjurers of the 
old school depended for their success both 
upon confederacy and the mechanism of 
the cumbrous furniture that littered their 
stages. Robert Houdin was the first to 
discard the numerous tables with richly 
embroidered hangings and to substitute 
ordinary stage appointments, depending 
upon the application of well-known scien- 
tific laws for his success. But even Hou- 
din’s performances would seem crude 
today. Owing to the exigencies of quick 
travel and rapid appearances in different 
cities, it would be impossible to remove 
and adjust his complicated though con- 
cealed machinery. In former times a 
huge van was required to transport the 
magician’s effects ; one trunk suffices for 
my trick baggage. 

By this assertion the reader is not to 
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himself compelled to make a study of chemistry and physics. 
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suppose that the magician has discarded 
machinery. Far from it. He has sim- 
ply reduced it to its minimum size while 
still rendering it capable of all its power. 
For the performance of one of my tricks 
I carry in my pocket in the shape of a 
watch, a dynamo battery of nearly one 
horse power, while for the performance 
of the trick known as the «“ vanishing 
lady,’’ in the chair used there is machin- 
ery enough employed to run a printing 
press and as delicate in construction as 
the works of a watch. Another advan- 
tage enjoyed by the magicians of thirty 
years ago was the privilege granted them 
of producing ‘the articles to be used in a 
trick from behind the stage. Now these 
articles must be produced as well as 
caused to disappear while the conjurer is 
among the audience. It requires no 
slight skill, to produce apparently from 
the clothing of different persons in the 
audience, fruit, flowers, plumes and even 
fowl, and then make each article disap- 
pear again without returning tothe stage, 
yet these are the demands made upon the 





modern conjurer. The mechanism to pro- 
duce such effects is more wonderful than 
the trick itself, and its construction is 
the secret of the performer, his stock in 
trade. 

In this connection I might mention the 
wonders of concealed mechanism in the 
smallest possible compass in the trick of 
producing several glass vases filled with 
water and gold fish from a handkerchief, 
in the midst of an audience. There can 
be no mistake about the genuineness of 
the articles produced. They are passed 
among the spectators. The water pre- 
cludes the idea that the vases have been 
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concealed on the person of the performer, 
and the perplexing question is, where are 
they concealed as they come one after 
another from the folds of an ordinary 
handkerchief? This perplexity on the 
part of an audience is always to mea 
source of unfailing delight every time I 
perform the trick. I always invite the 
closest inspection beforehand, because I 
am satisfied that it is impossible to detect 
the real source of the trick, and general- 
ly tell the spectators, «‘The closer you 
watch, the less you will see,’’ and the 
truth of my assertion is verified in the 
fact that no solution of this illusion hes 
ever been hazarded. 

I might mention another field in which 
the magician of today surpasses his pro- 
fessional brother of thirty years ago, viz.: 
his perfection in the art of palmistry. As 
long as cumbersome mechanism and stage 
settings were resorted to there was not 
much need of palmistry, but with the 
necessity of their abolition its paramount 
importance was manifest. A man might 
as well essay to be a lawyer without a 
knowledge of law, 
a physician igno- 
rant of the science 
of medicine, as a 
conjurer without 
perfect acquaint- 
ance with palmis- 
try. And this art 
is acquired only 
after a lifetime of 
constant practice. 
It is the very es- 
sence of the con- 
jurer’s art. Onit 
he depends at ev- 
ery step. It is his 
illustration of the principle, ‘motion 
quicker than sight,’’ and in it lies his 
power both to distract the attention of an 
audience and to produce his very best 
effects. It is because of their dexterous 
use of palmistry that the magicians of 
Europe and America today far surpass 
any that have gone before. 

This language may sound strange in 
view of the fact of the widespread celebrity 
of the East Indian conjurers. India has 
always been the Mecca of conjurers, and in 
quest of knowledge I visited it, remaining 
there some time. I am convinced that the 
marvellous stories related of East Indian 
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jugglery are but the oft-repeated tales of 
travellers. The trick narrated by nearly 
every East India traveller, of the native 
tossing a skein of silk in the air and 
forming of it a ladder upon which he as- 
cends, disappearing and drawing the lad- 
der after him, I never saw, nor could I 
find anyone who could authenticate it. 
The other tricks which I saw performed, 
no magician of any pretension would re- 
produce. They were clumsily performed 
and of the most primitive order. The 
fact is, the jugglers are ignorant mounte- 
banks performing on the public plazas, 
and trusting to the pennies they receive 
for their remuneration. Their tricks are 
centuries old, and according to the laws 
of caste descend from tribe to tribe and 
from father to son. 

One or two of these tricks may be men- 
tioned here as samples, because nearly 
every book on East India travels con- 
tains a mention ofthem. The cobra snake 
trick has always been most puzzling to 
travellers. Its performance and solution 
are as follows: A party of the jugglers, 
naked with the exception of clouts about 
their loins, appear in the open market- 
place. After a series of incantatory sounds 
a cobra is produced and tortured into 
seeming frenzy until the bystanders, 
with bated breath, watch the proceedings, 
fearful lest some one of the dancing, 
howling jugglers may meet his death 
from the fangs of the maddened reptile. 
Suddenly, before the gaze of everyone, the 
cobra disappears as though ‘vanished 
into thin air,’’ and the jugglers appear as 
disconcerted at the disappearance as the 
spectators. No trace of the missing 
serpent can be found, and the traveller 
is willing to pronounce the scene a 
marvel of East Indian magic. Yet how 
commonplace the illusion! The cobra 
was trained and tame. In the clout of 
one of the performers was an open con- 
cealed pocket, into which the cobra at a 
given signal, on the «‘ motion quicker than 
sight’ principle, leaped and coiled himself. 

The basket trick, in which a boy is 
placed in an empty basket, which is then 
perforated with the swords of the per- 
formers until both the blood upon the 
blades and his agonized shrieks convince 
the lookers-on that he is being murdered, 
after which he appears unharmed outside 
of the basket, is even more simple. This 


trick was fully explained and improved 


upon by Houdin. Its reproduction at 
this day would meet with derision. Its 
explanation is as follows: About the 
basket, which is apparently an ordinary 
bamboo clothes basket with a lid, are 
grouped at least a half dozen of the 
natives, attired in long, flowing Indian 
robes. When the child is once fairly shut 
up in the basket, which is placed on the 
bare ground, the Indian fastens down the 
lid with leather straps, turning the basket 
on its side and resting his knee against 
it. The bottom of the basket thus turned 
towards the performer, the boy slips out 
through a cunningly contrived trap in 
the basket and quickly conceals himself 
under the flowing robes of the magician, 
whose attitude renders such an action 
comparatively easy. His escape from the 
robes while the general attention is at- 
tracted to his screams, coming apparently 
from the basket, is even easier. The 
blood upon the sword is an extraneous 
matter and no part of the trick. The 
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boy’s appearance outside of the basket, 
and at some little distance from it, is all 
that is perplexing. 

And so of the other wonderful vanish- 
ing illusions of the East Indians. In 
every case their wide-flowing garments 
insure the success and are the secret of 
the illusions. Their feats of sword swal- 
lowing are beneath contempt. The pupil 
in magic could learn nothing by a visit to 
India. The journey would be time wasted. 
The East Indian juggler never advances, 
never originates. 

The same is true even in a greater 
degree of the Egyptian necromancer. He 
depends more upon the credulity of relig- 
ious superstition for his success than 
upon any art of prestidigitation within 
his mental compass. The voice of Mem- 
non is not dead yet in Egypt. And here 
let me say in this connection that the 
superstition linking the professional ma- 
gician with the devil and construing his 
sleight-of-hand tricks into black art still 
survives in many of the inland towns 
of Europe. I have frequently noticed in 
those towns devout people stopping and 
crossing themselves in prayer as I passed 
through the streets. 

It would be time lost to discuss ancient 
magic. From the Chaldzean astrologers 
to the soothsayers of the Roman empire, 
the pupil in magic can learn nothing but 
drivelling idolatry. The people were 
ignorant and stood in awe of the magi- 
cian, prepared to accept his slightest nod 
as supernatural: the magician in turn 
was wise, knew the rule of cause and 
effect, and for his own gain and profit was 
willing to be considered in league with 
either gods or devils, 


I receive frequent communications ask- 
ing me the qualifications of a prestidigi- 
tator, and what course of practice I 
would recommend to one desirous of 
entering the profession. My advice is, 
‘Stay out.’’ A so-called magician, more 
than a poet, must be born with a peculiar 
aptitude for the calling. He must first 
of all possess a mind of contrarieties, 
quick to grasp the possibilities of seem- 
ingly producing the most opposite effects 
from the most natural causes. He must 
be original and quick-witted, never to be 
taken unawares. He must possess, in no 
small degree, a knowledge of the exact 
sciences, and he must spend a lifetime in 
practice, for in the profession its emolu- 
ments come very slowly. All this is dis- 
couraging enough, but this is not all. 
The magician must expect the exposure 
of his tricks sooner or later, and see 
what it has required long months of study 
and time to perfect dissolved in an hour. 
The very best illusions of the best magi- 
cians of a few years ago are now the 
common property of travelling showmen 
at country fairs. I might instance the 
mirror illusions of Houdin ; the cabinet 
trick of the Davenport brothers, and the 
second sight of Heller—all the baffling 
puzzles of the days in which the respec- 
tive magicians mentioned lived. All this 
is not a pleasant prospective picture for 
the aspirant for the honors of the magi- 
cian. 

In view of the almost limitless possi- 
bilities of chemistry and electricity, as 
well as the perfection to which mechanics 
has been developed, I am more than ever 
convinced that the future school of the 
magician will be divided into specialties, 
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because each branch will command its own 
audience, seeking diversion in the line of 
science with which it is best acquainted. 
The psychologist too will have his exclu- 
sive domain, and in this connection a 
few words on hypnotism may not be inap- 
propriate. I began the study of the sub- 
ject over twenty years ago, because I saw 
in it one capable of producing the most 
wonderful mental illusions, and therefore 
one of the greatest benefit to me in my 
profession. I have given several private 
exhibitions in this science both in Europe 
and America. I have never appeared in 
public as a hypnotist, because the public 
is not yet prepared for such an exhibition. 
I ain unwilling to expose the manifesta- 
tions of such a science either to the fear 
and credulity of the weak-minded or to 
the risk of being ranked in the same 
category of humbugs as Diss Debar and 
Blavatsky. Hypnotism, despite the many 
theories since the days of Mesmer, is but 
mental magnetism applied with an unseen 
battery and with unseen poles, and com- 
municated between temperaments dia- 
metrically opposed. ‘This force cannot be 
exerted to the extent of transferring 
thought or rendering mind reading pos- 
sible. What iscalled mind reading I have 
always found to be either muscle reading 
or the results of the employment of a 
confederate. I can liken the essence of 
hypnotism to nothing better than a subtle 
fluid vibrating in the mind of the mag- 
netizer, and which passes from him by 
means of his hands or otherwise into the 
subject, upon whom it produces effects 
either corresponding to those felt by the 
principal or desired by him, and as a con- 
dition precedent it is absolutely necessary 
that the magnetizer should possess a high- 
er degree of intelligence than the mag- 
netized. While in this trance or magnetic 
sleep, the sleeper gives utterance to state- 
ments that in the light ofsubsequent events 
may prove clairvoyant or prophetic. While 
in this condition the results obtained are 
less wonderful than natural. The physician 
has been able to diagnose his patient’s 
case from symptoms manifested in accord- 
ance with his preconceived ideas and con- 
firmed by the patient's actions. The de- 
tective has extracted the criminal’s secret 
in accordance with the clews he formed and 
the hypothesis he adopted of the crime. 
And this confirms the electric theory I 


have always maintained, which is opposed 
to the mind-reading theory. ‘The latter is 
supernatural in a measure: the former 
natural and explanatory. I recall in this 
connection an exact illustration of this. 
On one occasion I mesmerized a French 
poet of considerable ability in versification. 
I had in my mind a Persian story of great 
beauty. I communicated it to him in 
detail, and he uttered it in language of 
perfect rhythm and poetic grace, which 
was transcribed at the time, and a copy 
of which I still possess : 
Sur les rives fleuries du Gange 


Fatma, la reine du Harem, 
Avec son doux sourire d’ange, etc. 


Of spiritualism, the less said the better. 
Hypnotism is a strictly legitimate science, 
destined in the future to occupy a large 
share of attention from the savants of the 
world ; spiritualism is humbuggery pure 
and simple. I do not believe there ever 
existed a medium in the popular sense of 
the word, because such a being is sup- 
posed to be the victim of supernatural 
agency. I have never seenaspiritualistic 
manifestation that I could not reproduce 
through perfectly natural means. I have 
frequently gone hundreds of miles to see 
miracles and miraculous cures, and on 
close examination I have found them 
either gross exaggerations palmed off on 
the ignorant and unsuspecting, or the re- 
sults of perfectly natural causes. Mag- 
netic and miraculous cures differ not in 
their cause, just as the trance of somnam- 
bulists is identical with that of the relig- 
ious enthusiast. 

My denunciation of spiritualism needs 
both explanation and proof. The roll-call 
of spiritualists is 
not a long one, and 
why they are spirit- 
ualists is not my 
province to decide. 
My apology for any 
hurt to their feel- 
ings cannot be bet- 
ter couched than in 
the language of 
Archbishop Whate- 
ly, who said, 
‘When people 
have resolved to 
shut their eyes or 
to look only on one 
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side, it is of little consequence how good 
their eyes may be.’’ A few proofs of the 
humbuggery of spiritualism as I have 
found it will prove of interest here. 

The most ordinary manifestation of the 
medium’s communication with spirits is 
known as spiritual rappings, originated 


by the Fox sisters. The scene is a num-. 


ber of people seated around a table await- 
ing communications from the dead, to be 
indicated by categorical answers, yes or 
no, a certain number of raps having been 
decided upon as replying to questions 
affirmative or negative. Of course the 
medium, as the interpreter be- 
tween the living and the dead, 
gives the raps. This is the 
recipe of the Fox sisters: 
Fasten one end of a piece of 
elastic band, four or five inches 
long, to the middle of a pound 
bar of lead, and the other end 
to a ring large enough to re- 
ceive the toe of your shoe. 
Take another piece of elastic 
band, eight inches or more in 
length ; fasten one end to the 
ring and the other end to the 
right leg above the knee. 
Standing thus equipped, the 
bar of lead should not come 
quite to the ankle. Of course 
this equipment is intended for 
a woman, and a long dress 
is necessary to conceal it. 
When sitting, the raps may be 
made by putting the toe of the left foot 
through the ring, and with a slight move- 
ment causing the lead to strike the floor. 
And yet with this simple contrivance the 
Fox sisters humbugged the American 
public for years. Another and a better 
means of performing the raps is this: 
Takea piece of iron wire about five feet in 
length, with a hook at eachend. Bend or 
hook it into a ring or screw eye attached 
to the ceiling from which it hangs. To 
the lower hook attach the handle of a 
small deal box, held suspended about 
twelve or thirteen inches above the table. 
The people seated around the table, hands 
joined, await the replies of the spirit, 
supposed to be imprisoned in the box by 
the power of the medium. Any questions 
asked under this arrangement may be 
readily answered. Yet for many years 
this simple deception furthered spiritual- 


ism. It made no difference whether the 
answers were rightor wrong. The votaries 
came to be deceived and believe, and they 
were deceived and did believe. The other 
methods of producing the spirit raps are 
too numerous for specific description. 
They have, up to date, all been discovered 
andexposed. Table moving has now been 
abandoned by the spiritualists. It never 
meant anything, and was never more 
than animal magnetism. 

The spiritual séance is the next step in 
the progression of spiritualism. In the 
séance the spirit appears before the spec- 





tators. Through the influence of the 
medium, in the séance you may see the 
shadowy outlines in the spirit land of 
those you loved and lost on earth. In 
the séance the room is always darkened. 
The spirit always appears at the end of 
the room, while the victim sits appalled 
at the sights he sees. The exposé of the 
Davenport brothers is the key to this de- 
ception. The Davenports were bound 
hand and foot in a cabinet; the lights 
were lowered almost to darkness, and in 
less time than it takes to write these 
lines the audience heard the sound of 
sweet instruments in the spirit land and 
saw the spirits playing them, flitting to 
and fro on the stage. The Davenports for 
thirteen years in Europe and America 
augmented the faith in spiritualism. Un- 
fortunately for the Davenports they ap- 
peared at Ithaca, New York, where is 
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situated Cornell university. The stu- 
dents, having a scientific turn of mind, 
provided themselves before attending 
the performance with pyrotechnic balls 
containing phosphorus, so made as to 
ignite suddenly with a bright light. 
During the dark séances, when the 
Davenports were supposed to be bound 
hand and foot within the closet, and when 
the guitar was apparently floating in the 
air, the students struck their lights, 
whereupon the spirits were found to be 
no others than the Davenports themselves, 
dodging about the stage, brandishing 
guitars and playing tunes, and waving 
at the same time tall poles surmounted 
by spook pictures in phosphorescent 
glare. 

Spirit photography is the invention of 
a man in London, and for ten years 
spiritualists accepted the pictures as 
genuine representations of originals in 
the spirit land. The snap Kodak has 
superseded the necessity of the explana- 
tion of spirit photography. 


THE NEOPHYTE. 





Ghostly appearances I reproduce in my 
cremation scene. Mirrors, lime light and 
stereopticon are all the paraphernalia I 
use. With these I not only show spirits, 
but graveyards yawning, vaults opening, 
and all the mournfulness of the « cover- 
ing the stone and the draping.’ I have 
attended the advertised séances of the 
most celebrated mediums in the world; 
I have paid big prices of admission for 
my attendance, but when I appeared the 
spirits refused to appear. They were not 
out. The apparatus wouldn’t work. 

In conclusion, I beg to impress upon 
the public the fact that no conjurer ever 
did, and that none ever will, call to his 
aid other than perfectly natural means. 
He must work solely by sleight of hand 
and with contrivances unseen. The un- 
expected results he produces are the phe- 
nomena of perfectly natural causes, and 


‘the underlying secret of his art is that 


the mind and hand move more rapidly 
than the senses, which proves that the 
senses are fallible and easily deceived. 





THE 


By MAURICE 


How sweetly pure, with lowly drooping 


NEOPHYTE. 


BALDWIN. 


eyes, 


She stands before the chancel’s holy shrine, 

And seems no longer human, but divine, 
As if but late descended from the skies ! 
Around and over all a silence lies. 

Perchance some inner, clearer sense of hers 

Hears music from God’s hidden choristers, 
And sees within the land where nothing dies, 
White sister-lilies round her stand and nod ; 

A gentle wind her angel garments sway, 
And I, forgotten long of Good or God, 

Feel strong within me a desire to pray, 
But, bending low my head, stand hushed and awed, 


Before this Maiden Soul without the clay ! 




















THE WHEEL OF TIME. 


By HENRY JAMES. 


I. 


ND your daughter?’’ said 
Lady Greyswood; ‘tell 
me about her. She must 
be nice.” 

“Oh, yes, she’s. nice. 
She’s a great comfort.’’ Mrs. Knocker 
hesitated a moment, then she went on: 
«« Unfortunately she’s not good-looking— 
not a bit.”’ 

‘That doesn’t matter, when they're not 
ill-natured,’’ rejoined, insincerely, Lady 
Greyswood, who had the remains of great 
beauty. 

‘«©Oh, but poor Fanny is quite extra- 
ordinarily plain. I assure you it does 
matter. She knows it herself; she suf- 
fers from it. It's the sort of thing that 
makes a great difference in a girl’s life.’’ 

‘But if she’s charming, if she's clev- 
er!’’ said Lady Greyswood, with an easy 
assumption. ‘I’ve known plain women 
whom every- 
one liked.”’ 

‘Do you 
mean me, my 
dear ?’’ her old 
friend straight- 
forwardly in- 
quired. ‘But 
everyone does- 
n’t like me!”’ 

-Teur’’ 
Lady Greys- 
wood ex- 
claimed. 
‘“Why, you’re 
grand !”’ 

«‘T’m not so 
repulsive as I 
was when I 
was young, 
perhaps, but 
that’s not say- 
ing much.”’ 

“As when 
you were 
young?’’ 
laughed Lady 
Greyswood. 
‘‘You sweet 





thing, you are young. I thought India 
dried people up.”’ 

««Oh, when you’re a mummy to begin 
with !’’ Mrs. Knocker returned, with her 
humorous directness. <‘‘ Of course, I’ve 
not been such a fool as to keep my chil- 
dren there. My girl is clever,’’ she 
continued, «but she’s afraid to show it. 
Therefore you may judge whether, with 
her unfortunate appearance, she’s charm- 
ing.’’ 

‘‘She shall show it tome! You must 
let me do everything for her."’ 

‘« Does that include finding her a hus- 
band? I should like her to show it to 
someone who’ll marry her.”’ 

“I'll marry her!’ said Lady Greys- 
wood, who was handsomer than ever when 
she laughed and looked capable. 

‘«« What a blessing to meet you this way 
on the threshold of home! I give you 
notice that I shall cling to you. But that’s 
what I meant ; that’s the thing the want 
of beauty 
makes so diffi- 
cult—as if it 
were not diffi- 
cult enough at 
the best.”’ 

“My dear 
child, one 
meets plenty 
of ugly women 
with hus- 
bands,’’ Lady 
Greyswood ar- 
gued, “and 
often with 
very nice 
ones.’’ 

«Yes, mine 
is very nice. 
There are men 
who don’t 
mind one’s 
face, for whom 
beauty isn’t 
indispensable, 
but they are 
rare. I don’t 
understand 


“ ¢37 SHALL BE KNOWN !’ SAID LADY GREYSWOOD.” them. If I'd 
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been a man about to marry I should have 
gone in for looks. However, the poor 
child will have something,’’ Mrs. Knocker 
continued. 

Lady Greyswood rested thoughtful eyes 
on her. ‘*Do you mean she'll be well 
off ?”’ 

‘« Weshall do everything we can for her. 
We're not in such misery as we used to 
be. We've managed to save, in India, 
strange to say, and six months ago my 
husband came into money (more than we 
had ever dreamed of) by the death of his 
poor brother. We feel quite opulent (it’s 
rather nice !) and we should expect to do 
something rather good for our daughter. 
I don’t mind it’s being known.”’ 

‘Tt shall be known !”’ said Lady Greys- 
wood, getting up. ‘ Leave the dear child 
to me!’’ The old friends embraced, for the 
porter of the hotel had come in to say that 
the carriage ordered for her ladyship was 
at the door. They had met in Paris by 
the merest chance, in the court of a hotel, 
after a separation of years, just as Lady 
Greyswood was going home. She had 
been to Aix-les-Bains early in the season, 
and was resting on her way back to Eng- 
land. Mrs. Knocker and the general, 
bringing their eastern exile to a close, had 
arrived only the night before from Mar- 
seilles, and were to wait in Paris for the 
arrival of their children, a tall girl and 
two younger boys, who, inevitably disso- 
ciated from their parents, had been for 
the past two years with a devoted aunt, 
their father’s maiden sister, at Heidel- 
berg. The reunion of the family was to 
take place with jollity in Paris, whither 
this good lady was now hurrying with her 
eager charges. Mrs. Knocker had come 
to England to see them two years before, 
and the period at Heidelberg had been 
planned during this visit. With the ter- 
mination of her husband’s service a new 
life opened before them, and they all had 
plans of comprehensive rejoicing for the 
summer—plans involving, however, a 
continuance, for a few months, of useful 
foreign opportunities, during which vari- 
ous questions connected with the organi- 
zation of a final home in England were 
to be practically dealt with. There was 


to be a salubrious house on the continent, 
taken in some neighborhood that would 
both yield a stimulus to plain Fanny’s 
French (her German was much commend- 
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ed) and permit of frequent ‘running 
over’’ for the general. With these pre- 
occupations, Mrs. Knocker, after her de- 
lightful encounter with Lady Greyswood, 
was less keenly conscious of the varia- 
tions of destiny than she had been when, 
at the age of twenty, that intimate friend 
of her youth, beautiful, lovable and about 
to be united to a nobleman of ancient 
name, was brightly, almost insolently, 
alienated. The less attractive of the two 
girls had married only several years later, 
and her marriage had perhaps emphasized 
the divergence of their ways. Today, 
however, the difference, as Mrs. Knocker 
would have summarily phrased it, rather 
dropped out of the impression produced 
by the somewhat wasted and faded dow- 
ager, exquisite still, but unexpectedly ap- 
pealing, who made no secret (an attempt 
that, in an age of such publicity, would 
have been useless) of what she had had, 
in vulgar parlance, to put up with, or of 
her having been left badly off. She had 
spoken of her children—she had had no 
less than six—but she had evidently 
thought it better not to speak of her 
husband. That somehow made up, on 
Mrs. Knocker’s part, for some ancient 
aches. 

It was not till a year after this incident 
that, one day in London, in her little 
house in Queen street, Lady Greyswood 
said to her third son, Maurice—the one 
she was fondest of, the one who, on his 
own side, had given her most signs of 
affection : ” 

‘‘T don’t see what there is for you but 
to marry a girl who has got something.”’ 

‘«Oh, that’s not my line. I may be an 
idiot, but I’m not mercenary,’’ the young 
man declared. He was not an idiot, but 
there was an examination, rather stiff in- 
deed, to which, without success, he had 
gone up twice. The diplomatic service 
was closed to him by this catastrophe ; 
nothing else appeared particularly open ; 
he was terribly at leisure. There had 
been a theory, none the less, that he was 
the ablest of the family. Two of his 
brothers had been squeezed into the army 
and had declared, rather crudely, that they 
would do their best to keep Maurice out. 
They were not put to any trouble in this 
respect, however, as he professed a com- 
plete indifference to the trade of arms. 
His mother, who was vague about every- 
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thing except the idea that people ought 
to like him, if only for his extraordinary 
good looks, thought it strange there 
shouldn’t be some opening for him in 
political life, or something to be picked 
up even in the City. But no bustling 
borough solicited the advantage of his 
protection, no eminent statesman in want 
of a secretary took him by the hand, no 
great commercial house had been keeping 
a stool for him. Maurice, in a word, was 
not ‘‘ approached ’’ from any quarter, and 
meanwhile he was as irritating as the 
intending traveller who allows you the 
pleasure of looking out his railway con- 
nections. Poor Lady Greyswood fumbled 
the Bradshaw in vain. The young man 
had only one marked taste, with which 
his mother saw no way to deal—an in- 
vincible passion for photography. He was 
perpetually taking shots at his friends, 
but she couldn't open premises for him in 
Baker street. He smoked endless ciga- 
rettes—she was sure they made him lan- 
guid. She would have been more dis- 
pleased with him if she had not felt so 
vividly that someone ought to do some- 
thing for him; nevertheless she almost 
lost patience at his remark about not 
being mercenary. She was on the point 
of asking him what he called it to live on 
his relations, but she checked the words 
as she remembered that she herself was 
the only one who did much for him. 
Nevertheless, as she hated open profes- 
sions of disinterestedness, she replied that 
that was a nonsensical tone. Whatever 
one should get, in such a way, one would 
give quite as much, even if it didn’t hap- 
pen to be money ; and when he inquired, 
in return, what it was (beyond the dis- 
grace of his failures) that she judged a 
fellow like him would bring to his bride, 
she replied that he would bring himself, 
his personal qualities (she didn’t like to 
be more definite about his appearance), 
his name, his descent, his connections— 
good honest commodities all, for which 
any girl of proper feeling would be glad 
to pay. Such a name as that of the Glan- 
vils was surely worth something, and she 
appealed to him to try what he could do 
with it. 

‘Surely I can do something better with 
it than sell it,’’ said Maurice. 

‘‘T should like, then, very much to hear 
what,’’ she replied very calmly, waiting 
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reasonably for his answer. She waited 
to no purpose; the question baffled him, 
like those of his examinations. She ex- 
plained that she meant, of course, that he 
should care for the girl, who might easily 
have a worse fault than the command of 
bread and butter. To humor her, for he 
was always good-natured, he said, after a 
moment, smiling : F 

‘* Dear mother, is she pretty ?’’ 

‘Is who pretty ?”’ 

«« The young lady you have in your eye. 
Of course, I see you’ve picked her out.”’ 

She colored slightly at this—she had 
planned a more gradual revelation. For 
an instant she thought of saying that she 
had only had a general idea, for the form 
of his question embarrassed her ; but, on 
reflection, she determined to be frank and 
practical. «Well, I confess I am think- 
ing of a girl—a very nice one. But she 
hasn't great beauty.”’ 

‘« Oh, then it’s no use.”’ 

‘‘ But she’s delightful, and she’ll have 
£ 30,000 down, to say nothing of expecta- 
tions.’’ 

Maurice Glanvil looked at his mother. 
‘¢ She must be hideous—for you to admit 
it. Therefore, if she’s rich, she becomes 
quite impossible; for how can a fellow 
bear to appear to have been bribed with 
gold to marry a monster ?’’ 

‘‘Fanny Knocker isn’t the least a 
monster, and I can see that she'll im- 
prove. She’s tall, and she’s quite strong, 
and there’s nothing at all disagreeable 
about her. Remember that you can't 
have everything.”’ 

“T thought you contended that I 
could!’’ said Maurice, amused at his 
mother’s description of her young friend’s 
charms. He had never heard anyone 
damned, as regards that sort of thing, 
with fainter praise. He declared that he 
should be perfectly capable of marrying a 
poor girl, but that the prime necessity in 
any young person he should think of 
would be the possession of a face—to put 
it at the least—that it would give him 
positive pleasure to look at. «I don’t 
ask for much, but I do ask for beauty,’’ 
he went on. ‘‘ My eye must be gratified 
—I must have a wife I can ‘:photograph.”’ 

Lady Greyswood was tempted to answer 
that he himself had good looks enough to 
make a handsome couple, but she with- 
held the remark, as injudicious, though 
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effective, for it was a part of her son’s ami- 
ability that he appeared to have no con- 
ception of his advantage. He would have 
been disgusted if she had put it forward; 
if he had the ideal he had just described, 
it was not because his own profile was his 
standard. What she herself saw in it was 
a force for coercing heiresses. She had, 
however, to be patient, and she promised 
herself to be adroit; which was all the 
easier as she really liked Fanny Knocker. 

The girl’s parents had at last taken a 
house in Ennismore gardens, and the 
friend of her mother’s youth had been con- 
fronted with the question of redeeming the 
pledges uttered in Paris. This unsophisti- 
cated and united family, with relations to 
visit and schoolboys’ holidays to encount- 
er, had spent the winter in the country 
and had but lately begun to talk of itself, 
extravagantly, of course, through Mrs. 
Knocker’s droll lips, as open to social at- 
tentions. Lady Greyswood had not been 
false to her vows; she had, on the contrary, 
recognized from the first that, if he could 
only be made to see it, Fanny Knocker 
would be the person to supply poor Mau- 
rice with a future. She had kept this con- 
fidence to herself, but it had made her very 
kind tothe young lady. One of the forms 
of this kindness had been an ingenuity in 
keeping her from coming to Queen street 
until Maurice should have been prepared. 
Was he to be regarded as prepared now 
that he asserted he would have nothing to 
do with Miss Knocker? This was a ques- 
tion that worried Lady Greyswood, who, at 
any rate, said to herself that she had told 
him the worst. Her idea had been to sound 
her old friend only after the young people 
should have met and Fanny should have 
fallen in love. Such an accident, on Fan- 
ny’s part, was one of those comforts that 
Lady Greyswood could always take for 
granted. 

She had found the girl, as she expected, 
ugly and awkward, but had also discov- 
ered a charm of character in her intelligent 
timidity. No one knew better than this 
observant woman how thankless a task, 
in general, it was in London, to ‘take 
out’’ a plain girl; she had seen the nicest 
creatures, in the brutality of balls, partici- 
pate only through wistful, almost tearful, 
eyes; her little drawing room, at inti- 
mate hours, had been shaken by the con- 
fidences of desperate mothers. - None the 
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less she felt sure that Fanny’s path would 
not be rugged; £30,0co were a fine set 
of features, and her anxiety was rather 
on the score of the expectations of the 
young lady’s parents. Mrs. Knocker had 
dropped remarks suggestive of a high 
imagination, of the conviction that there 
might be a real efficacy in what they were 
doing for their daughter. The danger, in 
other words, might well be that no young- 
er son need apply—a possibility that made 
Lady Greyswood take all her precautions. 
The acceptability of her favorite child was 
consistent with the rejection of those of 
other people—on which, indeed, it even di- 
rectly depended. She remembered, on the 
other hand, the proverb about taking your 
horse to the water; the crystalline spring 
of her young friend’s homage might be 
there, but she couldn’t compel her boy to 
drink. The clever way was to break down 
his prejudice—to get him to consent to 
give poor Fanny achance. Therefore, if 
she was careful not to worry him, she let 
him see her project as something patient 
and deeply wise; she had the air of wait- 
ing resignedly for the day on which, in 
the absence of other solutions, he should 
say to her: ‘* Well, let me have a look at 
my fate!"? Meanwhile, moreover, she was 
nothing if not conscientious, and as she 
had made up her mind about the girl’s 
susceptibility she had a scruple against 
exposing her. This exposure would not 
be justified so long as Maurice’s theoretic 
rigor should remain unabated. 

She felt virtuous in carrying her scruple 
to the point of rudeness ; she knew that 
Jane Knocker wondered why, though so 
attentive in a hundred ways, she had never 
definitely included thé poor child in any 
invitation to Queen street. There came a 
moment when it gave her pleasure to sus- 
pect that her old friend had begun to ex- 
plain this omission by the idea of a posi- 
tive exaggeration of good faith—an honest 
recognition of the detrimental character 
of the young man in ambush there. As 
Maurice, though much addicted to kissing 
his mother at home, never dangled about 
her in public, he had remained a mythical 
figure to Mrs. Knocker; he had been ab- 
sent (culpably—there was a touch of the 
inevitable incivility in it) on each of the 
occasions on which, after their arrival in 
London, she and her husband dined with 
Lady Greyswood. This acutewoman knew 
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that her delightful Jane was whimsical 
enough to be excited, good-humoredly, by 
a mystery; she might very well want to 
make Maurice’s acquaintance in just the 
degree in which she guessed that his moth- 
er’s high sense of honor kept him out of 
the way. Moreover, she desired intensely 
that her daughter should have the sort of 
experience that would help her to take 
confidence. Lady Greyswood knew that 
no one had as yet asked the girl to dinner, 
and that this particular attention was the 
one for which her mother would be most 
grateful. No sooner had she arrived at 
these illuminations than, with deep diplo- 
macy, she requested the pleasure of the 
company of her dear Jane and the general. 
Mrs. Knocker accepted with delight—she 
always accepted with delight—so that 
nothing remained for Lady Greyswood but 
to make sure of Maurice in advance. After 
this was done she had only to wait. When 
the dinner, on a day very near at hand, 
took place (she had jumped at the first 
evening on which the Knockers were free) 
she had the gratification of seeing her pre- 
vision exactly fulfilled. Her whimsical 
Jane had thrown the game into her hands, 
had been: taken at the very last moment 
with one of her Indian headaches and, in- 
finitely apologetic and explanatory, had 
hustled poor Fanny off with the general. 
The girl, flurried and frightened by her 
responsibility, sat at dinner next to Mau- 
rice, who behaved beautifully—not in the 
least as the victim of a trick ; and when, 
a fortnight later, Lady Greyswood was 
able to divine that her mind from that 
evening had been filled with the young 
man’s image, she was also, fortunately, 
able to feel serenely, delightfully guiltless. 


II. 


She knew this fact about Fanny, she 
believed, some time before Jane Knocker 
knew it ; but shealso had reason to think 
that Jane Knocker had known it for some 
time before she spoke of it. It was not 
till the middle of June, after a succession 
of encounters between the young people, 
that her old friend came one morning to 
discuss the circumstance. Mrs. Knocker 
asked her if she suspected it, and she 
promptly replied that it had never occurred 
to her. She added that she was extremely 
sorry and that it had probably, in the first 
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instance, been the fault of that unfortunate 
dinner. 

«Ah, the day of my headache—my 
miserable headache?’’ said her visitor. 
‘Yes, very likely that did it. He’s so 
dreadfully good-looking.”’ 

‘‘ Poor child, he can’t help that. Nei- 
ther can I!’’ Lady Greyswood ventured 
to add. 

‘«He comes by it honestly. 
very nice.”’ 

‘« He's nice enough, but he has nothing, 
you know—nothing whatever.’’ They 
considered, they turned the matter about, 
they wondered what they had better do. 
In the first place, there was no room for 
doubt ; of course, Mrs. Knocker hadn't 
questioned the girl, but a mother, a true 
mother, was never reduced to that. If 
Fanny was in every relation of life so pain- 
fully, so constitutionally, awkward, the 
still depths of her shyness, of her dissim- 
ulation, even, in such a predicament as 
this, might easily be imagined. She would 
give no sign that she could possibly 
smother, she would say nothing and do 
nothing, watching herself, poor child, with 
trepidation ; but she would suffer, and 
some day, when the question of her future 
should really come up—it might, after all, 
in the form of some good proposal—they 
would find themselves beating against a 
closed door. That was what they had to 
think of ; that was why Mrs. Knocker had 
come over. Her old friend cross-exam- 
ined her with a troubled face, but she was 
very impressive with her reasons, her in- 
tuitions. 

«“T’ll send him away in a moment, if 
you'd like that,’’ Lady Greyswood said 
at last. «I'll try and get him to go 
abroad.”’ 

Her visitor made no direct reply to this, 
and no reply at all for some moments. 
‘« What does he expect to do—what does 
he want to do?”’ she asked. . 

‘Oh, poor boy, he’s looking—he’s try- 
ing to decide. He asks nothing of any- 
one. If he would only knock at a few 
doors! But he’s too proud.”’ 

‘© Do you call him very clever ?”’ 
ny’s mother demanded. 

«Yes, decidedly—and good and kind 
and true. But he has been unlucky.” 


He seems 


Fan- 


“Of course he can’t bear her!” said 
Mrs. Knocker, with a little dry laugh. 
Lady 


Greyswood stared; then she 
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broke out: “Do you mean you'd be 
willing id 

‘« He’s very charming. 

‘‘Ah, but you must have great ideas.”’ 

‘«« He’s very well-connected,’’ said Mrs. 
Knocker, snapping the tight elastic on 
her umbrella. 

«Oh, my dear Jane—: connected ’ 
Lady Greyswood gave a sigh of the sweet- 
est irony. 

‘‘He’s connected with you, to begin 
with.”’ 

Lady Greyswood put out her hand and 
held her visitor's for a moment. « Of 
course it isn’t as if he were a different sort 
of person. Of course I should like it !”’ 
she added. 

‘Does he dislike her very much ?”’ 

Lady Greyswood looked at her friend 
with a smile. ‘He’s like Fanny—he 
doesn’t tell. But what would her father 
say ?’’ she went on. 

‘« He doesn’t know it.’’ 

« You’ve not talked with him ?”’ 

Mrs. Knocker hesitated a moment. «‘ He 
thinks she’s all right.’’ Both the ladies 
laughed a little, at the density of men ; 
and then the visitor said: ««I wanted to 
see you first.’’ 

This circumstance gave Lady Greys- 
wood food for thought ; it suggested com- 
prehensively that, in spite of a probable 
deficiency of zeal on the general’s part, 
the worthy man would not be the great 
obstacle. She had begun so quickly to 
turn over in her mind the various ways 
in which this new phase of the business 
might make it possible that the real obsta- 
cle should be surmounted, that she scarce- 
ly heard her companion say next: ‘‘ The 
general will only want his daughter to be 
happy. He has no definite ambitions for 
her. I dare say Maurice could make him 
like him.’’ It was something more said 
by her companion about Maurice that 
sounded sharply through her revery. 
‘« But unless the idea appeals to hima bit, 
there’s no use talking about it.”’ 

At this Lady Greyswood spoke with 
decision. ‘‘Itshallappealtohim. Leave 
it to me! Kiss your dear child for me,”’ 
she added, as the ladies embraced and sep- 
arated. 

In the course of the day she made up 
her mind, and when she again broached 
the question to her son (it befell that very 
evening) she felt that she stood on firmer 
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ground. She began by mentioning to him 
that her dear old friend had the same 
charming dream—for the girl—that she 
had ; she sketched with a light hand a 
picture of their preconcerted happiness in 
the union of their children. When he re- 
plied that he couldn't for the life of bim 
imagine what the Knockers could see ina 
poor beggar of a younger son who had 
publicly come a cropper, she took pains to 
prove that he was good as anyone else and 
much better than many of the young men 
to whom persons of sense were often will- 
ing to confide their daughters. She had 
been in much tribulation over the circum- 
stance announced to her in the morning, 
not knowing whether, in her present at- 
tempt, to keep it back or put it forward. 
If Maurice should happen not to take it in 
the right way it was the sort of thing that 
might spoil the whole experiment. He 
might be bored, he might be annoyed, he 
might be horrified—there was no limit, in 
such cases, to the perversity, to the possible 
brutality, of even the most amiable man. 
On the other hand he might be pleased, 
touched, flattered—if he didn’t dislike the 
girl too much. Lady Greyswood could 
indeed imagine that it might be unpleas- 
ant to know that a person who was dis- 
agreeable to you was in love with you ; 
so that there was just that risk to run. 
She determined to run it only if there 
should be absolutely no other card to play. 
Meanwhile she said: «Don’t you see, 
now, how intelligent she is, in her quiet 
way, and how perfect she is at home— 
without any nonsense or affectation or 
ill-nature? She’s not a bit stupid, she’s 
remarkably clever. She can do a lot of 
things ; she has no end of talents. Many 
girls with a quarter of her abilities would 
make five times the show.”’ 

‘« My dear mother, she’s a great swell, 
I freely admit it. She’s far too good for 
me. What in the world puts it into your 
two heads that she would look at me?’”’ 

At this Lady Greyswood was tempted 
to speak ; but after an instant she said, 
instead: ««She has looked at you, and 
you’ve seen how. You've seen her sev- 
eral times now, and she has been remark- 
ably nice to you.”’ 

‘‘Nice? Ah, poor girl, she’s frightened 
to death !”’ 

‘« Believe me—-I read her,’’ Lady Greys- 
wood replied. 


































««She knows she has money, and she 
thinks I’m after it. She thinks I’m a 
ravening wolf, and she’s scared.’’ 

‘««T happen to know as a fact that she’s 
in love with you !’’ Beforeshe could check 
herself Lady Greyswood had played her 
card, and though she held her breath a 
little after doing so she felt that it had 
been a good moment. 
“If I hadn’t known 
it,’’ she hastened fur- 
ther to declare, «I 
should never have 
said another word.”’ 
Maurice burst out 
laughing—how in the 
world did she know 


it? When she put 
the evidence before 
him she had the 


pleasure of seeing 
that he listened with- 
out irritation; and 
this emboldened her 
to say: ‘* Don’t you 
think you could try 
to like her?”’ 
Maurice was loung- 
ing on a sofa opposite 
to her; jocose but 
embarrassed, he had 
thrown back his 
head, and while he 
stretched himself his 
eyes wandered over 
the upper expanse of 
the room. ‘It’s very 
kind of her and of 
her mother, and I’m 
much obliged, and 
all that, though a fel- 
low feels rather an 
ass in talking about 
such a thing. Of 
course, also, I don’t 
pretend—before such 
a proof of wisdom 
—that I think her in the least a fool. 
But, oh, dear——’’ And the young man 
broke off, with laughing impatience, as if 
he had too much to say. His mother 
waited an instant, then she uttered a per- 
suasive, interrogative sound, and he went 
on: «It’s only a pity she’s so awful !’’ 
‘‘So awful?’’ murmured Lady Greys- 
wood. , : 


‘‘ Dear mother, she is about as 


ugly a 
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woman as ever turned round on you. If 
there were only just a touch or two less 
of it !”’ 

Lady Greyswood got up: she stood 
looking in silence at the tinted shade of 
thelamp. She remained in this position 
so long that he glanced at her—he was 
struck with the sadness in her face. He 








‘“ MAURICE WAS LOUNGING ON A SOFA OPPOSITE TO HER.” 


would have been in error, however, if he 
had suspected that this sadness was as- 
sumed for the purpose of showing him 
that she was wounded by his resistance, 
for the reflection that his last words caused 
her to make was as disinterested as it was 
melancholy. Here was an excellent, a 
charming girl—a girl, she was sure, with 
a rare capacity for devotion—whose future 
was reduced to nothing by the mere acci- 
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dent, in her face, of a certain want of draw- 
ing. A man could settle her fate with a 
laugh, could give her away with a snap 
of his fingers. Sheseemed to see Maurice 
administer to poor Fanny’s image the 
little displeased shove with which he 
would have disposed of an ill-seasoned 
dish. Moreover, he greatly exaggerated. 
Her heart grew heavy with a sense of the 
hardness of the lot of women, and when 
she looked again at her son there were 
tears in her éyes that startled him. «‘ Poor 
girl—poor girl!’' she simply sighed, in 
a tone that was to reverberate in his mind 
and toconstitute, in doing so, a real appeal 
to his imagination. Then, after a mo- 
ment, she added: ‘‘ We'll talk no more 
about her—no, no!”’’ 

All the same she went three days later 
to see Mrs. Knocker and said toher : «« My 
dear creature, I think it’s all right.’’ 

«‘Do you mean that he'll take us up?”’ 

‘« He’ll come and see you, and you must 
give him plenty of chances.’ What Lady 
Greyswood would have liked to be able 
to say, crudely and comfortably, was: 
‘‘He’ll try to manage it—he promises to 
do what he can.’’ What shedid say, how- 
ever, was : ‘‘ He’s greatly prepossessed in 
the dear child’s favor.’’ 

‘« Oh, well, then I dare say he'll be very 
nice.’’ 

“If I didn’t think he’d behave like a 
gentleman I wouldn’t raise a finger. The 
more he sees of her the more he'll be sure 
to like her.”’ 

‘Of course, with poor Fanny, that’s 
the only thing one can build on,’’ said 
Mrs. Knocker. « There’s so much to get 
over.”’ 

Lady Greyswood hesitated a moment. 
«« Maurice has got over it. But I should 
tell you that at first he doesn’t want it 
known.”’ 

‘«« Doesn’t want what known ?”’ 

«« Why, the footing on which he comes. 
You see, it’s just the least bit experimen- 
tal.’’ 

‘‘For what do you take me?”’ asked 
Mrs. Knocker. ‘‘ The child shall never 
dream that anything has passed between 
us. Nomore, of course, shall her father.”’ 

«It’s too delightful of you to leave it 
that way,’’ Lady Greyswood replied. 
‘We must surround her happiness with 
every safeguard.’’ 

Mrs. Knocker sat pensive for some mo- 
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ments. ‘So that if nothing comes of it 
there’s no harm done? That idea—that 
nothing may come of it—makes one a 
little nervous,’’ she added. 

‘“‘Of course I can’t absolutely answer 
for him, poor boy!’’ said Lady Greys- 
wood, with just the faintest ring of impa- 
tience. ‘But he’s much affected by what 
he knows—I told him. That’s what 
moves him.’’ 

‘« He must, of course, be perfectly free.’ 

«The great thing is for her not to 
know.”’ 

Mrs. Knocker considered. ‘‘ Are you 
very sure?’’ She had apparently had a 
profounder second thought. 

‘« Why, my dear—with the risk !’’ 

‘‘Isn’t the risk, after all, greater the 
other way? Mayn’t it help the matter 
on, mayn’t it do the poor child a certain 
degree of good, the idea that, as you say, 
he’s prepossessed in her favor? It would 
perhaps cheer her up, as it were, and en- 
courage her, so that by the very fact of 
being happier about herself she may make 
a better impression. That’s what she 
wants, poor thing—to be helped to hold 
up her head, to take herself more seriously, 
to believe that people can like her. And 
fancy, when it’s a case of such a beautiful 
young man who’s all ready to!”’ 

«« Yes, he’s all ready to,’’ Lady Greys- 
wood conceded ; ‘‘of course, it’s a ques- 
tion for your own discretion. I can’t ad- 
vise you, for you know your child. But 
it seems to me a case for tremendous 
caution.”’ 

«Oh, trust me for that!’ said Mrs. 
Knocker. ‘‘We shall be very kind to 
him,’’ she smiled, as her visitor got up. 

‘He'll appreciate that. But it’s too 
nice of you to leave it so.”’ 

Mrs. Knocker gave a hopeful shrug. 
‘« He has only to be civil to Blake !’’ 

‘‘Ah, he isn’t a brute !’’ Lady Greys- 
wood exclaimed, caressing her. 

After this she passed a month of no lit- 
tle anxiety. She asked her son no ques- 
tion, and for two or three weeks he offered 
her no other information than to say two 
or three times that Miss Knocker really 
could ride ; but she learned from her old 
friend everything she wanted to know. 
Immediately after the conference of the 
two ladies, Maurice, in the Row, had taken 
an opportunity of making up to the girl. 
She rode every day with her father, and 
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Maurice rode, though possessed of nothing 
in life to put aleg across ; and he had been 
so well received that this proved the be- 
ginning of a custom. He had a gallop 
with the young lady most days in the 
week, and when they parted it was usu- 
ally to meet again in the evening. His 
relations with the household in Ennismore 
gardens were, indeed, not left greatly to 
his initiative ; he became, on the spot, 
the subject of perpetual invitations and 
arrangements, the centre of the friendliest 
manoeuvres ; so that Lady Greyswood was 
struck with Jane Knocker’s feverish ener- 
gy in the good cause—the ingenuity, the 
bribery, the cunning that an exemplary 
mother might be inspired to practice. 
She herself did nothing, she left it all to 
poor Jane, and this perhaps gave her, for 
the moment, a sense of contemplative su- 
periority. She wondered if she would, in 
any circumstances, have plotted so almost 
fiercely for one of her children. She was 
glad her old friend's design had her full 
approbation ; she held her breath a little 
when she said to herself: «Suppose I 
hadn’t liked it—suppose it had been for 
Chumleigh!’’ Chumleigh was the pres- 
ent Lord Greyswood, whom his mother 
still called by his earlier designation. 
Fanny Knocker’s £30,000 would have been 
by no means enough for Chumleigh. Lady 
Greyswood, in spite of her suspense, was 
detached enough to be amused when her 
accomplice told her that «« Blake’’ had 
said that Maurice really couldride. The 
two mothers thanked God for the riding— 
the riding would see them through. Lady 
Greyswood had watched Fanny narrowly 
in the Park, where, in the saddle, she 
looked no worse than lots of girls. She 
had no idea how Maurice got his mounts— 
she knew Chumleigh had none to give 
him ; but there were directions in which 
she would have encouraged him to incur 
almost any liability. He was evidently 
amused and beguiled ; he fell into com- 
fortable attitudes on the soft cushions 
that were laid for him and partook with 
relish of the dainties that were served ; he 
had his fill of the theatres, of the opera— 
entertainments of which he was fond. 
She could see he didn’t care for the people 
he met in Ennismore gardens, but that 
didn’t matter. His mother knew that 
when he should have something to tell 
her he would speak ; and meanwhile she 
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pretended to be a thousand miles away. 
The only thing that worried her was that 
he had stopped photography. She said 
to Mrs. Knocker more than once: ‘* Does 
he make love ?—that’s what I want to 
know !’’ to which this lady replied, with 
her incongruous drollery : «‘«My dear, 
how can I make out? He’s so little like 
Blake! ’’ But she added that she believed 
Fanny was intensely happy. Lady Greys- 
wood had been struck with the girl’s look- 
ing so, and she rejoiced to be able to de- 
clare, in perfectly good faith, that she 
thought her greatly improved. « Didn’t 
I tell you ?’’ returned Mrs. Knocker to 
this, with a certain accent of triumph. It 
made Lady Greyswood nervous, for she 
tock it to mean that Fanny had hada hint 
from her mother of Maurice’s possible in- 
tentions. She was afraid to ask her old 
friend directly if this were definitely true ; 
poor Fanny's improvement was, after all, 
not a gain sufficient to make up for the 
cruelty that would reside for her in the 
sense of being rejected. 

One day, in Queen street, Maurice said 
in an abrupt, conscientious way: ‘‘ You 
were right about Fanny Knocker—she's 
a remarkably clever and a thoroughly nice 
girl; a fellow can really talk with her. 
But, oh, mother !’’ 

‘« Well, my dear?”’ 

The young man’s face wore a strange 
smile. ‘‘Oh, mother !’’ he expressively, 
quite tragically, repeated. ‘But it’s all 
right !’’ he presently added, in a different 
tone, and Lady Greyswood was reas- 
sured. This confidence, however, re- 
ceived a shock a little later, on the even- 
ing of a day that had been intensely hot. 
A torrid wave had passed over London 
and, in the suffocating air, the pleasures 
of the season had put on a purple face. 
Lady Greyswood, whose own fine lowness 
of tone no temperature could affect, knew, 
in her bedimmed drawing room, exactly 
the detail of her son’s engagements. She 
pitied him; she had managed to keep 
clear ; she had, in particular, a vision of 
a distribution of prizes, by one of the 
princesses, at a big horticultural show ; 
she saw the sweltering starers (and at 
what, after all?) under a huge glass roof, 
while there passed before her, in a blur 
of crimson, the glimpse of uncomfortable 
cheeks under an erratic white bonnet, 
together, also, with the sense that some 
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of Jane Knocker’s ideas of pleasure were 
of the oddest (she had such lacunes) and 
some of the ordeals to which she exposed 
poor Fanny singularly ill-chosen. Mau- 
rice came in, perspiring but pale (nothing 
could make him ugly !), to dress for din- 
ner, and though he was in a great hurry 
he found time to pant : «‘ Oh, mother, what 
I’m going through for you !”’ 

‘‘Do you mean rushing about so—in 
this weather? We shall have a change 
tonight.”’ 

‘‘T hopeso! There are people for whom 
it doesn’t do at all; ah, not a bit !’’ said 
Maurice, with a laugh that she didn’t like. 
But he went upstairs before she could 
think of anything to reply, and, after he 


-had dressed, he passed out without speak- 


ing to her again. The next morning, on 
entering her room, her maid mentioned, 
as a delicate duty, that Mr. Glanvil, whose 
door stood wide open and whose bed was 
untouched, had apparently not yet come 
in. While, however, her ladyship was in 
the first freshness of meditation on this 
singular fact, the morning’s letters were 
brought up, and as it happened that the 
second envelope she glanced at was ad- 
dressed in Maurice's hand, she was quickly 
in possession of an explanation still more 
startling than his absence. He wrote 
from a club, at nine o’clock the previous 
evening, to anhounce that he was taking 
the night train for the continent. He 
hadn’t dressed for dinner, he had dressed 
otherwise, and having stuffed a few things 
with surreptitious haste into a Gladstone 
bag, had slipped unperceived out of the 
house and into a hansom. He had sent 
to Ennismore gardens, from his club, an 
apology—a request he should not be waited 
for ; and now he should just have time to 
get to Charing Cross. He was off, he 
didn't know where, but he did know why. 
‘© You'll know why, dear mother, too, I 
think,”’ this wonderful communication 
continued ; « you'll know why, because I 
haven’t deceived you. I’ve done what 
I could, but I’ve broken down. I felt to- 
day that it was no use; there was a mo- 
ment, at that beastly exhibition, when I 
saw it, when the question was settled. 
The truth rolled over me in a stifling 
wave. After that I made up my mind 
there was nothing to do but to bolt. I 
meant to put it off till tomorrow and to tell 
you first, but while I was dressing today 


it struck me, irresistibly, that my true 
course is to break now—never to enter the 
house or go near her again. I was afraid 
of a scene with you about this. I haven’t 
uttered a word of ‘love’ to her (heaven 
save us!), but my position this afternoon 
became definitely false, and that fact pre- 
scribes the course I am taking. You shall 
hear from me again in a day or two. I 
have the greatest regard for her, but I 
can’t bear to look at her. I don’t carea 
bit for money, but, hang it! I must have 
beauty. Please send me twenty pounds, 
poste restante, Boulogne.”’ 

‘« What I want, Jane, is to get at this,”’ 
Lady Greyswood said, later in the day, 
with an austerity that was sensible even 
through her tears. ‘‘ Does the child know, 
or doesn’t she, what was at stake?’’ 

‘«‘She hasn’t an inkling of it— how 
should she? I recognized that it was best 
not to tell her—and I didn’t.’’ 

On this, as Mrs. Knocker’s tears had 
also flowed, Lady Greyswood kissed her. 
But she didn’t believe her. Fanny her- 
self, however, in town for the rest of the 
season, proved inscrutable. <‘‘She’s a 
character !’* Lady Greyswood reflected 
with admiration. In September, in York- 
shire, the girl was taken seriously ill. 


ITT. 


After luncheon at the Crisfords’—the 
big Sunday banquets of twenty people 
and a dozen courses—the men, lingering a 
little in the dining room, dawdling among 
displaced chairs and dropped napkins 
while the ladies rustled away, ended by 
shuffling, in casual pairs, up to the studio, 
where coffee was served and where, pres- 
ently, before the cigarettes were smoked 
out, Mrs. Crisford always reappeared, ush- 
ering in her contingent. The studio was 
high and handsome, and luncheon at the 
Crisfords’ was, in the common esteem, 
more amusing than almost anything else 
in London except dinner. It was Bohe- 
mia with excellent service—Bohemia, not 
debtor but creditor. Upstairs the pictures, 
finished or nearly finished, and arranged 
in a shining row, gave an obviousness of 
topic, so that conversation could easily 
touch bottom. Maurice Glanvil, who had 
never been in the house before, looked 
about and wondered ; he was struck with 
the march of civilization—the rise of the 
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“EVERYONE WAS EXCLAIMING, ‘HOW WONDERFULLY CLEVER—HOW BEAUTIFUL !’”’ 


social tide. ‘There were new notes iu Eng- 
lish life, which he caught quickly with 
his fresh sense ; during his long absence 
—twenty years of France and Italy—all 
sorts of things had happened. In his 
youth, in England, artists and authors 
and actors—people of that general kind— 
were not nearly so ‘‘smart.’’ Maurice 
Glanvil was forty-nine today, and he 
thought a great deal of his youth. He 
regretted it, he missed it, he tried to 
beckon it back ; but the differences in Lon- 
15 


don made him feel that it had gone for- 
ever. There might perhaps be some sud- 
den compensation in being fifty, some 
turn of the dim telescope, some view from 
the brow of the hill; it was a round, 
gross, stupid number, which probably 
would make one pompous, make one think 
one's self venerable. Meanwhile, at any 
rate, it was odious to be forty-nine. Mau- 
rice observed the young, now, more than 
he had ever done ; observed them, that is, 
as the young. He wished he could have 
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had a son, to be twenty with him again ; 
his daughter was only eighteen, but, fond 
as he was of her, he couldn’t live, in- 
stinctively, into her girlishness. It was 
not that there was not plenty of it, for she 
was simple, sweet, indefinite, without the 
gifts that the boy would have had, the 
gifts—what had become of them now ?— 
that he himself used to have. 

The youngest person present, before the 
ladies came in, was the young man who 
had sat next to Vera, and whom, being on 
the same side of the long table, he had not 
had under his eye. Maurice noticed him 
now, noticed that he was very good-look- 
ing, fair and fresh and clean, impeccable 
in his straight smoothness ; also that, 
apparently knowing none of the other 
guests and moving by himself about the 
studio, with visible interest in the charm- 
ing things, he had the modesty of his 
age and of his position. He had, how- 
ever, something more besides, which had 
begun to prompt this observer to speak to 
him, in order to hear the sound of his 
voice—a strange, elusive resemblance, lost 
in the profile, but flickering straight out 
of the full face, to someone Maurice had 
known. For a minute Glanvil was wor- 
ried by it—he had a sense that a name 
would suddenly come to him if he should 
see the lips in motion ; but as he was on 
the point of seeking this relief to his curi- 
osity Mrs. Crisford led in her companions. 
His daughter was among them, and in 
company, as he was constantly anxious 
about her appearance and her attitude, she 
had, at moments, the faculty of drawing 
his attention from everything else. The 
poor child, the only fruit of his odd, ro- 
mantic union, the coup de foudre of his 
youth, with her strangely beautiful moth- 
er, whose own mother had been a Russian 
and who had died in giving birth to her— 
his short, colorless, insignificant Vera— 
was excessively, incorrigibly plain. She 
had been the disappointment of his life, but 
he greatly pitied her. Her want of beauty, 
with her antecedents, had been one of the 
strangest tricks of fate; she was acutely 
conscious of it, and, being good and do- 
cile, would have liked to please. She did 
sometimes, to her father’s delight, in spite 
of everything; she had been educated 
abroad, on foreign lines, near her mother’s 
people. He had brought her to England 
to take her out, to do what he could for 


her ; but he was not unaware that in Eng- 
land her manners, which had been thought 
very pretty on the continent, would strike 
some persons as artificial. They were ex- 
actly what her mother’s had been ; they 
made up, to a certain extent, for the want 
of other resemblance. An extreme solic- 
itude, at any rate, as to the impression 
they might make, was the source of his 
habit, in London, of watching her covert- 
ly. He tried to see, at a given moment, 
how she looked, if she were happy ; it was 
always with an intention of encourage- 
ment, and there was a frequent exchange 
between them of little invisible, affection- 
atesigns. She wore charming clothes, but 
she was terribly short; in England the 
girls were gigantic and it was only the tall- 
est who were noticed. Their manners, 
alas, had nothing to do with it—many of 
them, indeed, hadn’t any manners. As 
soon as he had got near Vera he said to 
her, scanning her through his single glass 
from head to foot : 

‘‘Who is the young man who sat next 
to you? the one at the other end of the 
room.’ 

‘«T don’t know his name, papa—I didn’t 
catch it.’’ 

«« Was he civil—did he talk to you ?”’ 

‘« Oh, a great deal, papa—about all sorts 
of things.’’ 

Something in the tone of her voice made 
him look with greater intensity, and even 
with greater tenderness, than usual, into 
her little dim green eyes. ‘‘ Then you’re 
all right—you're getting on?”’ 

She gave her effusive smile—the one 
that perhaps wouldn’t do in England. 
“Oh, beautifully, papa—everyone’s so 
kind.”’ 

She never complained, was a prave little 
optimist, full of ingenuity of spirit; but 
he had detected today, as soon as he looked 
at her, the particular shade of her content- 
ment. It made him continue, after a hes- 
itation: ‘‘He didn’t say anything about 
his relations—anything that could give 
you a clew?”’ 

Vera thought a moment. «Not that I 
can remember—unless that Mr. Crisford 
is painting the portrait of his mother. 
Ah, there it is!’’ the girl exclaimed, look- 
ing across the room at a large picture on 
an easel, which the young man had just 
approached and from which their host had 
removed the drapery that covered it. Mau- 
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rice Glanvil had observed this drapery, and 
as the artist unveiled the canvas with a 
flourish he saw that he had been waiting 
for the ladies to show it, to produce a sur- 
prise, a grand effect. Everyone moved 
towards it, and Maurice, with his daughter 
beside him, recognized that the production, 
a portrait, was striking, a great success for 
Crisford—the figure, down to the knees, 
with an extraordinary look of life, of a 
tall, handsome woman of middle age, in 
full dress, in black. Yet he saw it for the 
moment vaguely,through a preoccupation, 
that of a discovery which he had just made 
and which had recalled to him an incident 
of his youth—his juxtaposition in London 
at a dinner to a girl, inevitably unattrac- 
tive to him, who had fallen in love with 
him (so that she was nearly to die of it) 
within the first five minutes, before he 
had even spoken ; as he had subsequently 
learned from a communication made him 
by his poor mother—a reminder uttered 
with a pointless bitterness that he had 
failed to understand, and accompanied 
with unsuspected details, much later—too 
late, long after his marriage and shortly 
before her death. He said to himself that 
he must look out, and he wondered if 
poor Vera would also be inevitably unat- 
tractive to the good-looking young man. 
‘« But what a likeness, papa—what a like- 
ness !’’ he heard her murmur at his elbow 
with suppressed excitement. 

‘How can you tell, my dear, if you 
haven’t seen her?’’ 

‘‘T mean to the gentleman—the son.”’ 

Everyone was exclaiming, ‘‘ How won- 
derfully clever—how beautiful !’’ and un- 
der cover of the agitation and applause 
Maurice Glanvil had drawn nearer the 
picture. The movement had brought him 
close to the young man of whom he had 
been talking with Vera, and who, with his 
happy eyes on the’painted figure, seemed 
to smile in acknowledgment of the artist’s 
talent and of the sitter’s charm. 

‘‘Do you know who the lady is?’’ Mau- 
rice said to him. 

He turned his bright face to his inter- 


locutor. ‘‘She’s my mother—Mrs. Tre- 
gent. Isn’t it wonderful ?”’ 


His eyes, his lips, his voice flashed a 
light into Glanvil’s uncertainty—the tor- 
menting resemblance was simply a pro- 
longed echo of Fanny Knocker, in whose 
later name, precisely, he recognized the 
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name pronounced by the young man. 
Maurice Glanvil stared in some bewilder- 
ment ; this stately, splendid lady, with a 
face so pleasant that it was handsome, was 
what that unfortunate girl had become? 
The eyes, as if they picked him out, looked 
at him strangely from the canvas; the 
face, with all its difference, betrayed itself, 
and he felt himself turning as red as if he 
had been in the presence of the original. 
Young Tregent, pleased and proud, had 
given way to the pressing spectators, 
placing himself at Vera’s other side; and 
Maurice heard the girl exclaim to him in 
one of her pretty effusions: «‘ How beauti- 
ful she must be, and how amiable !”’ 

‘« She is indeed—it’s not a bit flattered.”’ 
And while Maurice still stared, more and 
more mystified—for «flattered, flattered !’’ 
was the unspoken solution in which he had 
instantly taken refuge—his neighbor con- 
tinued: ‘I wish you could know her— 
you must; she’s delightful. Shecouldn’t 
come here today—they asked her ; she has 
people lunching at home."’ 

‘‘T should be so glad ; perhaps we may 
meet her somewhere,’’ said Vera. 

‘If I ask her and if you'll let her, I’m 
sure she'll come to see you,’’ the young 
man responded. Maurice had glanced at 
him, while the face of the portrait watched 
them with the oddest, the grimmest effect. 
He was filled with a confusion of emotions, 
asking himself half a dozen questions at 
once. Was young Tregent with his atten- 
tive manner ‘‘making up’’ to Vera? was 
he going out of his way in thus answering 
for his mother’s civility? Little did he 
know what he was taking on himself! 
Above all, was Fanny Knocker today this 
extraordinary figure—extraordinary in 
the light of the early plainness that had 
driven him away? He became conscious 
of an extreme curiosity, an irresistible 
desire to see her. 

‘‘Oh, papa,”’ said Vera, «‘ Mr. Tregent’s 
so kind; he’s so good as to promise us a 
visit from his mother.”’ 

The young man’s friendly eyes were still 
on the child’s face. ‘I'll tell her all about 
you. Oh, if I ask her she'll come!’’ he 
repeated. 

‘«« Does she do everything you ask her?”’ 
the girl inquired. 

‘«« She likes to know my friends !"’ 

Maurice hesitated, wondering if he were 
in the presence of a smooth young hum- 
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bug, to whom compliments cost nothing, 
or in that of an impression really made— 
made by his little, fluttered, unpopular 
Vera. He had a horror of exposing his 
child to risks, but his curiosity was greater 
than his caution. ‘‘ Your mother mustn’t 
come to us—it’s our duty to goto her,’”’ he 
said to Mr. Tregent ; «‘I had the honor of 
knowing her—a long timeago. Her moth- 
er and mine were intimate friends. Beso 
good as to mention my name to her, that 
of Maurice Glanvil, and to tell her how 
glad I have been to make your acquaint- 
ance. And now, my dear child,’’ he add- 
ed to Vera, ‘‘we must take leave.’’ 
During the rest of that day it never oc- 
curred to him that there might be an awk- 
wardness in his presenting himself, even 
after many years, before a person with 
whom he had broken as he had broken 
with Fanny Knocker. This was partly 
because he held, justly enough, that he 
had never committed himself, and partly 
because the intensity of his desire to meas- 
ure with his own eyes the change repre- 
sented—tmisrepresented perhaps—by the 
picture was a force greater than any em- 
barrassment. His mother had told him 
that the poor girl had cruelly suffered, but 
there was no present vividness in that 
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idea. With her expensive portrait, her 
grand air, her handsome son, she some- 
how embodied success, whereas he him- 
self had come to nothing, stood for mere 
bereavement and disappointment. With 
Vera, that evening, he was very silent ; 
she saw him smoke endless cigarettes and 
wondered what he was thinking of. She 
guessed, indeed, but she was too subtle a 
little person to attempt to fall in with his 
thoughts or to be willing to betray her own 
by asking him random questions about 
Mrs. Tregent. She had expressed, as they 
came away from their luncheon party, a 
natural surprise at the coincidence of his 
having known the mother of her amusing 
neighbor, but the only other words that 
dropped from her on the subject were con- 
tained in a question that, before she went 
to bed, she put to him with abrupt gayety, 
while she carefully placed a marker in a 
book she had not been reading : 

«‘When is it, then, that we’re to call 
upon this wonderful old friend ?”’ 

He looked at her through the smoke of 
his cigarette. ‘I don’t know. We must 
wait a little, to allow her time to give 
some sign.”’ 

«‘Oh, I see!’? And Vera took leave of 
him with one of her sincere little kisses. 


(Concluded in the January issue.) 
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[After the Tuscan. ] 


By HENRY TYRRELL. 


WHEN first the Apennines are fringed with snow, 
And through fair towns on many a Tuscan hill, 
’Twixt walls of gray old palaces, the chill 

And soughing winds of dreary Autumn blow, 

Then hurriedly the muffled women go, 

Bearing in hand the brazier wrought with skill, 
The earthen vase, that three live embers fill— 
So much of warmth is in that tiny glow. 


When sombre days upon my life descend, 

And even hope of hope seems numb and dead, 
If but the past thy memory will lend, 

Sweet friend of mine in days forever fled, 
Then have I comfort through the wintry storm— 


So much of life one dream of love can warm. 
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A COLONIAL SURVIVAL. 





By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


* OME foreign writers aremuch troubled 
J over the alleged ‘‘ sensitiveness ’’ of 
Americans to their criticisms. Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling is especially voluble on this 
subject, reminding us of Martin Chuz- 
zlewit’s American newspaper man who 
insisted with such complacency that the 
aristocratic circles of Britain «‘quailed at 
the name of Jefferson Brick.’’ Mr. Kip- 
ling is a writer of note, and what he says 
attracts attention ; and sometimes if a re- 
mark is very silly, it will for the moment 
attract more attention than any other, al- 
though it is not attention of a flattering 
kind. If Mr. Kipling’s master, Mr. Bret 
Harte, shouid suddenly describe London 
as a ‘‘cesspool,’’ where Lord Salisbury 
habitually bought the House of Lords at 
so much a head, and where life was un- 
safe because of the multitude of Jack-the- 
Rippers who infested the streets after 
nightfall, unmolested by the police, his 
description would be about as intelligent 
as Mr. Kipling’s recent sketch of New 
York, and while it would doubtless excite 
comment, the chief ‘‘sensitiveness’’ 


aroused would be in the minds of the 
writer’s friends. 

Sensitiveness may be shown as well by 
inordinate indulgence in criticism as by 
If of two families 


resenting it overmuch. 





in a neighborhood one is perpetually gos- 
siping about and criticising the other, 
with a querulous, jealous insistency in 
fault-finding, it is in reality the gossiping 
family, not the other, which betrays the 
greater sensitiveness. The newspapers 
of both the United States and England 
are on a common—and low—level in this 
respect ; hut a comparison of the upper 
class of American and English magazines 
will show that there are in the former 
very few pages dealing with English 
morals and manners, whether for blame 
or for praise, whereas the latter teem with 
foolish and abusive articles about the 
United States. These articles are rarely 
read here unless they contain some unu- 
sually flagrant absurdity, in which case 
they are greedily seized by the jaded 
editors of the comic press and clipped into 
material for the “«funny’’ columns. Our 
corresponding writers have no such mor- 
bid desire to criticise England’s short- 
comings. Weare not interested in them. 
We have plenty of problems to solve for 
ourselves, and it is these that interest us; 
moreover, taking us as a whole, we care 
but little for foreign criticism of our 
methods of solution. 

The attitude of foreigners towards us 
is a matter of slight consequence. What 
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really does concern us is the queer, 
strained humility towards foreigners, and 
especially towards Englishmen, shown by 
certain small groups of Americans. We 
respect Englishmen ; but we are a differ- 
ent people. It is right that others should 
worship at their own shrines; we our- 
selves worship at ours ; but why should a 
few of our number run after strange gods, 
ignoring their own ? 

The men who actually do the things 
best worth doing in American life are, 
as they always have been, purely, and 
usually quite unconsciously, American. 
The paths in which we have done the 
best work are precisely those where our 
work has been most original and our 
workers least hampered by old-world con- 
ventions and ideas. Our statesmen and 
soldiers, our pioneers and commonwealth 
builders, and the architects of our mate- 
rial prosperity have struck out on their 
own lines, and during the last century 
have done more than has ever been else- 
where accomplished in the same space of 
time. These men live for their work. 
They strive mightily, and they fail or 
succeed as chance and their own strength 
direct ; but whether they succeed or fail, 
they live in and for their own land, their 
work is indissolubly connected with her 
well or ill being, and the praise which 
gives them heart, and the blame which 
may or may not cast them down, come 
from their own countrymen. -In these 
respects they but typify the nation ; for, 
as a rule, our people are American in fact 
as well as in name. 

Yet there are small groups, as already 
said, to whom all this does not apply. 
The vulgar rich who lack refinement nat- 
urally turn to countries where their 
wealth, whether inherited or acquired, 
can buy them certain kinds of recog- 
nition which it cannot here ; and so do 
their antitypes, the refined, fastidious 
people of weak fibre, the artists and 
literary men of more cultivation than in- 
tellect, and more intellect than character. 
We bring forth some rich men with souls 
so wedded to things material that they 
can see nothing of the higher side of 
American life; exactly as we produce 
some educated men who lack the virile 
qualities that he must needs possess who 
would swim in the bracing but turbulent 
tide of democracy. Thus it comes about 
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that the brainless woman of fashion or 
of would-be fashion flees to London or 
Paris as naturally as the émigré novel- 
ist himself. These permanent exiles are 
too feeble a folk to deserve more than an 
allusion ; besides, if they live abroad per- 
manently, they simplify the solution of 
our difficult national problem by elim- 
inating therefrom certain unimportant 
but objectionable factors. 

The persons who continue to live here, 
but who are deeply imbued with foreign 
ideas, are more capable of working evil, 
if only by the fact that their mental atti- 
tude renders it impossible for them to be 
of weight in our life, and to do the good 
they otherwise might. They chiefly harm 
themselves ; but, of course, they harm us 
all when they make of no avail the tal- 
ents that could be used for the common 
welfare. The raw conceit of the vulgar 
‘«spread-eagle’’ American, screaming fool- 
ish defiance at Europe, and boasting with 
vainglorious ignorance of everything, 
good and bad, in this country, is distaste- 
ful to others and harmful to himself and 
to those who believe him ; but it is on the 
whole rather preferable to the attitude of 
self-depreciation and apologetic servility 
habitually adopted in relation to their 
own land by some of our people, who 
though they dwell here are in reality by 
education and instinct entirely un-Ameri- 
can. 

Often this un-Americanism is perfectly 
unconscious. The man honestly takes 
for granted certain things that are not so. 
He does not know about his own country ; 
he is entirely ignorant of our real life; 
and consequently in dealing with certain 
aspects thereof he speaks very foolishly, 
and usually from the standpoint of the 
foreigner, his knowledge being gained not 
from observation and thought, but from 
reading foreign books. This is especially 
true about our politics. Unfortunately 
the college-bred man of scholarly tradi- 
tions and little practical experience who 
writes about our politics often seems to 
know next to nothing of the subject ; his 
training in the theory of politics has been 
gained solely by the study of foreign 
books, most of our colleges being, in this 
respect, not yet emancipated from English 
ideas, or else having a trend towards Ger- 
man, which is worse. Now, our politicians 
themselves, who have done remarkable 
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and admirable work—work which, in spite 
of many shortcomings, is infinitely better 
than any their critics could do—are very 
little influenced by foreign views. In fact, 
they are sometimes too little influenced, 
showing an unwise and undignified dis- 
like to adopting anything foreign even 
if good. In consequence it comes about 
that, whereas our political thought devel- 
ops entirely on our own lines and whereas 
those who do the actual work of politics 
do it in a purely American manner, a great 
many of those who write about it write 
from the foreign standpoint, and hence 
the bulk of their criticism is so ignorant 
as to be inept. 

The various plans to have Congress 
made into a “‘ responsible ’’ body like the 
British Parliament are instances in point ; 
this particular change being impossible 
anyhow, and if it were possible highly 
undesirable. A smaller, but funny, in- 
stance is afforded by a recent article in 
Scribner’s in which the writer bemoans 
the fact that relatively to England there 
are so few cultivated and scholarly poli- 
ticians in America, quoting Morley, Glad- 
stone, Balfour, and Rosebery as samples 
of men whose like, for literary ability 
and achievement, is unknown in the 
United States. 

That this is a curiously mistaken view, 
five minutes’ thought ought to convince 
anyone. Morley, it is true, stands by 
himself—as does Bryce, for that mat- 
ter, if the writer had thought of him— 
but it is even less safe to draw a general 
rule from such an exception than it would 
be to generalize on the superior culture 
of American diplomatists, from Lowell, 
Motley, Irving, Hawthorne, and Bancroft. 
It is said, and is doubtless true, Mr. Bal- 
four possesses trained literary skill and 
originality of mind; but his speeches and 
writings certainly do not show more of 
either than do, for example, those of that 
most trenchant thinker and master of 
English, ex-Speaker Reed. Lord Rose- 
bery has written an excellent little popular 
biography of Pitt; that it does not rank 
with Congressman lLodge’s somewhat 
similar biography of Washington is per- 
haps not to be wondered at, for Mr. Lodge 
had by far the greater subject ; but it is cer- 
tainly not unfairtocompare it with Lodge’s 
volumes on Hamilton and Webster, and 
ex-Secretary Schurz’s Life of Clay, all 
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three of which deal with statesmen who 
come more in Pitt’s class. Schurz’s 
masterly outline sketch of Lincoln may 
be left out of consideration, as it is in 
many respects entirely unique. Mr. 
Gladstone’s wide range of scholarship, 
and extensive—possibly more extensive 
than profound—acquaintance with many 
different branches of learning, none would 
deny; yet itis perhaps not unfair to say 
that his speculations attract attention less 
for their own merits than because of the 
fame their author has won as an orator 
and politician. In all these particulars 
he shows a striking similarity to Charles 
Sumner. It is much better for a states- 
man to do original literary work which 
can be done by him alone than to try to 
excel in beaten paths of learning where 
he must inevitably meet many superiors. 
It cannot be doubted that fifty years 
hence Mr. Gladstone’s writings will 
attract very much less attention from 
scholars and students than Mr. Blaine’s 
Twenty Years in Congress; while they 
are of course not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with such a true classic as 
Grant’s grandly simple record of his own 
life. 

I am well aware of the general unde- 
sirability of comparisons ; in this case, be it 
remembered, I do not make them : I merely 
point out how badly they were made by 
the writer in Scribner’s. There is little 
value in the criticism even of a man of 
intelligence when, like many men of edu- 
cation rather than action, he is in uncon- 
scious thraldom to the colonial spirit and 
tradition, and has not the least real 
knowledge of American politics and poli- 
ticians. There is much in our political 
life to censure as well as much to praise ; 
but both censure and praise must be be- 
stowed intelligently to be effective. Crit- 
icism is undoubtedly necessary, though 
less so than many other things—the men 
who criticise most severely are rarely 
those who work effectively to destroy the 
evils complained of—but excessive and 
indiscriminate scolding, fretting, and fault- 
finding are even more injurious than ex- 
cessive and indiscriminate laudation. 

About ninety years ago Mr. Thomas 
Moore, of mild anacreontic pretensions, 
made a tour of the United States, was un- 
favorably impressed therewith, and re- 
duced his impressions torhyme. But in 
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his rhyme he mentions one incident of 
his tour with approval. In Philadelphia 
he met several persons who received him 
with an eager humility which even his 
exacting nature found satisfactory. They 
were nice, educated people, still colonists 
in everything but name, and like their 
modern representatives they were entirely 
out of touch with American life. They 
considered American politics « low,’’ they 
were quite blind to the grandeur and 
importance of the drama being played 
under their very eyes, and they pos- 
sessed a trusting faith that anything really 
good must come from the other side. Now 
they were perfectly right in deeming 
themselves second rate ; their error lay in 
their failure to see that the causes which 
made them second rate were individual, 
not national. Mr. Thomas Moore sang 
of them, with much condescension, men- 
tioning how pleased he was to describe 
to them, as they humbly, listened, some 
of the famous Britons “whose glory, 
though distant, they long had adored,”’ 
and how they in turn sighed to think that 
America would pass away without leaving 
‘‘one relic of genius’’ of the same kind 
(Washington being just dead and Hamil- 
ton still alive); and he praised them be- 
cause they offered in their love of (British) 
literature and politics such a contrast to 
ordinary Americans, who formed an “ ig- 
norant and corrupt rabble’’ (Jefferson, 
Madison, Gallatin, Clay, and others of the 
same sort being the types and leaders of 
this rabble). Think of the beings who 
could expose themselves to the degrada- 
tion of such praise ! 

Yet it must surely have been a spiritual 
descendant of one of these deferential 
admirers of British Mr. Moore who last 
winter wrote an essay on The Praises of 
War in one of the numbers of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 

With the general purpose of the essay in 
question I amin hearty accord. But in this 
particular essay the praise of warseems a 
little unreal, for the essayist delights only 
in battles that are won by the expenditure 
of nothing more violent than rose water. 
Every man who has in him any real power 
of joy in battle knows that he feels it 
when the wolf begins to rise in his heart ; 
he does not then shrink from blood and 
sweat, or deem that they mar the fight ; 
he revels in them, in the toil, the pain 
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and the danger, as but setting off the 
triumph. What can be said of an essay- 
ist who makes believe to praise the virile, 
fighting instinct, and yet shrinks with a 
plaintive cry from Rudyard Kipling's 
Grave of the Hundred Head, on the ground 
that it is not « picturesque’ (which it 
is—and grim and thrilling, also) and 
that it ‘‘emphasizes the desirability of 
peace’’? So it is with our essayist's fun- 
nily mistaken objections to the Erck- 
mann-Chatrian romances, which contain, 
among other matters, one of the most ex- 
citing and life-like descriptions of Water- 
loo ever written. Finally this wonderful 
essayist, still nominally praising the rug- 
ged poetry of war, actually exalts Praed’s 
slight cavalier verses at the expense of the 
thunderous roll of Macaulay’s Naseby— 
which is like preferring Rossetti’s Staffand 
Scrip to Marmion. However, the essay is 
right in some points ; it cannot help being, 
for it contains dutiful exaltation of what- 
ever has been already praised by various 
bright, but by no means over-sized, con- 
temporary Britons; and these contempo- 
rary Britons often praise what is good. 

In prose and verse there are many im- 
mortal tales of prowess. No grander epic 
of war has ever been written than the 
Nibelungenlied, save possibly one or two 
Norse sagas. As regards mere fighting, 
the Homeric poems, so superior in other 
respects, cannot be compared with it. The 
heroism of the death struggle in Etzel’s 
Hall is unmatched in either the Iliad or 
the Odyssey. Achilles was fearless be- 
cause he was invulnerable; but the 
doomed Burgundians fought with the 
foreknowledge of death in their eyes. 
Hector ended his career by cowardly 
flight ; but not one of the heroes of the 
iron German war-song flinched from his 
fate as itcame upon him. Odysseus, when 
he slew the wooers, was helped by super- 
natural powers ; Athene turned aside the 
shafts of his opponents, and his courage 
faltered when he thought he was left un- 
aided. But in all the crowd of warriors 
who held the hall of the Hunnish king, 
or thronged to storm it, there was not one 
who trusted to aught save his own stout 
heart and strong hand, not one who feared 
to front the death he had dared. 

No description of medizval fighting 
surpasses Chaucer’s account of the tilting 
in the Knight’s Tale. He brings before 
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our eyes the scene as ‘‘the heralds left 
their pricking up and down’’; as trump 
and clarion rang out, and ‘east and west 
the spears went into rest,” so that the 
onlookers could speedily tell «« who could 
joust and who could ride’’; while, as the 
spurring, galloping knights smashed to- 
gether, the shafts of the lances were 
shivered, and the spears sprang ‘‘ twenty 
feet on high.’’ 

Turning to modern writers, there is 
much good fighting in two very blood- 
thirsty and long-winded novels recently 
translated from the Polish by Mr. Curtin ; 
their aboriginal author, like Southey’s 
Admiral, has a name that no one can 
speak, and no one can spell. The last 
stand of the German mercenaries when 
surrounded by the Cossacks in the reeds, 
and the night battle outside the fortress 
when the crooked Tartar sabres rang 
vainly on the breastplates of the Polish 
nobles, linger long in the mind. No 
higher praise can be given some bits of 
this fiction than to say, as can truthfully 
be said, that they almost remind one of 
Napier at his best; of the storming of 
Badajoz, of the light artillery at Fuentes 
d’Onoro, of the unconquerable infantry 
who crowned the hill at Albuera. 

After all, there are none to whom we 
so readily come back as to our own old 
favorites. Cooper, of course, is a writer 
to be read and reread again and again. 
His land fights are good; but his sea 
fights are unapproached. There is 
nothing else in naval fiction like some of 
his boat attacks and single-ship actions, 
such as the frigate’s running fight and 
hair-breadth escape in The Pilot ; while 
the vividly dramatic description of the 
cruising, the manceuvring, and the final 
grapple between the rival fleets in the 
Two Admirals, commemorates, as no 
other description in either history or 
novel begins to commemorate, a typical 
pitched battle at sea, in the days of the 
white-winged ships of the line. 

Longfellow’s stalwart Saga of King 
Olaf is by far the best long war-poem of 
our day ; a striking contrast to Tenny- 
son’s Idyls with their amiable curates-in- 
mail, and still more to the rather tedious 
epics Mr. Morris composes in that odd 
tongue which he presumably considers an 
archaic variant of English. The heroes 
of Longfellow’s saga stand before our 


eyes quick with burning life. Best of all 
is the ending of the saga, which tells of 
Olafs fight when his fated ships were 
ringed round in the fiord by the fleets of 
his foes. We can fairly hear the singing 
of the war horns across the level flood, 
the clang with which thesails come down, 
and the rending and splintering as the 
dragon ships crash together. 

Turning from the Norse sea rovers to 
our own fighting men of the seaboard, 
the frontier, and the wilderness, many a 
name stands out, from Leather Stocking 
and Long Tom Coffin, through Yuba Bill 
and Tennessee, to Fee Guthrie—he who 
‘‘danced Tucker’’ at the infare, to the 
undoing of many, and who was known 
to his «few and unappreciative neigh- 
bors as a tarryfyin’ critter, full of grudges, 
who shot drefful straight.’’ There are 
good poems about each of our earlier 
struggles ; such as Holmes’s fine home- 
spun Ballad of Bunker Hill, MacMaster’s 
verses telling how the old Continentals 
stood against ‘‘the strong battle-break- 
ers,’’ and O’Hara’s mournful Bivouac of 
the Dead. 

And this brings us back to the essay in 
the Atlantic; for towards its close, in 
speaking of the «‘ doggerel” produced by 
certain great struggles the writer instan- 
ces particularly «‘the melancholy verses 
wrung from poetic patriots’ by our civil 
war. Now this is simply colonialism 
gone crazy. Probably no one capable of 
feeling a generous thought of ‘love for 
country can really judge quite dispassion- 
ately the songs which recite the great 
deeds done by the men of his own land. 
We Americans hold very high the mem- 
ory of the men who « proved their truth 
by their endeavor,”’ in the days of Lincoln 
and Grant, of Leeand Jackson and Farra- 
gut. It may be true that we cannot esti- 
mate what is said or sung of these with 
the absolute indifference of pure criticism ; 
and of necessity it must appeal to us as 
it cannot appeal toothers. Nevertheless, 
making every allowance for this feeling, 
it may still be safely said that on the 
whole no other contest has produced such 
poetry as our own civil war. 

Foremost of its kind stands the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic: struck at white 
heat out of a soul possessed, a soul which 
saw as in a vision the watch-fires of the 
circling camps, the fiery gospel writ in 
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burnished steel, and the awful terror and 
glory of the coming of the Lord. In My 
Captain, Whitman touches his highest 
mark, and embodies the cry of a mighty 
people, flushed with triumph, and mourn- 
ing for the leader under whom the tri- 
umph had been achieved. The great war 
for righteousness so stirred the souls of 
men that even in calm Whittier the fight- 
ing spirit woke; in Laus Deo his voice 
rings like the challenge of a trumpet, 
joyous in its stern exultation. 

Lowell’s war poetry differs as widely 
from all these three poems as they differ 
among themselves ; and in its way it is 
the highest of all. 


Wut’s words to them whose faith an’ truth 
On War's red techstone rang true metal, 
Who ventered life an’ love an’ youth 
For the gret prize of death in battle? 
To him, who, deadly hurt, agen 
Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 
Thet rived the Rebel line asunder? 


Come, Peace! not like a mourner bowed 

For honor lost an’ dear ones wasted, 
But proud, to meet a people proud, 

With eyes that tell o’ triumph tasted ! 
Come, with han’ grippen’ on the hilt, 

An’ step that proves ye Victory’s daughter! 
Longin’ for you, our spirits wilt 

Like shipwrecked men’s on raf’s for water. 


Come, while our country feels the lift 
Of a gret instinct shoutin’ forwards, 
An’ knows that freedom ain't a gift 
Thet tarries long in han’s o’ cowards ! 
Come sech ez mothers prayed for, when 
They kissed their cross with lips thet quivered, 
An’ bring fair wages for brave men, 
A nation saved, a race delivered ! 


And this is one of the poems which our 
Atlantic essayist includes under the head 
of « doggerel’’! In all the poetry of war, 
of all countries and of all ages, there are 
not three finer verses. 

These four are great poems ; there are 
so many that are good, that it is rather 
difficult to choose among them. Several 
of Bret Harte’s—John Burns of Gettys- 
burg, the Sanitary Commission, and the 
Reveillé—and perhaps Whittier’s Barbara 
Frietchie and Longfellow’s Sinking of the 
Cumberland come close to the master- 
pieces. . For virile strength few poems 
surpass certain of Stedman’s, such as his 
John Brown of Ossawatomie, and his 
Abraham Lincoln, give us a Man ! Boker’s 
dirge for Kearney is very good in a differ- 
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ent way. The best of the many poems 
dealing with Sherman’s March to the Sea 
is that which begins : 


Our camp fires shone bright on the mountains 
That frowned on the river below. 


In Timrod’s unequal poems there are 
many good lines, and so with Haynes’ ; 
while both «‘ Maryland ”’ and « Stonewall 
Jackson’s Way’”’ have in them some of 
the elements of permanence. Brownell’s 
are too long, but in them are many stan- 
zas which -for rugged strength and spirit 
are unmatched among poems dealing with 
war at sea. There is a fine rush and surge 
in his River Fight. 

How the guns, as with cheer and shout, 
Our tackle men hurled them out, 
Brought up in the waterways! 

«« As we fired, at the flash 

*Twas lightning and black eclipse 
With a bellowing roll and crash ! 


Even better are some of his verses in 
the Bay Fight, as when he hails the 
frigate : 


Ha, old ship! do they thrill, 

The brave two hundred scars 

You got in the River wars? 

That were leeched with clamorous skill 
(Surgery savage and hard) 

At the Brooklyn Navy Yard! 


And when he mourns the sinking of 
Craven’s monitor : 


The Dahlgrens are dumb, 
Dumb are the mortars ; 
Never more shall the drum 
Beat to colors and quarters— 
The great guns are silent. 


It is hard not to quote from Forsythe 
Wilson and John R. Thompson, to leave 
unnoticed the first two clanging stanzas 
of Durivage’s Cavalry Charge, and not to 
mention many other poems over which 
one would willingly linger. Yet I must 
in closing allude to one, little known, and 
by a nameless author, which is like, only 
finer than, the best songs of the Cove- 
nanters or of Cromwell’s Ironsides. It 
opens somewhat like this (I quote from 
memory, for it is long since I have seen 
it) : 

Where are ye marching, soldiers, with banner, gun, 
and sword ? 

We're marching south to Canaan to battle for the 
Lord! 























What captain leads your armies along the rebel 
coasts ? 
The Mighty one of Israel, His name is Lord of Hosts. 
To Canaan, to Canaan the Lord hath led us 
forth 
To blow before the rebel walls the trumpets 
of the North ; 


and closes with a burst of fierce exul- 
tation, half of the warrior, half of the 
zealot : 


When Canaan's hosts are scattered, and all her walls 
lie flat, 
What follows next in order? The Lord will see to 
that ! 
We'll break the tyrant’s sceptre, we'll build the peo- 
ple’s throne, 
When all the world is Freedom’s, then half the 
world’s our own ! 
To Canaan,to Canaan the Lord hath led us 
forth 
To sweep the rebel threshing-floors, a whirl- 
wind from the North. 


The Atlantic essayist’s ignorance of 
these poems is not surprising ; for it is 
an ignorance which extends to all the 
mighty feats of arms in which Ameri- 
cans have borne a part during the century 
and a quarter of our national life. The 
essay closes with a list of heroes ranging 
from Sir Walter Manny, who, « stuck full 
of ladies’ favors,’’ fought at Crécy, to a 
gallant young British soldier who carried 
the colors of his regiment at the storming 
of Sebastopol, was first to gain the redoubt, 
and was there killed ; and they are intro- 
duced with the remark that their acts 
belong to all nations and all ages, as well 
as toalltime. This is true enough ; but 
it is safe to say that the man who has in 
him real fighting blood is sure to be 
more deeply stirred by the deeds of his 
own people than by those of any other 
folk, though to these likewise he may 
pay glad and sincere homage. Every 
man to his own! We Americans cannot 
but feel our blood run quickest at the re- 
cital of the prowess of our own forefathers. 
Of course, if this feeling does not exist by 
nature it cannot be cultivated—there can 
be no self-conscious simulation of Ameri- 
canism; but the man in whom intense 
love of country is wanting is a very 
despicable creature, no matter how well 
equipped with all the minor virtues and 
graces, literary, artistic, and social. 

The battle pictures etched most deeply 
on our souls are those of our own land. 
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The January morning behind the breast- 
work at New Orleans, when the levies of 
tall backwoods Indian-fighters, clad in 
their tasselled hunting-shirts, and leaning 
on their long rifles, peered through the 
lifting fog at the scarlet array of the 
splendid British infantry, as it advanced 
for the first time to meet defeat; old 
Davy Crockett and his 150 comrades, dy- 
ing to the last man among the crumbling 
walls of the Alamo, surrounded by thrice 
their number of slain foes; Farragut, 
lashed in the rigging of the Hartford, 
as, with her great guns leaping and bel- 
lowing, she steamed past the forts to try 
her oaken stem on the iron-clad hull of 
the ram ; Stonewall Jackson dying at the 
head of his men in the last of his many 
triumphs ; Cushing victoriously steering 
his frail craft through the night against 
the huge Albemarle ; the little Confeder- 
ate torpedo boat lying beside the Union 
sloop of war on the sea bottom off Charles- 
ton harbor, wrapped in the doom she had 
brought on her foe; the mighty wrestle 
at Gettysburg ; the stormers scaling Look- 
out mountain, in the battle above the 
clouds—these, and a hundred others like 
them, are the memories which make our 
hearts throb quickest. 

Sir Walter Manny was a most gallant 
warrior, though I question if his appear- 
ance was rendered more prepossessing by 
his being ‘stuck all over with ladies’ 
favors’’—he must have looked rather 
like a popular cotillon leader at a Phila- 
delphia assembly. Far more imposing 
in its quiet significance than any possible 
‘« favor ’’ was the scrap of paper, with his 
name and address written thereon, which 
the private soldier of the Army of the 
Potomac sometimes pinned to his coat so 
that he might not fill a nameless grave 
when, with his usual steadfast and un- 
complaining courage, he marched to cer- 
tain death. 

The brave English lad who was killed 
holding fast the colors met a fate honor- 
ably common in all great wars. In our 
civil war hundreds of color bearers were 
shot down under similar circumstances ; 
and in singling out for special comment 
an instance of the kind, it would seem 
worth while to select only one of the most 
noteworthy. Recently two such hap- 
pened to have been brought to my notice. 

One occurred at Fredericksburg, on the 
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day when half the brigades of Meagher 
and Caldwell lay on the bloody slope 
leading up to the Confederate intrench- 
ments (and, by the way, another dramatic 
incident of this charge has been well sung 
by John Boyle O’Reilly). Among the 
assaulting regiments was the Fifth New 
Hampshire, and it lost 186 out of the 300 
men who made the charge. The survivors 
fell sullenly back behind a fence within 
easy reach of the Confederate rifle pits ; 
just before reaching it the last of the 
color guard was shot, and the flag fell in 
the open. A captain, Perry, instantly ran 
out to rescue it, and as he reached it was 
shot through the heart ; another captain, 
Murray, made the same attempt, and was 
also killed ; and so was a third, Moore. 
Several private soldiers met the like fate. 
They were all killed close to the flag, and 
their dead bodies fell across one another. 
Taking advantage of this breastwork, 
Lieutenant Nettleton crawled from be- 
hind the fence to the colors, seized them, 
and bore back the blood-won trophy. 

The other took place at Gaines Mill, 
where Gregg’s First’ South Carolina 
formed part of the attacking force. The 


resistance was desperate, and the fury of 


the assault unsurpassed. At one point it 
fell to the lot of this regiment to bear the 
brunt of carrying a certain strong posi- 
tion. Moving forward at a run, the South 
Carolinians were swept by a fierce and 
searching fire. Young James Taylor, a 
lad of sixteen, was carrying the flag, and 
was killed after being shot down three 
times, twice rising and struggling on- 
ward with the colors. The third time he 
fell the flag was seized by George Cotch- 
ett, and when he in turn fell, by Shu- 
brick Hayne. Hayne also was struck 
down almost immediately ; and 

a fourth lad—for none were over 

twenty years old— grasped the 

colors and fell mortally wounded 
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across the body of his friend. The fifth, 
Gadsden Holmes, was pierced with no less 
than seven balls. The sixth man, Dom- 
inick Spellman, more fortunate but not 
less brave, bore the flag throughout the 
rest of the battle. 

In bringing to an end this paper I shall 
recount an incident recently related to 
me by Mr. Tanner, ex-Commissioner of 
Pensions. It occurred at the second Bull 
Run, where a fragment of shell carried 
off both his legs. The beaten Union 
forces left their wounded behind. A day 
or two after the battle Tanner and five 
comrades were lying in a little tent— 
the six men having lost among them 
seven legs. ‘The victorious Confederates 
themselves had next to nothing to eat, 
and their wounded prisoners, if possible, 
even less. They were tortured by the 
intense heat of the Virginia sun, by 
hunger, by the intolerable torment of 
flies, and above all by thirst. The help- 
less cripples in the tent were unattended 
by anyone, and were moaning: for water. 
Just outside the door of the tent lay a 
poor fellow with a dreadful and, as it 
proved, mortal wound in his left side: an 
unkempt private soldier, haggard and 
ghastly in his bloody uniform. Hearing 
those in the tent crying for water, this 
mortally hurt man outside, to whom 
every movement must have been agony, 
dragged himself on hands and knees 
towards some apple-trees not far distant. 
A few worm-eaten apples lay on the 
ground, and these he thrust into the 
pockets of his blouse; then, turning on 
his sound side, dragged himself back to 
the tent. He passed the apples in to Tan- 
ner, who lay next to the entrance, and the 
wounded men set their teeth with raven- 

ous eagerness in the acid fruit; 

but when they turned to thank 

their nameless benefactor it was 

too late, for the effort had opened 
his wound, and he was 
already dead. 
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By JUDITH LAIRD. 


T had been a gray day, with low-hang- 
ing clouds threatening rain, and with 
the evening came the storm: the black 
clouds drove rapidly over the face of the 
sky, the wind howled down the almost 
deserted streets, rattling the doors and 
windows of the houses as it passed, and 
bending and twisting the trees in its 
strength. 

A few belated pedestrians could be seen 
now and then as for an instant they stood 
in the faint patches of light cast on the 
wet pavements by the flaring street lamps, 
holding tightly on to their glistening um- 
brellas ; but they were immediately lost to 
sight again, swallowed up in the darkness 
and storm beyond, and the rain came 
down heavily. 

In the heart and centre of the storm 
rose the tall, blank walls of the jail, per- 
fectly dark, with the exception of a round 
window high up in the wall, from which 
a bright light shone like a Cyclopean eye 
looking out into the night with a red, un- 
winking stare; and had anyone listened 
carefully they could have heard the faint 
tapping of a carpenter’s hammer putting 
the finishing touches to the gallows on 
which, next day, Edward Garth was to 
be hanged. It was 
a ghastly accompan- 
iment to the storm 
outside—and the 
mother of the man 
wondered how she 
would live out the 
night. 

She had dumbly 
shaken her head to 
the kind friends who 
had proffered their 
help; she could not 
speak, her throat felt 
so dry and hot and 
their comfort was so 
far from her needs ; 
and going in she had 
shut the door on the 
world, and now alone 
in her room she was 
face to face with her 
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knowing full well that tonight she would 
be ground, as it were, between the upper 
and nether millstones, and the blood of 
her soul would flow like wine. 

During the long trial she had been up- 
held by hope ; perhaps there would bea 
disagreement, perhaps even an acquittal ; 
and after those avenues of escape had 
been closed how feverishly she had looked 
for a pardon. But it never came; she 
knew now that it never would come ; and 
there was nothing to hope or look for any 
more. The dread certainty was all that 
was left. 

How she had ever passed the time inter- 
vening between the verdict and now she 
could not remember. Day had merged 
into night and night melted into day—it 
was like some hideous dream—but ever 
before her eyes was that advancing hor- 
ror that tomorrow was to become a reality. 
She clung to the arms of the chair, she 
was shaking so, her teeth chattered to- 
gether with a sharp, clicking sound, she 
felt bruised and tortured, her head turned 
restlessly from side to side. The land- 
marks of her life were drifting away from 
her and with them all her old habits of 
thought and action. The endurance of 
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the past few months was rapidly giving 
way. 

Mechanically she turned the leaves of 
the little, worn Bible that lay on her lap ; 
she tried to read, but the words conveyed 
nq, meaning to the over-wrought brain. 
She would try again ; her sight had failed 
singularly of late; perhaps she had not 
seen the words correctly ; and holding the 
book up close to her eyes—poor eyes, so 
dimmed with pain and weeping !—she read 
the words aloud with the painful precision 
of alittle child: «Bow down thine ear, 
O Lord, hear me, for I am poor and 
needy ;’’ but it was of no use, she couldn’t 
understand, she did not even hear; and 
the book dropped from the nerveless 
hands while the slow tears ran helplessly 
down the white face. She had had a 
hard day ; she was tired, very tired; the 
sharp edge of her sorrow was growing 
blunted ; it almost seemed as though she 
did not care any longer. How white and 
thin her hands had grown! Yes, she was 
very tired ; her head dropped to one side, 
she was fast sinking into a lethargy, her 
eyes had a glazed, vacant look—no, she 
did not care any more; she had a dull 
sense of relief that the pain had ceased— 
and the night sped on apace. 

Suddenly in another part of the house 
a clock struck two; at the first stroke 
her head lifted with a sharp jerk, her neck 
craning forward, and as the last reverber- 
ation of sound died out on the still air she 
rose to her feet, the Bible slipping unheed- 
ed from her lap, her body taut and strung 
like the string to a bow, and high and 
clear and strong her voice rang through 
the room with a questioning, imperative 
note, ‘‘ My God, my God, only nine hours 
more to live!’’ She was alive again, 
keenly so; every nerve and vein in her 
body throbbed and ached, the blood flowed 
heavily through her arteries, making a 
whirring sound in her ears—the strength 
of her suffering was upon her. She com- 
menced walking across the floor, wringing 
her hands and crying aloud: « Oh, I can- 
not bear it, I cannot bear it! My son, 
my son! Would to God that I could 
suffer in your stead! What have I done 


that this trouble should come upon me? 
Oh, I have tried so hard to see it in the 
right way—I have tried so hard to be 
strong and hopeful ; but what has it prof- 
ited me or him?” 
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For a moment she stood as if the forces 
of her life were suspended, her breath 
drawn in, her eyes peering horribly, and 
a terrible cry came from her lips, and, 
pressing her hands to her eyes, she 
started to run as if to leave behind her 
some fearful sight. «‘Why, don’t they 
know he is my baby, my own little 
baby—what right have they to hurt him ? 
He is mine—mine!’’ and she crouched 
down into a corner in a hunted way 
and into her eyes came the look of an 
animal robbed of its young. «Ah! the 
thought of his little body drives me mad 
—mad!’’ and she grovelled down upon 
the floor with a low, shivering cry, her 
arms held before her with a pitiful, hungry 
gesture; but she was up again, running 
wildly about the room, sobbing and moan- 
ing under her breath like a hurt thing. 
‘«See, God, don’t I suffer enough, will 
not this expiate his crime? Ah! I am 
choking, choking !’’ and tearing at the 
front of her dress she ran to the window 
and threw it wide open, leaning far out, 
the rain driving in her face; but the wind 
and the black night frightened her, and 
drawing in, she closed the window and 
drew the curtains tightly together to keep 
out thesounds of the storm. Suddenly the 
train of her thoughts changed—how was 
he spending this awful night ?—and the 
tender, protecting mother love was upper- 
most. ‘* My boy, my boy, if I only could 
have stayed with you! Are you afraid? 
I know how it is, you are lying awake 
watching for the coming light through 
the bars and you are afraid ; but I could 
have held your hands and talked to you, 
and perhaps you would have forgotten 
for a little while; but they refused me, 
they wouldn’t let me stay—me, his own 
mother !'’ and she covered her face with 
her hands and wailed aloud. «Oh, my 
darling, my darling, my heart is broken 
—broken. Dear Lord, I won’t complain 
any more. Only take away this pain, it 
is too hard, too hard—I cannot bear, I can- 
not indeed.’’ 

The tall, erect form was bent and bowed 
in an instant like that of a very old 
woman, and dragging her almost useless 
limbs across the room she knelt down be- 
fore her chair, hugging the Bible up close 
to her breast, and prayed for her son. «I 
won't ask anything else, dear Lord, only 
just comfort him; give me all the pain, 
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for I am strong, quite strong ; but my lit- 
tle boby—O God! God!” and the poor 
mouth drew down in hard, tight lines. 
But she was weakening fast—the kindly 
reaction of nature; gradually her head 
fell forward and, slipping from the chair, 
she fell face downward on the floor, her 
body stretched out in its long wanness of 
pain, the tense fingers relaxed and still, 
crushed, beaten, broken. 

But slowly in the hours that followed 
there came upon her a great quiet, and 
when the chill early light of morning 
came filtering through the chinks of the 
curtain it found her sitting still and rigid 
in the chair, her head leaning against the 
high back, her hands folded on the closed 
Biblein herlap. As the light grew stronger 
and smote more brightly in her face she 
sat upright and looked around the room— 
some way it did not look like her room any 
longer, it was changed. It seemed strange 
and empty, as though something had died 
there. She wondered what it was; she felt 
vaguely sorry as if for someone she had 
known. The fire in the grate had gone 
out too—how dead and soft the gray ashes 
look !—she was cold, very cold; she rubbed 
her hands feebly together ; she would go 
down stairs and get warm, and getting 
up stiffly she moved to the door and went 
down the stairs. She was quite calm now. 
She stood close to the fire, her hands spread 
out over the grateful warmth. There was 
no trace left of last night’s travail except- 
ing her extreme stillness—the pendulum of 
her life had swung back. It was getting 
late, and she had much to do; she must 
try and eat first; she felt faint and weak 
from long fasting ; and sitting down, she 
drank a cup of tea and tried to eat a piece 
of toast, but somehow it stuck in her 
throat, no matter how hard she tried to 
swallow. 

She thought of everything in a kind 
of methodical, workaday sort of a way. 
She called in the little girl who helped 
her about the house and gave her a few 
instructions regarding the work, and then 
told her she could go after they were at- 
tended to, she would not need her for the 
rest of the day. She even went into the 
parlor and pushed the chairs back against 
the wall so as to leave a cleared space in 
the middle, and for an instant, as she 
stood there, a terrified look came into her 
eyes, but she put it quietly away from 
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her, and going over to the windows closed 
the lower half of the blinds, latching 
them securely ; and very calmly still she 
went out, closing the door gently. 

She stood for a moment in the hall, 
thinking—yes, that was all she had to 
do ; and putting on her hat and cloak she 
passed out into the street and walked 
rapidly in the direction of the jail. 

She did not even falter as, upon enter- 
ing the jail, the tall, gaunt form of the 
gallows met her eyes ; but turning quickly 
aside she entered the cell where her son 
was watching eagerly for her coming. 

It was pitiful to see how bravely they 
tried to keep up before each other ; how, 
as the minutes grew so fearfully less, they 
forgot to speak and sat as though wait- 
ing ; his head in her lap, her arms thrown 
around about his body as though to hold 
him forever. The silence was growing 
awful, when the death watch touched her 
respectfully on the shoulder and told her 
there were only ten minutes more. 

Who is to tell the agony of those last 
few minutes, into which was crowded so 
much of longing and pain. How they 
tried to speak, and failed again and again. 
‘‘Mother, mother, can you ever forgive 
me?’’ but she hushed him up in her arms, 
a world of mother love in her sad, un- 
fathomable eyes. And they knelt to- 
gether while she prayed that God would 
forgive them and strengthen them; and 
then standing they looked into each 
other’s faces for the last time on earth. 
‘“‘Pray for me to the end,’’ he sobbed. 
«« Yes, to the end,”’ she said, and with one 
last kiss she was gone, with never a cry 
or a moan, brave to the last. 

Outside she pulled down her veil and 
stood and waited until she thought he 
was on the platform, then, gathering her 
veil more closely around her, and holding 
her watch in her hand, she walked a few 
steps down the street, her lips moving in 
prayer. 

At the supreme moment she stood per- 
fectly still, the cold perspiration came out 
in great drops on her face, her eyes were 
black with pain, her breath came in 
sickening short gasps. What cared she for 
the curious glances of the passers-by? a 
part of her body was dying then. Her poor 
lips still murmured brokenly: ‘‘ Have 
mercy, have mercy!’’ The minute hand 
moved slowly but resistlessly on ; she had 
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stood there five minutes—in all human 
probability it was over. ‘‘ Thank God! 
thank God!” she said, and closing her 
watch moved on, a grayish pallor settling 
down on her face. 

* * * 

In a plain black casket, in the centre of 
the room his mother had prepared for 
him such a few short hours before, lay all 
that remained of Edward Garth, aged 
twenty-four. 

White roses lay at his feet and on his 
breast an open Bible ; faint lines had been 
drawn around the words: ‘‘ For God so 
loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life;’’ and his mother, bending over 
him, was speaking to him as though he 
were yet living : ‘‘ My little boy, mother’s 
little boy. They can never make us suffer 
any more, you and I.’’ How pretty his 
hair looked—she had always been proud 
of his dark hair ; and smoothing it gently 
back from his forehead she disclosed a 
little scar. She had almost forgotten it, 


but in an instant, as she stood there, she 
was living over again that lo=g summer 
day years ago—he had been piaying out 


‘‘AND THE WOMAN SLEPT.” 
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in the yard and had fallen and hurt him- 
self, and she remembered how he had 
said, with the tears running down his 
grimy little face: «« Why, it don’t hurt a 
bit, mamma; it don’t hurt a bit.’ But 
she had taken him up in her arms and 
comforted him, kissing the hurt place 
‘‘to make it well,’’ she had said; and 
gently rocking, rocking, the white lids 
had fluttered drowsily and closed slowly 
down, the sobbing little sighs had grown 
further and further apart, the long, sway- 
ing motion of the chair had gradually 
ceased—her baby had fallen asleep ; and 
the sweet, soft winds of those far-off days 
seemed blowing full in her face as she 
leaned down and kissed the little scar for 
the second and last time. ‘Thank God 
for his beautiful babyhood!’’ But she 
was growing strangely tired; she could 
not stand up any longer; and drawing a 
chair forward she sat resting her head 
on the edge of the casket, her hand lying 
against the side of his face—and it was 
the sunlight that came and found her this 
time, falling kindly on the faces of the 
mother and son, linking them together 
with one broad band of gold. 
And the woman slept. 























Ay OUR men once came to a wet 
v . 

place in the roadless forest to 
fish. They pitched their tent 
fair upon the brow of a pine- 
clothed ridge of riven rocks 
P whence a_ bowlder 
could be made to crash through 
the brush and whirl past the 
trees to the lake below. On 
fragrant hemlock boughs they 
slept the sleep of unsuccessful 
fishermen, for upon the lake 
alternately the sun made them 
lazy and the 


a 5 rain made 
=> \ 2S them wet. Fi- 
yg > mally they ate 


¥. ~ the last bit 
of bacon and 
smoked and 
burned the last 
fearful and wonderful 
hoecake. 

Immediately a_ little 
man volunteered to stay and hold the 
camp while the remaining three should 
go the Sullivan county miles to a farm- 
house for supplies. They gazed at him 
dismally. ‘‘ There’s only one of you— 
the devil make a twin,’’ they said in part- 
ing malediction, 
and disappeared 
down the hill in 
the known di- 
rection of a dis- 
tant cabin. 


When it came 
night and the 


hemlocks began 

to sob they had 

not returned. 

The little man 

sat close to his 

companion, the 
16 
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campfire, and encouraged it with logs. 
He puffed fiercely at a heavy built brier, 
and regarded a thousand shadows which 
were about to assault him. Suddenly 
he heard the approach of the unknown, 


, = -<%, 





crackling the twigs and rustling the dead 
leaves. The little man arose slowly to 
his feet, his clothes refused to fit his back, 
his pipe dropped from his mouth, his 
knees smote each other. «‘ Hah !"’ he bel- 
lowed hoarsely in menace. A growl re- 
plied and a bear paced into the light of the 
fire. The little man supported himself 
upon a sapling and regarded his visitor. 

The bear was 
J evidently a vet- 
4 eran and a fight- 
er, for the black 
of his coat had 
become tawny 
with age. There 
was confidence 
in his gait and 
arrogance in his 
small, twink- 
ling eye. He 
rolled back his 
lips and dis- 
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closed his white teeth. The 
fire magnified the red of 
his mouth. The little 
man had never be- 

fore confronted the 
terrible and he 
could not wrest 

it from his 
breast. 
‘sHah!’’ 
he roared. 
The bear 


interpret- 
ed this 
as the 


challenge of a gladiator. He approached 
warily. As he came near, the boots of 
fear were suddenly upon the little man’s 
feet. He cried out and then darted around 
the campfire. ‘‘Ho!’’ said the bear to 
himself, «‘ this thing won't fight—it runs. 
Well, suppose I catch it.’’ So upon his 
features there fixed the animal look of go- 
ing—somewhere. ‘He 

started intensely nt 
around the campfire. \.\- ~ A 
The littlemanshrieked  \ \ ) 


and ran furiously. \ — 
Twice around they \\\ << 
went. oe 


The hand of heaven 

. » sometimes falls heavily 
‘ upon the righteous. The 
UW, Ary bear gained. 

, } / In desperation the 

| little man flew into the 

/ ) tent. The bear stopped 

: and sniffed at the en- 
. trance. He scented the 
scent of many men. Finally he vent- 
ured in. 

The little man crouched in a distant 
corner. The bear ad- oe 
vanced, creeping, his “/7> \ 
blood burning, his hair (/ ) \ 
erect, his jowls dripping. We / Ys 
The little man yelled ae ts OP pl 
and rustled clumsily a 
under the flap at the end — 
of the tent. The bear snarled awfully 
and made a jump and a grab at his disap- 
pearing game. The little man, now with- 

out the tent, felt a 
>= tremendous paw 
— ; — > grab his coat tails. 


ae > He squirmed and 


wriggled out of his 


A TENT IN AGONY. 


coat, like a schoolboy in 
the hands of an avenger. 
The bear howled trium- 
phantly and jerked the 
coat into the tent and took 
two bites, a punch and a 
hug before he discovered 
his man was not in it. 
Then he grew not very angry, for a bear 
on a spree is not a black-haired pirate. 

He is merely a hood- 
ry ) lum. He lay down on 
!)} / his back, took the coat 





/ on his four paws and 

N- began to play uproari- 

Mas \ \ (> ously with it. The 
=e NIG most appalling, blood- 

Qi curdling whoops and 

yells came to where 
the little man was crying in a treetop and 
froze his blood. He moaned a little speech 
meant for a prayer and clung convulsive- 
ly to the bending branches. He gazed 
with tearful wistfulness at where his com- 
rade, the campfire, was giving dying 
flickers and crackles. Finally, there was 
a roar from the tent which eclipsed all 
roars; a snarl which it seemed would 
shake the stolid silence of the mountain 
and cause it to shrug its granite shoul- 
ders. The little man quaked and shriv- 
elled to a grip and a pair of eyes. In the 
glow of the embers he saw the white tent 
quiver and fall 
with a crash. 
The bear’s 
merry play 
had disturbed 
the centre pole 
and brought a 
chaos of can- 
vas about his 
head. 

Now the lit- 
tle man be- 
came the wit- 
ness of a 
mighty scene. 
Thetent began 
to flounder. It 
took flopping 
strides in the 
direction of 
the lake. Mar- 
vellous sounds 
came from 
within—rips 












































and tears, and great groans and pants: The 
little man went into giggling hysterics. 
The entangled monster failed to extri- 
cate himself before he had frenziedly wal- 
loped the tent to the edge of the mountain. 
So it came to pass that three men, 





clambering up the hill with bundles and 
baskets, saw their tent approaching. 

It seemed to them like a white-robed 
phantom pursued by hornets. Its moans 
riffled the hemlock twigs. 

The three men dropped their bundles 
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and scurried to one side, their eyes gleam- 
ing with fear. The canvas avalanche 
swept past them. They leaned, faint and 
dumb, against trees and listened, their 
| blood stagnant. Below them it struck the 
if base of a great pine tree, where it writhed 
and struggled. The three watched its con- 
volutions a moment and then started ter- 
rifically for the top of the hill. As they 
disappeared, the bear cut loose with a 
mighty effort. He cast one dishevelled 
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A PLACE OF SORROW. 





and agonized look at the white thing, and 
then started wildly for the inner recesses 
of the forest. 

The three fear-stricken individuals ran 
to the rebuilt fire. The little man reposed 
by it calmly smoking. They sprang at 
him and overwhelmed him with interro- 
gations. He contemplated darkness and 
took a long, pompous puff. «There's 


only one of me—and the devil made a 
twin,”’ he said. 





SORROW. 


4 By JAMES RAYMOND PERRY. 


HERE, in this City of the Dead, 
The morning sunlight streams ; 

Each marble shaft’s uplifted head 
Basks in the mellow beams. 


There is no sound here, save the sound 
Of winds that sigh o’erhead, 
Amid the trees that stand around, 
Like mourners for the dead. 


The sunlight breathes of happiness, 
The silence breathes of peace ; 

And it has ever been my guess 
That death is life’s increase. 


And yet, despite the sunlight fair, 


| Despite this gracious spell 

| That fills with peacefulness the air, 
| And breathes that all is well, 
i 


The place is under Sorrow’s sway, 

It throbs not with life’s throb ; 
And all at once I turn away, 
Heart-shaken, with a sob. 
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UEENSLAND is 
as yet in its 
infancy, and 
though pos- 
sessed of an 
area of 500,000, - 
ooo acres, has a 
population of 
less than 400,- 
ooo. In the 
year 1859 it be- 
came a separate 
colony. Up to 
that time it had 
been an unim- 

portant portion of New South Wales, but 
has since contributed to Australian his- 
tory the name of more than one daring 
and unfortunate pioneer, whose fate it 
was to perish amidst the desert tracts or 
lonely forests of the interior. 

As Australia is a country of new expe- 





SHOOTING 





IN AUSTRALIA. 


By MAURICE MCCARTHY O'LEARY. 


riences for the traveller, so also for the 
geologist it has novel and interesting 
characteristics. It is a fossil continent 
and belongs to a prehistoric age. The 
trees, the soil, the marsupials carry one 
back to a period when the mastodon 
roamed the earth. The great gray kan- 
garoo hops noiselessly through the dense, 
interminable bush, and the amphibious 
platypus suns himself beside the creek or 
swims without a ripple from the shore. 
Australian scenery has a depressing effect, 
and there is a want of historical associa- 
tion to clothe the sombre gum trees and 
the savage mountains with the glamour 
of romance. These rigid ironbarks and 
gnarled tea trees must have witnessed 
many strange events, but they are unre- 
corded, and the corroborees of the blacks or 
even the deeds of Leichardt and of Burke 
are but a feeble substitute for the legends 
of Rolandseck and Rheinfels, and for the 
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hundreds of stories which hallow every 
Irish glenor Scottish hillside. The coun- 
try presents an aspect quite unlike that 
which we are accustomed to see both here 
and throughout Europe. An undulating 
forest of melancholy hue stretches for 
miles and miles on every side, and is only 
broken here and there by ranges of rocky 
mountains. Along the coast there is cer- 
tainly some variety, but in the interior 
the eye wearies of the monotonous tint, 
while the heart aches with a sense of a 
loneliness so utter. 

And yet, sad and strange as Australia 
undoubtedly looks, it is by no means a 
melancholy place. In no country are the 
people more truly hospitable and kind, 
while for the man who is fond of sport 
the Queensland bush has attractions with- 
out end. Everyone has surely heard of 
the pleasures of kangaroo hunting. The 
wild gallop through the trees, the mad 
scurry over creeks and logs, the break- 
neck gully and the treacherous swamp are 
favorite themes of the colonial. But there 
is in addition much sport of another kind, 
and the keenest shot can here meet with 
objects worth his attention. Though the 
hosts of rabbits, so great as to have 
become a plague in New South Wales, 
have not as yet invaded Queensland, there 
are numbers of plain and scrubturkeys to 
be found, pigeons without end, plover, 
hares and snipe, and an abundance of 
every description of wild duck. 

Some years ago I was staying at a little 
seaport town in the northern portion of 
Queensland. My friend A., who was liv- 
ing in the neighborhood, invited me on a 
duck-shooting expedition. I was to spend 
the night at his place soas to make an 
early start of it in the morning, for we 
were to visit several famous haunts scat- 
tered at intervals throughout the bush. 

Iama tolerably keen sportsman, having 
indeed been a shooter long before I could 
with comfort carry a gun, and nothing in 
the shape of game is alien to my soul. I 
looked forward then with the pleasantest 
anticipations, and gave a final polish to 
my barrels with much internal satisfac- 
tion. <A. lived only a few miles away, 
and as it was plain sailing to his house, 
I felt myself fully capable of hitting off 
the track at any hour. I declined, then, 
all offers of a guide and set out by myself 
on an exceedingly dark night in January, 
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a month that corresponds with August 
over here. I had nothing to indicate my 
course ; there was no road and any marks 
of wheels there might have been were per- 
fectly invisible just then. I could not at 
first reconcile myself to the idea of being 
‘« bushed,”’ but after I had on three several 
occasions ridden into the same deep hole 
and narrowly escaped a spill, I was forced 
reluctantly to acknowledge this unpleas- 
ant truth. Having failed in every effort 
at recovering the track, I was reduced to 
trying the traveller’s last resort of trust- 
ing to the sagacity of my horse. The 
pleasing result was that after an absence 
of several hours I found myself at the 
township once again ! By this time, how- 
ever, the moon had risen, and by its light, 
and by exercising some little care, I was 
enabled to reach my destination in safety. 
My host had almost given me up, and was 
much entertained when he learned the 
cause of my delay and made very merry 
over the ‘new chum’s”’ organ of local- 
ity. 

We were both out early on the following 
morning. How much easier, indeed, it is 
to leap gayly from one’s bed in a genial 
climate than it is when the thermometer 
stands at zero and the ice is forming on 
one’s bath. 

The house stood beside a large grove of 
oranges, and there were pleasant shrubs 
and fruit trees all about. At the back lay 
a large river, or, rather, the large bed of 
a river, for now, with the exception of a 
slender thread of water, scarcely four feet 
across and not more than as many inches 
in depth, it consisted of a waste of sand. 
The building was on piles, to preserve the 
woodwork of the rooms from the destruc- 
tive attacks of the insinuating white ant. 
Over one side and a part of the roof a 
large bougainvillea spread its purple blos- 
soms and bright green leaves in beautiful 
profusion. 

The buckboard was summoned to the 
door before breakfast was well over ; and 
all our efforts were now required to pack it 
with our gun cases, luncheon basket, horse 
feed and an immense collapsible canoe. 
This last A. had recently had presented 
to him, and was now going to use for the 
first time. Packed in a gigantic bag, it 
was possessed of more corners and excres- 
cences than any package I had ever seen. 
Refusing to accommodate itself to the 











other impedimenta, it persisted in elbow- 
ing them out of the buckboard in a most 
unyielding and high-handed fashion. 
Several times we had everything nearly 
fixed, when up would start a portion of 
the sack and over would go a gun case to 
the ground. Our anxiety to experiment 
with the canoe overcame our indignation, 
and we ended by piling everything else 
in front and tying it in solitary magni- 
ficence at the back. 

Away, then, we went, none the less 
gayly that our knees were in our mouths, 
and that A. was forced todrive from behind 
a leather rampart of gun cases. We had to 
keep a sharp lookout, too, lest the trouble- 
some passenger behind should take it 
into his head to tumble from his perch. 
This was very near being the case as we 
drove down the precipitous bank of the 
river, and afterwards, in going over what 
the blacks call «devil-devil,’’ a sort of 
molehill formation of the land, which 
jolts one about in a most ridiculous 
manner. 

On each side the gum trees stretched 
their white and spectral branches. Ina 
few places, indeed, some attempt at a clear- 
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ing had been made, and the effect of ring 
barking, which causes the trunks to decay 
while still upright, added to their melan- 
choly look. In the early morning, how- 
ever, the bush has many charms. The 
dew was still upon the ground, and the 
aromatic perfume of the eucalyptus lent 
fragrance to the air. The note of the 
magpie—a deep, melodious note which 
has gained for him the sobriquet of the 
‘‘organ bird’’—was audible, and from a 
clump of tea trees the swamp pheasant 
was calling to his mate. I had nearly 
forgotten to mention Drake, a large, 
brown, Irish water spaniel, who frisked 
gayly along, sometimes careering ahead 
after a spur-winged plover, and indulging 
in more capers than were quite becoming. 
We had not, indeed, desired his presence, 
for he was absolutely unbroken and much 
more of a pleasant companion than a 
retriever, but he had begged so hard, in 
dog fashion, for an outing that we could 
not find it in our hearts to refuse. 

An hour’s drive brought us to a narrow 
water hole, and as A. was anxious that I 
should get the first shot, I crept from tree 
to tree until I was well within range, and 
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could see what I took to be at first a 
“mob” of black duck on the pool. 
‘*Mob”’ is a word that in Australia does 
duty for a host of others. It is applied to 
people, cattle, birds, kangaroos, and takes 
the place of crowd, herd, covey, bevy, 
pack, gaggle, wisp, or what you please ; 
and, as the clown at Rousillon would say, 
suits everything ‘like a barber's chair.”’ 

After an infinity of trouble I discovered 
that what I had fancied to be duck were 
in reality only shags, but I was recom- 
pensed by securing a beautiful gray bird 
which flew out of a tree, and which A. 
told me was a wood duck. 

Then a drive of a few more miles 
brought us to the chief scene of our 
labors, and to the place where we were 
triumphantly to embark in our canoe. 

It was a large lake of brackish water, 
averaging perhaps three feet in depth, 
and out of which grew a reedy jungle. 
It was an ideal place for shooting duck, 
for there were natural channels through 
the reeds along which to manceuvre a 
boat, while the tree stems clustering be- 
side concealed one from the wary birds. 

‘« Now, old chap,’’ said A. to me, ‘if 
you'll take out the horse and hobble him, 
I’ll look after the canoe, for I’ve put it 
together once before, and can settle it in 
no time ; so look sharp.’’ 

‘All right,’’ said I, and proceeded 
straightway to work, old Drake mean- 
while drinking copious draughts and 
rolling on the dry, cracked ground. 

A. labored enthusiastically at first, 
but his previous experience availed him 
little, as it took our united efforts during 
more than half an hour to get the whole 
craft ready for our use. 

And now, how shall I tell of the comical 
oversight we had committed? Notwith- 
standing all our care and anxiety in the 
morning we had actually forgotten to put 
in the paddles, and as we realized the 
painful fact we stood gazing at one an- 
other in solemn silence. It was but for 
a short time, however, for the humorous 
side of the affair soon overcame any 
annoyance we had felt at first, and we 
laughed loud and long. 

‘«« After all,’’ said A. at length, ‘any 
old stick will do capitally to shove us 
along, and there’s no scarcity of timber 
anywhere round here, you see.”’ 

There was not, indeed, and so we quick- 
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ly procured a pole and got fairly under 
way. Drake accompanied us in the boat, 
for he declined to remain quietly on shore, 
and the water was too deep to admit of 
his wading astern. 

We had floated noiselessly for a con- 
siderable distance when A. held up his 
hand as a signal to me to lay aside my 
pole and take my gun instead. The boat 
had just glided round a tuft of reeds higher 
than usual, and now in front there lay a 
miniature lake, the surface of which, about 
eighty yards ahead, was literally covered 
with black duck. For a moment they did 
not stir, then, as by one impulse, the en- 
tire mob rose into the air. The noise that 
they made resembled the loud churning 
sound of a great Atlantic liner when her 
propeller first begins to beat the waves. 
A. fired right and left and secured three 
birds with both barrels. I was not equal- 
ly fortunate, for, stunned at first by the 
unusual sight and din, I did not fire until 
the birds were nearly out of range and 
brought down only one. Scarcely had the 
report of our guns rung out when, from 
every direction, millions, apparently, of 
ducks appeared, and after circling once or 
twice, always out of shot, directed their 
flight to a gap between two hills, through 
which they finally disappeared. 

‘Pleasant, that,’’ said A. «It seems 
as though they’ve all gone away and that 
we shall find no more: but let us collect 
the spoil and then we can try on farther, 
if you like.”’ 

A.’s words unfortunately proved only 
too true. Though we sailed along through 
the winding channels and even forced our 
way across dense clusters of reeds, we 
got nothing except a small, beautifully 
marked bird, peculiar to north Queens- 
land, called the «‘ Burdekin duck,’’ from 
being often found upon the river of that 
name. 

It was now about twelve o’clock and 
the beams of the midday sun were pouring 
fiercely down. It was, indeed, intensely 
hot, and the glare from the water and from 
the gray stalks around was becoming de- 
cidedly oppressive ; so we pushed for the 
shore and yoked up once again. If we 
had had trouble while perfectly fresh in 
the morning in getting our boat into its 
place, just fancy what it was now, when 
we had first of all to thrust it into a bag 
that looked only half big enough to con- 

















tain it, and, that accomplished, had to 
secure it as before. 

«‘T’ll take you now,”’ said A., «to the 
Green swamp, where we'll have luncheon 
—a spot I think you will admit to be the 
most beautiful in the wide world, be the 
other where it may.”’ 

The very mention 
grateful as sugges- 
tive of coolness and 
comfort, and I 
longed to arrive at 
this earthly para- 
dise. Not more 
eagerly than did 
poor Drake, whose 
thick brown coat 
was little adapted 
for a tropical cli- 
mate, and who final- 
ly, in apparent de- 
spair of keeping 
pace with us, sat de- 
jectedly in the very 
ghost of a shade of 
a feeble sapling and 
declined to journey 
any more. There 
was nothing for it 
but to halt and take 
him up, and as he 
camped uneasily 
upon our legs he 
added not a little to 
our discomfort. 

Everything, how- 
ever, has an end— 
even a drive in this 
January midsum- 
mer through the 
Queensland bush _ 
with a tired dog and 
an ill-conditioned 
boat ; and so by the 
time our spare stock 
of good spirits was 
nearly exhausted 
and our remarks had become rare and 
monosyllabic, we skirted a clump of pan- 
danus and crossing a boggy pass came at 
last to the Green swamp itself. 

If it did not quite deserve the encomium 
passed upon it, it was at any rate a charm- 
ing little spot. A lagoon of nearly a mile 
in length, it looked as though it had been 
artificially designed, for the banks were 
perfectly regular, and the width almost 
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the same—about sixty yards—at every 
point. The noble leichardt tree, with its 
leaves of tender green, and the wild cherry 
grew along the brink. Vine-like creepers 
straggled about the ground or clothed the 
tea trees with a splendid livery of foliage 
and flower. Near the edges the water was 
concealed by lilies, with their wide, flat 
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leaves and blossoms of the palest, purest 
blue. 

We could see no duck and were both 
hungry and exhausted. Our horse was 
watered and fed, a fire was soon blazing 
merrily, and as we ate our beefsteak and 
drank our quart pot of tea, everything 
once more assumed a rosy hue. 

After luncheon we each took a side of 
the lagoon and, by stalking carefully 
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along, managed to bag a brace of black 
duck and a few pearl eyes and divers as 
well. The black duck deserted the place 
after the first shots had been fired, but 
the others only flew a short distance and 
then settled on the water once again. 
One of A.’s birds in falling stuck in a 
bunch of water lilies, and though he tried 
with a long line and stick to haul it 
ashore he did not succeed. I pulled off 
my clothes and in spite of A.’s remon- 
strances swam out and retrieved the bird. 
As to expecting any assistance from 
Drake, that was quite out of the question. 
He went, indeed, into the water and there 
disported himself with cheery barks, but 
he absolutely ignored our encouraging 
cries and frantic gestures. 

Swimming in these lagoons is always 
attended with danger. Alligators are com- 
mon enough in north Queensland, and 
the long, clinging stems of the water lily 
twine around a bather’s legs and prove to 
the full as formidable a foe. A friend 
told me that on one occasion when he was 
shooting with a party, one of their num- 
ber took the water after a wounded duck. 
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and despite his struggles was slowly 
dragged beneath the surface. His com- 
panions were unable to release him, and 
the recollection of his looks, as he gradu- 
ally sank, haunted them for many a day. 

The rest of our day we spent in driving 
from one water hole to another, with vary- 
ing success, but always meeting with some- 
thing well worthy of remark: a startled 
wallaby peering round a prickly pear 
before he vanished quickly through the 
scrub, a gorgeous parrakeet gazing with 
a reflective turn of his blue and scarlet 
head, or an old opossum climbing with 
its young upon its back from branch to 
branch of some colossal tree. And what 
enjoyment there was in the homeward 
drive when, our labors over, we returned 
to the «‘station’’ before dark. A great 
stillness had fallen upon the land. We 
alone were lively, for though our sport 
had not been first rate yet we both agreed 
that ‘‘ we'd powdered up and down a bit, 
and had a rattling day.”’ 

This driving from haunt to haunt to 
look for game, instead of manfully pursu- 
ing it on foot, is rendered necessary by a 
tropical climate and a blazing sun. But 
after all it is not as luxurious as it seems, 
and one finds that it has some, at least, 
of the requisites of sport ; for as Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, the poet of the Austra- 
lian bush, declares : 

**No game was ever yet worth a rap, 

For a rational man to play, 


Into which no accident, no mishap, 
Could possibly find its way.” 
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W E left the hotel, and I began to walk 
my friend across the meadow tow- 
ard the lake. I wished him to see the 
reflection of the afterglow in its still 
waters, with the noble lines of the moun- 
tain range that glassed itself there ; the ef- 
fect is one of the greatest charms of that 
lovely region, the sojourn of the sweetest 
summer in the world, and I am always 
impatient to show it to strangers. 

Weclimbed the meadow wall and passed 
through a stretch of woods, to a path 
leading down to the shore, and as we 
loitered along in the tender gloom of the 
forest, the vespers of the hermit-thrushes 
rang all round us, like crystal bells, like 
silver flutes, like the airy drip of fountains, 
like the choiring of still-eyed cherubim. 
We stopped from time to time and lis- 
tened, while the shy birds sang unseen 
in their covert of shadows ; but we did 
not speak till we emerged from the trees 
and suddenly stood upon the naked knoll 
overlooking the lake. 

Then I explained, ‘‘ The woods used to 
come down to the shore here, and we had 
their mystery and music to the water’s 
edge ; but last winter the owner cut the 
timber off. It looks rather ragged now.”’ 
I had to recognize the fact, for I saw the 


Altrurian staring about him over the 
clearing, in a kind of horror. It wasa 


squalid ruin, a graceless desolation, which 
not even the pitying twilight could soften. 
The stumps showed their hideous muti- 
lation everywhere; the brush had been 
burned, and the fires had scorched and 
blackened the lean soil of the hill slope, 
and blasted it with sterility. A few weak 
saplings, withered by the flames, drooped 
and straggled about ; it would bea cen- 
tury before the forces of nature could re- 
pair the waste. 

‘‘You say the owner did this,’’ said the 
Altrurian. ‘Who is the owner ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, it does seem too bad,” I an- 
swered evasively. ‘There has been" a 
good deal of feeling about it. The neigh- 
bors tried to buy him off before he began 
the destruction, for they knew the value 
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to sum- 


attraction 
mer-board ; the city cottagers, of course, 
wanted to save them, and together they 
offered for the land pretty nearly as much 


of the woods as an 


as the timber was worth. But he had 
got it into his head that the land here by 
the lake would sell for building lots if it 
was cleared, and he could make money 
on that as well as on the trees; and so 
they had to go. Of course, one might say 
that he was deficient in public spirit, but 
I don’t blame him, altogether.”’ 

‘No,’ the Altrurian assented, some- 
what to my surprise, I confess. 

I resumed, «‘ There was no one else to 
look after his interests, and it was not 
only his right but his duty to get the 
most he could for himself and his own, 
according to his best light. That is what 
I tell people when they fall foul of him 
for his want of public spirit.’’ 

‘«« The trouble seems to be, then, in the 
system that obliges each man to be the 
guardian of his own interests. Is that 
what you blame?’”’ 

«« No, I consider it a very perfect system. 
It is based upon individuality, and we be- 
lieve that individuality is the principle 
that differences civilized men from sav- 
ages, from the lower animals, and makes 
us a nation instead of a tribe or a herd. 
There isn’t one of us, no matter how much 
he censured this man’s want of public 
spirit, but would resent the slightest inter- 
ference with his property rights. The 
woods were his ; he had a right to do what 
he pleased with his own.”’ 

‘« DoI understand you that, in America, 
a man may do what is wrong with his 
own?”’ 

«« He may do anything with his own.”’ 

‘« To the injury of others ?”’ 

‘« Well, not in person or property. But 
he may hurt them in taste and sentiment 
as muchas he likes. Can’t a man do what 
he pleases with his own in Altruria?”’ 

«No, he can only do right with his 
own.”’ 

«And if he tries to do wrong, or what 
the community thinks is wrong ?”’ 

«Then the community takes his own 
from him.” 
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‘‘And do you call that a free country 
where such an outrage upon private 
rights as that can be perpetrated?”’ 

‘Tell me,’’ said the Altrurian, «do you 
consider it a free country where such an 
outrage upon public feelings as this can 
be perpetrated?’’ Before I could answer 
he went on: ‘* But I wish you would ex- 
plain to me why it was left to this man’s 
neighbors to try and get him to sell his 
portion of the landscape ?’’ 

«« Why, bless my soul!’ I exclaimed, 
‘« who else was there ? You wouldn’t have 
expected to take up a collection among 
the summer boarders ?”’ 

‘« That wouldn’t have been so unreason- 
able ; but I didn’t mean that. Was there 
no provision for such an exigency in your 
laws? Wasn’t the state empowered to 
buy him off at the full value of his timber 
and his land ?”’ 

‘Certainly not,’’ I replied. «That 
would be rank paternalism. Is that the 
way you managein Altruria? To be sure, 
it’s better than confiscation, which I sup- 
posed was your method when you spoke 
of the community taking his property.”’ 

«« Ah, that would be very unjust. It is 
a good many centuries since the land- 
scape rights passed entirely into the keep- 
ing of the commonwealth in the Altrurian 
Synthesis, but one of the last cases of 
state purchase was rather remarkable, and 
it is remembered perhaps because it was 
one of the last. The expropriated owner 
was a man of very old family and ex- 
tremely conservative. He was rather cher- 
ished among us as a bit of archaic poetry, 
a relic of former times, a kind of roman- 
tic ruin. The savage sense of greed per- 
sisted very strongly in him; he thought 
he had a right to do what he pleased with 
his own, to do wrong with his own if he 
pleased ; and one night he broke the dam 
of a beautiful lake on his estate, and de- 
stroyed the lovely cataract that the waters 
flowed into below, and left a bed of ugly 
ooze and barren sand where the waves 
had danced and the lilies swayed. He 
contended that the lake was his and that 
it covered an area of valuable farmland, 
which he was entitled to the use of. His 
act was regarded as a public outrage; 
nothing like it had happened for genera- 
tions ; and the feeling was very strong 
against him, but of course he was left to 
the operation of law. The state took his 
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property, and paid him for it at his own 
valuation ; there was some talk of try- 
ing him for /ese communitatis, but it was 
finally decided merely to have him in- 
structed in the first simple principles of 
political economy, such as that regard 
for others is the primal law of human nat- 
ure, and that a public wrong can never 
be a private right. I am not sure, but I 
think his was the very last case of the 
kind that we had to deal with.” 

It began to get dark, and I suggested 
that we had better be going back to the 
hotel. The talk seemed already to have 
taken us away from all pleasure in the 
prospect; and the fact is that what he 
had said about political economy appeared 
to me so grotesque that I longed tosee him 
in the grip of an eminent political econo- 
mist of our own, who was staying in the 
hotel ; I thought he could teach my friend 
a thing or two about political economy. 
But I was impatient to give him a fore- 
taste of what he would probably get a sur- 
feit of before our economist was through 
with him, and I said, as we found our 
way through the rich, balsam-scented 
twilight of the woods, where one joy- 
haunted thrush was still singing, «« You 
Altrurians, then, have actually tried that 
hazardous experiment of legislating per- 
sonal virtue ?’’ 

He halted me, and even in that vague 
light, which was rather an obscurity, I 
could see the astonishment in his eyes. 
‘Good heavens!’’ he said, ‘‘haven’t 
you?” 

I could not help laughing. ‘‘ Well, not 
yet.” 

‘« But marriage,’’ he said ; ‘surely you 
have the institution of marriage ?”’ 

I was really annoyed at this. I re- 
turned sarcastically: ‘‘ Yes, I am glad to 
say that for once we can meet an expecta- 
tion of yours ; we have marriage, not only 
consecrated by the church, but established 
and defended by the state. What has 
that to do with the question ?”’ 

«« And you consider marriage,’’ he pur- 
sued, ‘‘ the citadel of morality, the foun- 
tain of all that is pure and good in your 
private life, the source of home and the 
image of heaven?’”’ 

‘«« There are some marriages,’’ I said with 
a touch of our national humor, « that do 
not quite fill the bill, but that is certainly 
our ideal of marriage.’’ 
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«Then why do you say that you have 
not legislated personal virtue in Amer- 
ica?’’ he asked. «You have laws, I be- 
lieve, against theft and murder and slan- 
der and incest and perjury and drunken- 
ness ?’’ 

«Why, certainly.’ 

«« Then it appears to me that you have 
legislated honesty, regard for human life, 
regard for character, abhorrence of unnat- 
ural vice, good faith and sobriety. I was 
told on the train coming up, by a gentle- 
man who was shocked at the sight of a 
man beating his horse, that you even had 
laws against cruelty to animals:”’ 

«« Yes, and I am happy to say that they 
are enforced to such a degree that a man 
cannot kill a cat cruelly without being 
punished for it.’ The Altrurian did not 
follow up his advantage, and I resolved 
not to be outdone in magnanimity. 
‘«‘Come, I will own that you have the 
best of me on those points. I must say 
you’ve trapped me very neatly, too; I 
can enjoy a thing of that kind when it's 
well done, and I frankly knock under. 
But I had in mind something altogether 
different when I spoke. I was thinking 
of those idealists who want to bind us 
hand and foot, and render us the slaves 
of a state where the most intimate rela- 
tions of life shall be penetrated by legis- 
lation, and the very hearthstone shall be 
a tablet of laws.’’ 

‘«Isn’t marriage a rather intimate rela- 
tion of life ?’’ asked the Altrurian. « And 
I understood that gentleman on the train 
to say that you had laws against cruelty 
to children and societies established to 
see them enforced. You don’t consider 
such laws an invasion of the home, do 
you, or a violation of its immunities? I 
imagine,’’ he went on, «that the differ- 
ence between your civilization and ours 
is only one of degree, after all, and that 
America and Altruria are really one at 
heart. I can’t tell you how proud and 
glad I am to find it so. It is like getting 
home again, after the lapse of centuries, 
to realize this fact.”’ 

I thought his compliment a bit hyper- 
bolical, but I saw that it was honestly 
meant, and as we Americans are first of 
all patriots, and vain for our country be- 
fore we are vain for ourselves, I was not 
proof against the flattery it conveyed to 
me civically if not personally. I relented 
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a little toward my guest, but all the same 
I meant to deliver him over to our po- 
litical economist as soon as we reached the 
hotel. 

We were now drawing near it, and I 
felt a certain glow of pleasure in its gay 
effect, on the pretty knoll where it stood. 
In its artless and accidental architecture 
it was not unlike one of our immense 
coastwise steamboats. The twilight had 
thickened to dusk, and the edifice was 
brilliantly lighted with electrics, story 
above story, which streamed into the 
gloom around like the lights of saloon and 
stateroom. The corner of wood making 
into the meadow hid the station; there 
was no other building in sight; the hotel 
seemed riding at anchor on the swell of 
a placid sea. I was going to call the Al- 
trurian’s attention to this fanciful resem- 
blance when I remembered that he had 
not been in our country long enough to 
have seen a Fall River boat, and I made 
haste toward the house without wasting 
the comparison upon him. But I treas- 
ured it up in my own mind, intending 
some day to make a literary use of it. 

The guests were sitting in friendly 
groups about the piazzas or in rows against 
the walls, the ladies with their gossip and 
the gentlemen with their cigars. The 
night had fallen cool after a hot day, and 
they all had the effect of having cast off 
care with the burden of the week that was 
past and to be steeping themselves in the 
innocent and simple enjoyment of the 
hour. They were mostly middle-aged 
married folk, but some were old enough 
to have sons and daughters among the 
young people who went and came in a 
long, wandering promenade of the piazzas, 
or wove themselves through the waltz past 
the open windows of the great parlor ; 
the music seemed one with the light that 
streamed far out on the lawn flanking the 
piazzas. Everyone was well dressed and 
comfortable and at peace, and I felt that 
our hotel was in some sort a microcosm of 
the republic. 

We involuntarily paused, and I heard 
the Altrurian murmur, ‘ Charming, 
charming! This is really delightful !”’ 

“Yes, isn’t it?’’ I returned, with a 
glow of pride. ‘‘ Our hotel here is a type 
of the summer hotel everywhere ; it’s char- 
acteristic in not having anything charac- 
teristic about it; and I rather like the 
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notion of the people in it being so much 
like the people in all the others that you 
would feel yourself at home wherever you 
met such a company in sucha house. All 
over the country, north and south, wher- 
ever you find a group of hills or a pleasant 
bit of water or a stretch of coast, you'll 
find some such refuge as this for our weary 
toilers. We began to discover some time 
ago that it would not do to cut open the 
goose that laid our golden eggs, even if 
it looked like an eagle, and kept on perch- 
ing on our banners just as if nothing had 
happened. We discovered that, if we 
continued to kill ourselves with hard 
work, there would be no Americans pretty 
soon.”’ 

The Altrurian laughed. ‘‘ How delight- 
fully you put it! How quaint! How 
picturesque! Excuse me, but I can't 
help expressing my pleasure in it. Our 
own humor is so very different.’’ 

‘‘Ah?’’ I said; ‘‘what is your humor 
like?” 

‘“T could hardly tell you, I’m afraid ; 
I’ve never been much of a humorist my- 
self.’’ 

Again a cold doubt of something iron- 
ical in the man went through me, but I 
had no means of verifying it, and so I 
simply remained silent, waiting for him 
to prompt me if he wished to know any- 
thing further about our national trans- 
formation from bees perpetually busy into 
butterflies occasionally idle. «‘ And when 
you had made that discovery ?’’ he sug- 
gested. 

‘« Why, we're nothing if not practical, 
you know, and as soon as we made that 
discovery we stopped killing ourselves 
and invented the summer resort. There 
are very few of our business or profes- 
sional men, now, who don’t take their 
four or five weeks’ vacation. Their wives 
go off early in the summer, and if they 
go to some resort within three or four 
hours of the city, the men leave town 
Saturday afternoon and run out, or come 
up, and spend Sunday with their families. 
For thirty-eight hours or so, a hotel like 
this is a congeries of happy homes.”’ 

‘‘ That is admirable,’’ said the Altru- 
rian. ‘ You are truly a practical people. 
The ladies come early in the summer, you 
say?”’ 

‘Yes, sometimes in the beginning of 
June.” 


‘«“What do they come for?’’ asked the 
Altrurian. 

‘‘What for? Why, for rest!’" I re 
torted with some little temper. 

‘But I thought you told me awhile 
ago that as soon as a husband could afford 
it he relieved his wife and daughters from 
all household work.”’ 

««So he does.”’ 

‘« Then what do the ladies wish to rest 
from ?’’ 

‘‘From care. It is not work alone that 
kills. They are not relieved from house- 
hold care even when they are relieved 
from household work. There is nothing 
so killing as household care. Besides, the 
sex seems to be born tired. To be sure, 
there are some observers of our life who 
contend that with the advance of athlet- 
ics among our ladies, with boating and 
bathing, and lawn-tennis and mountain 
climbing and freedom from care, and 
these long summers of repose, our women 
are likely to become as superior to the 
men physically as they now are intellect- 
ually. Itis allright. We should like to 
see it happen. It would be part of the 
national joke.”’ 

«Oh, have you a national joke?”’ 
asked the Altrurian. ‘But, of course! 
You have so much humor. I wish you 
could give me some notion of it.’’ 

‘Well, it is rather damaging to any 
joke to explain it,’’ I replied, «and your 
only hope of getting at ours is to live 
into it. One feature of it isthe confusion 
of foreigners at the sight of our men’s 
willingness to subordinate themselves to 
our women.’’ 

«©Oh, I don’t find that very bewilder- 
ing,’’ said the Altrurian. ‘It seems to 
me a generous and manly trait of the 
American character. I’m proud to say 
that is one of the points at which your 
civilization and our own touch, There 
can be no doubt that the influence of 
women in your public affairs must be of 
the greatest advantage to you ; it has been 
so with us.”’ 

I turned and stared at him, but he re- 
mained insensible to my astonishment, 
perhaps because it was now too dark for 
him to see it. ‘‘ Our women have no in- 
fluence in public affairs,’’ I said quietly, 
after a moment. 

‘«They haven’t? Is it possible? But 
didn’t I understand you to imply just now 




















that your women were better educated 
than your men ?’”’ 

«Well, I suppose that, taking all sorts 
and conditions among us, the wcmen are 
as a rule better schooled, if not better 
educated.”’ 

«Then, apart from the schooling, are 
not they more cultivated? ”’ 

‘In a sense you might say they were. 
They certainly go in for a lot of things: 
art and music, and Browning and the 
drama, and foreign travel and psychology, 
and political economy and heaven knows 
what all. They have more leisure for it ; 
they have all the leisure there is, in fact ; 
our young men have to go into business. 
I suppose you may say our women are 
more cultivated than our men; yes, I 
think there’s no questioning that. They 
are the great readers among us. We 
poor devils of authors would be badly off 
if it were not for our women. In fact, no 
author could make a reputation among 
us without them. American literature 
exists because American women appre- 
ciate it and love it.’’ 

‘But surely your men read books ?”’ 

‘‘Some of them; not many, compara- 
tively. You will often hear a complacent 
ass of a husband and father say to an 
author: ‘My wife and daughters know 
your books, but I can’t find time for any- 
thing but the papers nowadays. I skim 
them over at breakfast, or when I'm going 
in to business on the train.’ He isn’t the 
least ashamed to say that he reads noth- 
ing but the newspapers.”’ 

«Then you think that it would be 
better for him to read books ?”’ 

‘« Well, in the presence of four or five 
thousand journalists with drawn scalping 
knives I should not like to say so. Be- 
sides, modesty forbids.’’ 

‘‘No, but really,’’ the Altrurian per- 
sisted, «‘ you think that the literature of 
a book is more carefully pondered than 
the literature of a daily newspaper ?”’ 

‘‘Well, I suppose that even the four 
or five thousand journalists with drawn 
scalping knives would hardly deny that.”’ 

«And it stands to reason, doesn’t it, 
that the habitual reader of carefully 
pondered literature ought to be more 
thoughtful than the readers of literature 
which is not carefully pondered, and 
which they merely skim over on their 
way to business?’”’ 
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‘‘T believe we began by assuming the 
superior culture of our women, didn’t we? 
You'll hardly find an American that isn’t 
proud of it.”’ ‘ 

«‘Then,’’ said the Altrurian, «if your 
women are generally better schooled than 
your men, and more cultivated and more 
thoughtful, and are relieved of household 
work in such great measure, and even of 
domestic cares, why have they no part 
in your public affairs ?’’ 

I laughed, for I thought I had my 
friend at last. «‘ For the best of all pos- 
sible reasons : they don't want it.”’ 

«‘Ah, that’s no reason,"’ he returned. 
‘*Why don’t they want it ?”’ 

‘Really,’’ I said, out of all patience, 
‘I think I must let you ask the ladies 
themselves,’’ and I turned and moved 
again toward the hotel, but the Altrurian 
gently detained me. 

« Excuse me,’’ he began. 

‘«No, no,’’ I said: 


‘ The feast is set, the guests are met, 
Mayst hear the merry din.’ 


Come in aud see the 
dance !’’ 

‘« Wait,’’ he entreated, «tell me a little 
more about the old people first. This di- 
gression about the ladies has been very 
interesting, but I thought you were going 
to speak of the men here. Who are they, 
or rather, what are they ?”’ 

«Why, as I said before, they are all 
business men and professional men ; peo- 
ple who spend their days in studies and 
counting rooms and offices, and have come 
up here for a few weeks or a few hours of 
well-earned repose. They are of all kinds 
of occupations: they are lawyers and 
doctors and clergymen and merchants 
and brokers and bankers. There’s hardly 
any calling you won't find represented 
among them. As I was thinking just 
now, our hotel is a sort of microcosm of 
the American republic.” 

‘«J am most fortunate in finding you 
here, where I can avail myself of your 
intelligence in making my observations 
of your life under such advantageous cir- 
cumstances. It seems to me that with 


young people 


your help I might penetrate the fact of 
American life, possess myself of the mys- 
tery of your national joke, without stir- 
ring beyond the piazza of your hospitable 
I doubted it, but 


hotel,’’ said my friend. 
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one does not lightly put aside a compli- 
ment like that to one’s intelligence, and I 
said I should be very happy to be of use 
tohim. He thanked me, and said, «‘ Then, 
to begin with, I understand that these 
gentlemen are here because they are all 
overworked.”’ 

“Of course. You can have no concep- 
tion of how hard our business men and our 
professional men work. I suppose there 
is nothing like it anywhere else in the 
world. But, as I said before, we are begin- 
ning to find that we cannot burn the candle 
at both ends and have it last long. So we 
put one end out for a little while every 
summer. Still, there are frightful wrecks 
of men strewn all along the course of our 
prosperity, wrecks of mind and body. 
Our insane asylums are full of madmen 
who have broken under the tremendous 
strain, and every country in Europe 
abounds in our dyspeptics.’’ I was rather 
proud of this terrible fact ; there is no 
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doubt but we Americans are proud of over 
working ourselves ; heaven knows why ! 

The Altrurian murmured, « Awful! 
Shocking !’’ but I thought somehow he 
had not really followed me very atten- 
tively in my celebration of our national 
violation of the laws of life and its con- 
sequences. ‘‘I am glad,’’ he went on, 
‘«that your business men and professional 
men are beginning to realize the folly and 
wickedness of overwork. Shall I find 
some of your other weary workers here, 
too?”’ 

‘« What other weary workers ?’’ I asked 
in turn, for I imagined I had gone over 
pretty much the whole list. 

“Why,” said the Altrurian, « your 
mechanics and day laborers, your iron 
moulders and glass blowers, your miners 
and farmers, your printers and mill oper- 
atives, your trainmen and quarry hands. 
Or do they prefer to go to resorts of their 
own?” 
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For this the fruit, for this the seed, 
For this the parent tree ; 

The least to man, the most to God— 
A fragrant mystery 

Where Love, with Beauty glorified, 


Forgets Utility. 

















(From a painting by Sir Frederick Leighton.) 
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